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DAILY BEAUTY. 


Towarp the end of a city morning, rious members of Mr. Grey’s he 


that is, about four o’clock in the after- designated this room by different 1 


noon, Stanford Gre Th ruest, in- The servants called it the 

iel Tomes, pause it } rum whi : and two small per 

had engaged them ea thy for more than d rment of her life. pay 

half an hour. What they ha ilked d Grey himself spoke of it as hi 

about it concerns us not t . f , or his den Avainst every st 
take them as we find them h leant f wall a bookcase rose from floor to cei 
back in his chair, nr l the opin- ing, upon the shelves of which th 

ion that he had 1 ‘ined, convit stood ¢ nacked in double ran! 
only of his opponent’ ility d recti- ied colors of the rows in si 

tude of pur , and eny ng the gradua il a e eve by their harmonious 

subsi le nce 

panies the 

surely as 

tween those 

the nol 

be ach other wit iffed k-skin, e embodiment of the hig 

at notably brief intervals, for the benefi if ood. In another cor 

of the widow and cl rer f the late imilar reduction of the Flying 
lamented Slippery Jim. or some other - etween the bookcases 
equally mysterious m pers the mantel-piece hun prints ; 


The room in which th tw of ticeable among them, Steinla’s « 


those third rooms on the first r, by ing of Raphael’s Sixtine Madonna 


which city house-builders, self-styled archi Toschi’s reproduction, in line of t 
tects, have made the second room useless luminous majesty of Corre aaio’s St. Pe 
except at night, in their endeavor to rec- er and St. Paul; and these wer 
oncile a desire for a multitude of apart- cimens of the treasures inclos 

ments with the fancied necessity that huge portfolio that stood where the 
compels some men to live where lan fell favorably upon it. Opposit Gre) 
costs five dollars th« square foot. ‘he chair, when in its place, (it was ther 
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wheeled half round toward his guest,) 
a portrait of Raphael and one of Beet- 
hoven flanked a copy of the Avon bust 
of Shakespeare; and where the wall- 
paper peeped through this thick array 
of works of literature and art, it showed 
of soft In the middle 


of the room a large library-table groaned 


a tint tea-green. 
beneath a mass of books and papers, some 
of them arranged in formal order, others 
disarranged by present use into that irreg- 
ular order which seems chaotic to every 
eye but one, while for that one the dis- 
placement of a single sheet would insure 
perplexity and loss of time. But neither 
spreading table nor towering cases seem- 
ed to afford their owner room enough to 
Books were 


the 


store his printed treasures. 


selow the windows 


filled 


shelves ; the door of a closet, left aj iT, 


everywhere. 


recesses were out with crowded 
showed that the place was packed with 
books, roughly or cheaply clad, and pam- 
phlets. At the bottom of the cases, books 
stretched in serried files along the floor. 
Some had crept up upon the library- 
steps, as if, impatient to rejoin their 
companions, they were mounting to the 
shelves of their own accord. They in- 
vaded all accessible nooks and crannies 
of the room; big folios were bursting out 
from the larger gaps, and thin quartos 
trickling through chinks that otherwise 
would have been choked with dust; and 


doors 


even from the mouldings above the 


keted shelves thrust out, upon which 


bra 
rows of volumes perched, like penguins 
on a ledge of rock. In fact, books flock- 
ed there as martlets did to Macbeth’s cas- 
tle; there was “ no jutty frieze or coigne 
of vantage” but a book had made it his 
“ nendent bed,”—and it appeared “ his 
procreant cradle” too; for the children, 
in calling the great folios “ papa-books” 
and “ mamma-books,” seemed instine- 
tively to have hit upon the only way of 
accounting for the rapid increase and 
multiplication of volumes in that apart- 
ment. 

Upon this scene the light fell, temp red 
by curtains, at the cheapness and sim- 


plicity of which a fashionable upholsterer 
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[On tol er, 


would have sneered, but toward whose 


graceful folds, and soft, rich hues, the 
study-wearied eye turned ever grateful- 
ly. 


minutes in ruminative mood, till Grey, 


The two friends sat silently for some 
turning suddenly to Tomes, asked, — 

“ What does Iago mean, when he says 
of Cassio, a 
* He hath a dail 


That makes me ugly 


beauty in his life, 


‘9 

“ How can you ask the question?’ 
Tomes replied ; adding, after a moment’s 
pause, “ he means, more plainly than any 


other words can tell, that Cassio’s truthful 


nature and manly bearing, his courtesy, 
. 


which was the genuine gold of real 


1 
Kind- 


ness brought to its highs st polish, and not 
a base alloy or selfishness and craft gal- 
vanized into a surface-semblance of such 


worth, his manifest reverence for and 
love of 


ble, 


dispositi yn, his sweetness of temper, and 


what was good and pure and no- 


hi har ble. cvener } 
mis Charitable, ge hnerous, unenv1o0u 


his gallant , all of which found expres- 





sion in face or action, made a characte 
so lovely and so beautiful that every daily 


observer of them both found him, lage 


hateful and hideous by comparison.” 


Grey. I SUSpEE ted as much before I 
had the benefit of your comment; which, 
; 1°) 
by the way, ran off your tongue as ly 


one of the 
] 


+ and you 


folk who pro 


were threat- 


as if you were 
fess Shakespear 


ening the world with an essay on Oth 





| . +? } 

lo. But sometimes it has seemed to n 

as if these words meant more; Shake- 
speare’s mental vision took in so muc! 


the beauty of Cas io’s life only 
moral beauty 


Tomes. 


Gre y. I say, perh ips, or-—— No, 


: - , 5 
For all we know, it was. 


of , P 1 
810 has seemed tO me not more a galiant 


soldier and a than a@ cuiti- 


enerous sp 


vated and complished gentleman ; he, 


her culture 





indeed, shows than any 


other character in the tragedy, as well a 
finer natural tastes; and I have the ught 


scope of 


”» , 
beauty,” Shake speare 


that into the this phrase, * dail 
took not only the 


honorable and lovely traits of moral na 


: ’ 
ture, to which you, and perhaps the res 
world with you, seem to limit it 


of the q 
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but all the outward belongings and sur- 
roundings of the personage to whom it is 
applied. For these, indeed, were a part 
of his life, of him,— and went to make up, 
in no small measure, that daily beauty in 
which he presented so strong a contrast 
to lago. Look at “mine Ancient” close- 
ly, and see, that, with all his subtle craft, 
he was a coarse-mannered brute, of gross 
tastes and grovelling nature, without a 
spark of gallantry, and as destitute of 
courtesy as of honor. We overrate his 
very subtlety ; for we measure it by its 
effects, the woful and agonizing results it 
brings about: forgetting that these, like 
all results, or resultants, are the product 
of at least two forces,—the second, in 
this instance, being the unsuspecting and 
f Othello. Had Iago 


undertaken to deceive any other than 


impetuous nature 


such a man, he would have failed. Why, 
even simple-hearted Desdemona, who sees 
so little of him, suspects him; that poor 
), though blind with vanity 
and passion, again and 


in him; and his wife 


goose, Roderig 
again loses faith 
knows him through 


and through. Believe me, he had no 


touch of gentleness, 


not one point of 


contact with the beautiful, in all his na- 
ture, while Cassio’s was filled up with 
gentleness and beauty, and all that is 


} 


akin to them 
Tomes. His vw knees 


women amon them “/— 


for wine and 
jut thanks for 
your commentary I am quite eclipsed. 
On you go, too, in your old way, trying 


to make out that what is good is beauti- 


ful,— no, rather that whet is beautiful is 
good.—Do you think that Peter and Paul 
were well-dressed ? I don’t believe that 


you would have listened to them, if they 


were not. 

Grey. Ym not sure about St. Peter,— 
or whether it 
that he should 


in the 


was necessary or proper 


have been well-dressed, 
general acceptation of the term. 
You forget that there is a beauty of fit- 
Beside, I have 
h 


listened, deferen- 


ness. 
tially and with pleasure, to a fisherman 
in a red shirt, a woollen hat, and with his 
trousers tucked into cow-hide boots: and 


why should I not have listened to the 
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great fisherman of Galilee, had it been 
my happy fortune to live within sound 
of his voice ? 

Tomes. Ay, if it had been a fine voice, 
perhaps you might. 
Paul 


lieve that he 


Grey. But as to Saint I have 


less doubt, or none. I be 


appeared the gentleman of taste and cul- 





ture that he was. 
Tomes. When he 


when he lived at the house of one Simon, 


made tents? and 


a tanner ? 


Grey. Why not? What had those 
vecidents of Paul’s life to do with Paul, 
except as occasions which eli ited the 


I 
flexibility of his nature and the extent 
of his capacity and culture ? 
Tomes. 
f,,) 


ig is an honest and a usef 


In making tents? Tent-mak- 
il handicraft ; 
but I am puzzled to discover how it 
would afford opportunity for the exhibi- 


is Paul. 


per- 


tion of the talents of such a man 
Grey. Not his 


haps ; though, on that point, those who 


peculiar talents, 
I 


sat under the shadow of his canvas were 
better able to judge than we are. For 
a man will make tents none the worse 
for being a gentleman, a scholar, and a 


man of taste.—but, other things being 
equal, the better. Your general 


ence and culture enter into your 


intel- 





abil- 





ity to perform the humblest office of daily 
life. An educated man, who 

hands, will make an anthracite coal-fire 
better and quicker after half a dozen 
trials than a raw Irish servant after a 
vear’s experience; and many a lady 
charges her housemaid with stupidity and 
obstinacy, because she fails again and 
again in the performance of some oft-ex 
plained task which to the mistress seems 
‘so simple,” when there is no obstinacy 
in the case, and only the stupidity of a 
poor neglected creature who had been 
taught nothing till she came to this coun- 
with decency, and, 


trv, not even to eat 


since she car lo the 


ie, only to meanest 


chores. As to living with a tanner, I 


- 


am no Brahmin, and believe that a man 


may not only live with a tanner, but | 


not 





a tanner, and have all the culture, 


all the learning and the talent, of Simon’s 
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guest. Thomas Dowse pointed the way 
for many who will go much farther upon 
it than he did. 

Tomes. The tanners are obliged to 
you. But of what real use is that pro- 
cess of intellectual refinement upon which 
you set so high a value? How much 
better is discipline than culture! Of 
how much greater worth, to himself and 


1} 


to the world, is the man who by physical 


and mental training, the use of his mus- 


cles, the exercise of his faculties, the re- 


straint of his appetites, — even those men- 
tal appetites which you call tastes, — has 
acquired vigor, endurance, self-reliance, 
self-control ! Let a man be pure and 
1onorable, do to others as he would have 


them do to him, and, in the words of the 


old Church of England Catechism, “learn 
] 


] ¢ : . iT ; 
et his own living in 


and labor truly to g 
that state of life to which it has pleased 
God to call him,” and what remains for 
him to do, and of time in which to do it, 


is of very small importance. 


Grey. You talk like what you are. 

Tomes. And that is—— ? 

Grey. Pardon me,—a cross between 
a Stoic and a Puritan:— morally, I mean. 

Tomes. Don’t apologize. You might 





say many worse things of me, and few 
better. But telling me what I am does 
not disprove what I say. 

Grey. Do you not see? you cannot 
fail to see, that, after the labor of your 


human animal has supplied his mere an- 
PI 


imal needs, provided him with shelte 
food, and clothes, he must set himself 
about something else. Havi vy made lite 


endurable, he will strive to make it com- 


fortable, accor: to his notions of com- 


“d, he will St ek pleas- 





tort. Comfort sec 


ure; and among the earliest objects of his 





} 1 


tion will be that 


Is dire 





endeavors in tl 
form of pleasure which results from the 
embellishment of his external lite; the 
craving that he then supplies being just 
as natural, that is, just as much an inev- 
itable result of his organization, as that 
which first claimed his thought and la- 
bor. 

Tomes. A statement of your case en- 


urely inconsistent with the facts that 


Beauty. ()ctober, 


bear upon it. What do vou think of 
your red savage, who, making no -VES 
ion fur even his animal needs, but mere 


ly supplying them for the moment as he 
can, and living in squalor, filth, and ex 
treme discomfort, yet daubs himself wi 
grease and paint, and decorates his head 
with feathers, his neck with be s iv 
and his feat with gaudily-stained po 
pine’s quills ? What of you 

barian, whose daily life is a suecession 
unspeakable abominations, and who en 


bellishes it by blackening his teeth, tat 





tooing his skin, and wearing a huge ring 
in the gristle of his nose ? Either of 
them will give up his daily fo ul in 
the risk of starvation, for a uss be 
or a brass button. This desire fi " 
ment is plainly, then, no fruit of ine 
vidual de velopment, no sigt if so 
progress ; it has no relations w ite ve 
with them, but is merely a nu 
of that vanity, that lust of 1 eve al 
pride ot life, which we are ta ) 
lie e inherent ull hu i 
which the savage exhibits te 
his savageness, the civilized n cord- 
ing to his civilization 

Grey. You're a sturdy I 
but not strong enough t 
clusion from those prem make 
stay drawn. The savage , h 
life in the preposterous m vhi 
you have described ; but he doe 
cause he is a sav we. He has not the 
wants of the civilized man, a herefor 
he does not wait to supply then et 
he seeks to or tify others When man 
rises in the scale of « iviliz ition . | is whol 
nature rises. You can’t mount a] 
piecemeal; your head will ¢ p first 
unless you are an acrobat, a hoose t 
go up feet foremost ; but eve 
Gabriel Ravel, your wl t vi 
needs ascend together. The sa cre 
comfortable, not according to vo m 
tions of comfort, but accor ¢ to his 
own. Comfort is not positive 
tive If, with your present | ibits, you 
could be transported back only one hun- 


dred years to the best hous in London, 


—a house provided with all that a prince- 
I I 


oe 








any period depends 
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then command, — vou 
all its splend r. very 
The 


neration become the 


many re 


spects 


xt, the 


1 what 


necessaries of 


n he has been bro he 


savage decorates him- 
savage tastes. His 
his filthy mud hut is 
e of his barbarous 
party-colored face, o 





t the lust of the eve 
1 " 
oly rare CXCEC] 

lin the race, and tha 
ch it mav have " 
s I t m some mdi 

HOnIZ nda i nan- 

tt ! ibo . del ‘is ph 
the fine S il 

y the higher sovia 


B.-bonnet is within a 

: ae 

¢ dowi 
we mad 

s e town of 
; 

Ww has de- 





" not 
i¢ exult- 
) vhich } 
t to over 
’ } A 
i, O « ‘ 
hat 
ey; that he may \ 
} 
ywn-stone front and 
¥ r 1 mo th id it 


herself. “for the 
ble institution in 
i y read fulsome eu- 











and the other see a < i] rue of 
the beauties of her person | her cos 
tume in all the daily nap Such are 
the xIal benefits of what ill 
ae re to tx i part « ne i 
I 
ty Far from i | NAVE ) 
rela to each othe Ye ke the 
( ti ! { t! > | 
n ve Your alp faul Such 
1 t «oft I tr \ = I 
hvpo ritical, and insuffi " i et- 
ters W yuld be turned ( esp i 
} \ -bred sy 0 Vanit 
i lity, dishonesty n I mT On 
s ind vulgarity can ex! t n all 
th } s of hfe, not ex gy those 
whos er off 1 to 
bea fy it it it S | I ir 
0 1 faculty to d “ is 
not heretore inv ¢ eC Wwe i 
] 
D I in ¢ 1 n ea 
ul tT i \ 0) t t ‘ 
iso ind hos t 
p ited taste {fp } f | hy- 
| 
~ 1 vulvar notoriety 
} 
and « eqaue t 
Perhaps so. But y are very 
t 1 im ¢ ich othe ( pany) 
G And then, of course, the evil 
» of nutatior f tl ! 1 
tau 1@ reputation it y even 
. thinking men ke vou; and how 
mu h mo \ n the wl ive your 
Pp ces without your sense ! But note 
1 1 
well that they are not er n com- 
pany these tastes a vices than hon- 
est nd meannes gy l t d 
nita ind debauchery. ch ty and the 
ff that virtue without which all 
. ’ 
! ure is nething Al t ne re 
n } ; by the wav. that we of this 
] + 
10 nd cvenerati niaKke oul SINess 
il tact, f 1 our duty, te ite t 
it n of the English ( sm, and 
ot # of that state rf fe n wi h 
find ourselves to a tte S m as 
possible And even old Mother Church 
does not insist upon « ent s wly 
! 
1s you made her seem to dé tie pOars 





the state of life to which her « itechu- 
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men “shall” be, not “has” been, called ; 
and thus makes it possible for a dean to 
resolve to be content with a bishopric, 


and a bishop to muse upon the complete 


satisfaction with which he would grasp 
an archbishop’s crosier, without forfeiture 


of orthodo XY. 


Tomes would doubtless have replied ; 
but at this point the attention of the dis- 
the 
silk; there was a light, quick tap at the 


putants was attracted by rustle of 
glass-door which separated the den of 
books from the 


an answer could be given the emblazon- 


middle room, and before 


ed valves opened partly, and a sweet, 
decided voice asked, - Please, may we 
come in? or” (and the speaker opened 
the doors wide) “ are you and Mr. Tomes 
so absorbed in construing a sentence in a 
book that nobody ever reads, that ladies 
must give plac e to lexicons ?” 

“ Enter, of course,” cried Grey, “ and 
save me from annihilation by Tomes’s 
next reply, and both of us from our joint 
stupidity.” 

And so Mrs. Grey entered, and there 
were salutations. and presentation of Mr. 
Tomes to Miss Laura Larches, and intro- 
duction to each other of the same gentle- 
man and Mr. Carleton Key, who attend- 
ed the ladies. Abandoning the only four 
the others, Mrs, 
hassock with 


a sigh of satisfaction, and. was lost for a 


. . . 
chairs in the room to 


Grey sank down upon a 


moment in the rising swell of silken-crest- 
ed waves of crinoline. Emerging in an- 
other moment as far as the shoulders, she 


turned a | 


0k of intelligence and inqui- 
ry upon her husband, who said, “ When 
you came in, Tomes and I were talking 
about ”—— 


Mrs. Gr 


I’ve no doubt; but we’ve your own con- 


y. Something very important, 


fession that 


c 


you were stupid, and I’ve no 
ho ion ol You 
] 


were doubtless discussing your favorite 


pr rmitting a relapse. 


subject, Dante, who, as far as I can dis- 
cover, was more a politician than a poet, 
and went to his Jnferno only for the 
pleasure ( 
ther ’ 


f sending the opposite party 


and quartering them according to 


Be auty. [¢ Jetober, 


But he 


they are dead and buried long ago. 


and 
Let 


We should much rather have 


his notion of their deserts. 
them rest. 
you tel] us whether his poor countrymen 
of to-day are to have their liberty when 
that ugly Emperor beats the Austrians ; 
for beat them he surely will. 

Grey. That is a subject of great mo- 
ment, and one in which I, perhaps, feel 
no less interest than you; but did you 
never think that the question, whethe 
these thousands of Italians have liberty 
or even food to-day, is one of a few 
months’, or, at most, a few years’, con- 
cern, while the soul’s experient e of that 
one Italian who died more than five hun- 
dred years ago will be a fruitful theme 
forever ? 

Mrs. Grey. Why, so it will! I never 
And now I'll not think 


Here we are just come from a 


did think of that. 
of it. 
wedding, and before you ask us how the 
bride looked, or even what she had on, 
you b cin to talk to us about that grim 
hard- 


featured Scotch woman in her husband's 


= , , , 
old Florentine, who looks like a 
and who wrote such a 


Where 


your interest in Kitty Jones ? 


ioht-cap 
night-ca] 


sion of frightful things! 


succes 

is all 
I’ve seen 
you talk to her by the half-hour, and 
heard you say she is a charming woman; 
and now she marries,—and you not on- 
ly won’t go to the wedding, but you don’t 
ask a word about it. 

Grey. You seem to forget, Nelly, that 


I saw one wedding all through, and, in- 


deed, bore as prominent a part in it as 
one of my downtrodden sex could aspire 
to; and as the Frenchman said, who went 
on an English fox-chase, “ Une fois, c’est 
assez ; I am ver’ satisfy.” The marriage 
service I can read in ten minutes when- 
rich morning- 


the 


ever I need its solace ; 
dresses are to be seen by scores in 
Academy of Music at every matinée, as 
garnish to Verdi’s music; and as to Miss 
Kitty Jones, I am sure that she, like all 
brides, 


day. 


never looked so ill as she did to- 
I would do anything in my power 
to serve her, and would willingly walk 
a mile to have half an hour’s chat with 
her; but to-day I could not serve her, nor 








mld sh ilk with n so why should I 
trouble vVself a it the matter? Had I 


crone I should only have seen he I flush- 


a n her poor fresh-caught 
sband | 1g foolish and superfluous, 
nd an ncomfortable crowd of over- 
essed, lresse¢ people, engaged in 
inalvzing he motions, estimating the 
value of her wedding-presents, and crit- 
zing each other’s toilettes. 
Vrs.G You’re an unfeeling wretch! 
Grey. Ot irse I am Any woman 
will break her ne to see two people, 
| 
for whom she does not care a hair-pin, 
stand up, one in white and the other in 
lack, und mumble i few words that she 
knows by he irt und then take position 
the end of a room and have “ society ” 
par vided up to them by solemn little cor- 





porals with white favors, and then file off 
to the rear for rations of Périgord pie 
and Champ one. 

Tom WW said, Grey! Here’s an- 
other of tl iny ways of wasting life 
by your en be shment of it 

Vr. Key. I don’t know preci ‘ly what 
M Pome ins; but as to ill-dressed 
people, I'm sure that the set you meet at 
th Jones 1 the best-dressed people 

i 

own; and I never saw in Paris more 
splendid toilettes than were there this 
morning 


Why, to be sure! 


ean Mr. Gi mean? There 


What 
was Mrs. 








Oakum’ vra ind silver brocade, and 
Mrs. Cotton’s le- Venice mantle, and 
Miss P 1 Mies Messe and Miss 
Middlings, who always dress exquisitely, 
nd Mrs. S I s Sharcke with that su- 
b India sh that must have cost two 
yusand dolla What could be finer? 
7 | ( And then Mrs. Robinson 
Smith, celebrated is the best-dressed 
yoman in town Being a connection of 
t fam und so a sort of hostess, she 
yore no bo t; and her dress, of the 
hest g PA , had twe nty -eight 
pinked and scalloped flounces, alternat 
yne of white and three of as many grad- 





uated tints of green. So elegant and dis- 


tinguished ! 
Grey. Twenty-eight pinked and scal- 
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loped flounces of white and graduated 
With her pale, sedden 
like 
mayonnaise. 
Why, 


You good-for-nothing thing, 


tints of green! 


must have looked 


chicken-salad 


complexion, she 
an enormous 
Mrs. Grey { 


“a7 
so she did 


afler a brief pause 1. 


you've spoiled the prettiest dress I ever 


saw, for me! It was quite my ideal; and 
never want to see it 


Your 


marvellous beauty, to admit such 


now I again. 


(rrey. ideal must have been of 


a come- 


parison,— and your preference most in- 


ntly based, to be swept 


tellige pt away by 


' 
if 


Tomes. C Grey, be You 


know that merit has no immunity from 


yme, fair. 
ridicule. 


Grey. True; less 
» real harm to merit. If 


had 


ulous com- 


but no true that 
ridicule does n« 


Mrs. Robi 
} 1: 


been truly beautiful, my ridi 


this nson Crusoe’s gown 


parison could not have so entirely dis- 
enchanted my wife with it: she, mind 


you, being supposed (for the sake of our 


i 
argument only) to be a woman of sense 
and taste. 


Vrs. Grey. 


and 


Ac cept my profoundest 


most grateful curtsy,—on credit. 


It’s too much trouble to rise and make 
it; and, to confess the truth, I can’t; my 
foot has caught in my hoop. Help me, 
Laura. 

[ Dis ntanqlement, 


from which the qen- 


" 
tlemen avert modest eye s, laugh nq the 


9 


Grey. 1 do assure you, Nelly, that, un- 


til you leave off that monstrosity of steel 


and ( wrdage, y 


yur sense and taste, so far 
as costume is concerned, must be taken 
on credit, as well as your curtsies. 

Mrs. Grey. Leave off my hoop? Would 


look like 


had been drawn through 


you have me a fright ?—as 
slinky as if I 
a key-hole ? 
Miss Larches. 
Mr. Key. Be hoop 


Why, what a guy a woman would look 


Leave off her hoop ? 


without a 


seen 4 


without a hoop! I suppose they do take 
them off at certain times, but then they 
are not visible to the naked eye. 

Tomes. Yes, Grey,— why take off her 
? I don’t care, you know, to 


hoop have 


i 
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hoops worn. But worn or not worn, what 
difference does it make ? 

Grey. All against me ?— a fair repre- 
sentation of the general feeling on the 
momentous subject at this moment, I sup- 
pose. But ten years ago,—that’s about 
a year after I first saw you, and a year 
before we were married, you remember, 
N lly, no lady wore a hoop ; and had 
I said then that you looked like a fright, 
or, as Mr. Key phrases it, a guy, I should 
vave belied my own opinion, and, I be- 
yiven you no little pain. 

Mrs. Grey. Master Presumption, I’m 
responsible for none of your conceited 

and if I 
fas] 


hion then to wea 


notions ; were, it wasn’t the 


hoops,— ind to be 
nt 4} ? Recall 
out of the fashion is to be a fright and 


a guy. 


Miss Yes, the 


fashion is al- 


Grey. Is it, Miss Larches? Then it 
must always have been pretty. Let us 
see. Lo xk you all here. In this small 


portfolio is a collection of prints which 
exhibits the fashions of Fraiuce, Italy, and 
England, in more or less detail, for eight 
hundred years back. 


Miss 


charming ! 


Larches. 1s there? Oh, that’s 


Do let us see them! 


Grey. With pleasure 


But remember 
that I expect you to admire them all,— 
althou j 


gh I tell you that in ten of 


not one 
them is endurable, not one in fifty pretty, 
not one in a hundred beautiful. 


Miss Larches. 


than two or three hundred. 


Why, there aren’t more 
Grey. About two hundred and fifty ; 
and if you find more than two that fulfil 
all the conditions of beauty in costume, 
you will be more fortunate than I have 
been. 

Miss Larches Lafte r a brief inspec- 
tion]. Ah, Mr. Grey, how can you? Most 
of these are caricatures. 


Grey. Nothing of the sort. 


All veri- 
table costumes, I assure you. Those from 
1750 down, fashion-plates ; the others, 
portraits. 

Mrs. Grey. True, Laura. I’ve looked 
at them many a time, and thought how 


fearfully and wonderfully dresses have 


Daily Beauty. 
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been made. Not to go back to those 
bristling horrors of the Middle Ages and 
the renaissance, look at this ball-dress of 
1810: a night-gown without sleeves, made 
of two breadths of pink silk, very low in 
the neck, and very short in the skirt. 

And 


erandmothers, of whom we hear so much ! 


Tomes. these were our modest 


They went rather far in their search alter 


the beautiful. 
Grey. Say, rather, in their revelation 
of it That was, at least, an honest fash- 


ion, and men who married could not well 
complain that they had been deceived 
But tells 
ing ag uinst the modesty of our grand- 


What is 


pends entirely on what is customary ; and 


by concealment. that 


noth- 


} 


mothers. in dress de- 


modest 
there is an immodesty that hides, as well 
as one that « X poses. Unconsciousness is 
modesty’s triple shelter against suame 

lissolute Marguerite of Na- 
1 hands ; 
the former from the chin upwards, the 
and 


Hlamilton, rightly named 


See here, tl 








varre, Visi 





le only at head a 


latter from the knuckles downwards ; 


here, La belle 


as chaste as beautiful, and so modest in 


her carriage that she escaped the breath 
I 


indal even in the court of Charles 


II., and yet with a gown (if gown it can 


be called) so loose about the bust and 


arms that the pink night-gown would 
blush crimson at it. 
Tomes. The ladies seem convin ed, 


though puzzle d; but that is because the y 


You confound 


An immod- 


don’t detect your fallacy. 


the woman and the fashion. 


est woman may be 


modestly dressed ; and 


if it is the fashion to be so, she most cer- 


} } r 
5S She Is able herself to 


tainly will, unle: 





re suited to her taste. 








For usually a woman’s care of 


tume is in inverse proportion to that she 
takes of her character. 

Ladies 
, ” 

tha “inverse proportion mea 


Mr. 


Don’t inisapprehend my friend 


having a vaque nolu 


thing horrible Tomes ! 
Grey 
Daniel. 


to judgment upon a subject of 


On this occasion he has come 


which he 
+] 


it is worse than noth- 


that h 


knows so little that 


imc } » peas velie 
ing. I have reason to believe 
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has a profound respect for one of you, 
and, being a bat helor, such exalted no- 
tions of your sex in that he 
would not wantonly misjudge the hum- 
blest 


general 


individual of it. His remark was 


but the fruit of such sheer innocence with 





regard to your charming sisterhood, that 
he has yet 


single member of it, 





to learn that there is not a 
who confesses to less 
than seventy years, to whom, even if she 
is black, detormed, and the meanest hire- 
ling household drudge, her dress, when 


t 


she is to be seen of men, is not the object 





of a watchful solicitude at least next to 


that which she feels for her reputation, 
Among the sharpest of Douglas Jerrold’s 
unmalicious witticisms was his saying, that 


iat she might dress. 


ippile 
rl 


Eve ate the 
Mrs. G 


them, at least are 


Eve’s daughters— two of 
inexpressibly oblig- 
ed to you tor your defence of the sex 
Another 
But, 


See these hide- 


against e valorous Tomes. 


time, pray, leave us to our fate. 


Laura, do here ! 


ook 


ous peak i and horned head-dress« 8 of 
the fifteenth century. That one looks 
like an Old-Dominion coffee-pot with 


wings. How frightful! how uncomfort- 


able! how inconvenient! How could 
the wom vear such things ? 

Miss 1 Perfectly ridic ulous 
How could they get into their carriages 
with those steeples on their head and 
how thi just have been in the way at 


the opel 
G These 


us as they are, are 





head-dresses, mon 


not exposed to the yection of being in- 


consistent with the habits of life of those 
who wore them, as sO many of the fash- 
ions of late periods and of the present 
day ar’ There were no such vehicles 
as she is thinking of until more than a 
century i thes stupendous head- 


dresses were worn, 


which time la- 


until 
used even a covered 
] 


wagon as a means of locomotion; 


dies ve y rarely 
and 


these steeple-crowned ladies, and many 
generations after them, had passed away 


before the performance of the first op- 
era. 
Miss Larches 


No carriages ? 


Why, 
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how did they go to parties ? 
What did they do 


when there 


No opera ? 
on winter evenings 
were no parties ? 

Grey. 'They went to parties in the day- 
time on horseback ; and on the days when 


there were no parties, of which there 

were a great many then, they gave them- 

selves up to a very delightful mode of 

passing the time, when it is intellige ntly 
. , 

practised, known as staying at ho 


Mr. Key. What a bore! 


But don’t confine 





Grey. your criticism 


of head-dresses to the fifteenth cent 
Look through the costumes of the three 
succeeding centuries, and see how often 


artificial decora- 


invention was taxed for 
tions of the head, eq ially elaborate and 
Anvth he 1 head 


like a head! anything but to have 


hideous. but to have 


look 
like hair! 


hair look See this lady of 


1750, her hair drawn violently ba 


her forehead and pu 


nine inches high. 


l up on a cushion 





those lovely, warm-toned blondes whose 
, 
Makes 


and 


with 


hair is of that priceless red that 


all other tints look poor and sad ; 


so she defiles its « xquisite texture 


grease, and blanches out its wealth of col- 


or with flour. She might have gathered 


its gleaming waves into a ravishing knot 


behind her head; but no, she has four 


stiff, enormous curls, noisome with a min- 





cled smell ol hot iron, musk, and am- 
bergris, hanging like rolls of parchment 
from the top of her cushion to below her 
ear. O’ top of this elevation is mounted 
a wreath of gaudy artificial flowers, in its 
turn surmounted by four vast plumes, two 
yellow, one pink, one blue, from the midst 
of which shoot up two long feathers, one 
green and one red, while behin hanes 
down a greasy, floury mass gathered at 
the end into a club-like hand W h 
has some fitness for its place, in sugvest- 
ing that it should be used to jerk the 
heap of hair, grease, and feathers from 
the head of the unfortunate who sus- 


tains it. Just think of it 
creature must have viven up at lez 
hours of every day to this disfigurement 
of her pretty head. 

Tomes. And I’ve no doubt she 
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a sensation in the ball-room or at court, 
in spite of all your ridicule, and so at- 
tained her purpose. 

Grey. Certainly she did; for she was 
so beautiful in person and alluring in 
manner, that even that head-dress, and 
the accompanying costume with which 
she was deformed, could not eclipse ber 
charms for those who had become at all 
accustomed to the absurd disguise which 
she assumed. But it was the woman that 
was beautiful, not the costume; and the 
woman was so beautiful, in spite of the 
costume, that she was able to light up 
even its forbidding features with the re- 
flection of There 


have been countless similar cases since ; 


her own loveliness. 


—there are some now. 
Mrs. Gre y. Miss 


appreciates the approving elance of so 


L irches, doubtless, 


severe a censor. 

And this head-dress was open 
Miss Larches 
brought against that which preceded it 
three These 


each other’s way at the opera; and while 


Gre y. 
to the objection which 
centuries. ladies were in 
riding there in their coaches, they were 
obliged to sit with their heads out of the 
windows. 

Mrs. Grey. 
been of great service when it rained !— 
But look at these stomachers, stiff with 


embroidery and jewels, and with points 


Their carriages must have 


that reach half-way from the waist to the 
ground ! See those enormous ruffs, stand- 
ing out a quarter of a yard, and curving 
over so smoothly to their very edges! 
What a protection the fear of ruining 
those ruffs must have been against chil- 
dren, and—other troublesome creatures! 

Grey. It is true, that ruffs and stom- 
achers seem to indicate great propriety 
of conduct, including an aversion to chil- 
lesome 


dren and — other troub creatures ; 


but students of the manners and morals of 


the period at which those articles of dress 
were worn do not find that the women 
differed 


conduct, at least as to the other trouble- 


who wore them much in their 


seme creatures, from the women who 


nowadays have revived one of the most 


unsightly and absurd traits of the costume 


Daily Beauty. 
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of which ruffs and stomachers formed a 
part. 

Mrs. Grey. What can youmean? Our 
fashion like that frightful rig? Why, see 
this portrait of Queen Elizabeth in full 


dress! What with stomacher and pointed 


waist and fardingale, and sticking in here 
and sticking out there, and ruffs and cuffs 
and ouches and jewels and puckers, she 


looks like a hideous flying 


insect with 
expanded wings, seen through a micro- 
not at all like a woman. 


scope, — 

Grey. And her costume is rivalled, if 
not outdone, by that of her critic, in the 
very peculiarity by which she is made to 
look most unlike a woman ;—the straight 


] 


line of the waist and the swelling curve 


below it, which meet in such a sharp, 
Look at the Venus 
iked to the hips, —and 
see how utterly these lines misrepresent 


those of Nat ire. You will 


unmitigated angle. 


vonder, she is n 


find no in- 


stance of such a contour as formed by 
the meeting of these lines among all liv- 


ing creatures, except, pr rhaps, when a 

turtle thrusts his head and his 

of his shell. 
Miss Larches. 


just such an outline, that 


tail out 


But there’s a vase with 
I have heard 
you admire a hundred t 


Grey. True, Miss Larches; but a wom- 


an is not a vase ;—more beautiful even 
than this, certain! yrecious, per- 
haps almost as still not a 





vase; and sl 1OWs as little taste in 
m iking herself look lke 


as some 


that look like 





potters do in making vases 
women. 
Mr. Key. But 


" 
ed that the 


I thought it was decid- 
female figure below the shoul- 


should be left to the imagination. 


Does Mr. Grey 


the charming re 


ders 
propose to substitute 


lity of undiseuised Na- 


ture ? 
Grey. True, we do not attempt to de- 
fine the female figure below the waist, at 
least; but although we may safely veil or 
even com eal N iture, 
her, except at the cost 
The 


drapery, or of any article of dress, must 


we cannot misrep- 
resent 


or outrage 


loss of beauty. lines of 


conform to those of that part of the figure 
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which it conceals, or the effect will be 
deforming, monstrous. 

Mr. Key. Does Mr. Grey mean to say 
that ladies nowadays look monstrous and 
deformed ? 

Grey. To a certain extent they do. 
But such is the influence of habit upon 
the eye, that we fully apprehend the ef- 
fect of such incongruity as that of which 
I spoke only in the costumes of past gen- 
erations, or when there is a very violent, 
instead of a gradual change in the fash- 
full- 
length portraits of Catherine de Médicis 
and the Princess Mar f 


ion of our own day. Look at thes 


ruerite, daught ro 


Francis the First. 

The Ladies. What frights! 

Mrs. Grey. No, not both; Marcuerite’s 
dress is pretty, in spite of those horrid 
sleeves sti king up 80 above her shoul- 
ders. 

Grey. You are right. Those sleeves, 


rising above the shoulders — as high as 


the ear in Catherine’s costume, you will 


observe ire unsightly enough to nullify 


whatever beauty the costume might have 
in other l the ugh in her case the y 
only complete the expression of the cos- 
tume, which is a grim, unnatural stiff- 
ness. And the reason of the unsightli- 
ness of these sleeves is, that the outline 
which they present is directly opposed 


Nature 


upward 


No human shoulders 


o great hemispherical 


to that of 


int 


bulge 


excrescences nine inches high; and the 


peculiar sexual characteristic of this part 


of woman’s figure is the gentle downward 
curve by which the lines of the shoulder 
pass into those of the arm. Our mem- 
ory that such is the natural configuration 


of these parts enters, consciously or un 
consciously, into our judgment of this cos- 


tume, in which we see that Nature is de- 
liberately departed from; and our con- 
demnation of it in this particular respect 
is strengthened by the 


perception, at a 


glance, that great pains have been taken 
ts outlines discordant with those 


You 


qualified your censure of Marguerite’s 


to make i 


of the part which they conceal. 


dress partly because, in her case, the 


slope of th shoulder is preserved until 
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the very junction of the arm with the 
bust, and partly because her bust and 
waist are defined by her gown with a tol- 
erably near approach to Nature, instead 
of being entirely concealed, as in the case 
of her sister-in-law, by stiff lines sloping 
outward on all sides te the ground, mak- 
ing the remorseless Queen look like an 
enormous extinguisher with a woman's 
head set on it. 


the 


And these advantages of 


form in Princess’s costume are en- 


hanced by its presentation of a fine con- 


trast of rich color in unbroken masses, 


instead of the Queen’s black velvet and 
satin 


white elaborately disfigured with 


embroidery, ermine, lace, and jewels. 
You were prompt in your condemnation 


‘the fashion to which your eye had not 


of 
been accustomed: now turn to the cos- 
tume that you wear, and which you are 
in a manner compelled to wear; for I 


am not so visionary as to expect a wom- 
an, or even a man under sixty, to fly di- 
rectly in the face of fashion, although 
her extravagant ¢ iprices may be orace- 
fully disregarded by both sexes and all 
Here li of 
the last month, not magazine carica- 
| 


aves are two ites 


fashion-p 


— but 
Look 


iat shawled lady, with her back to- 


tures, mind you, or anything like it, 


from the first modistes in Paris. 
at tl 


1e 


ward us. If you did not know that that 


is a shawl, and that the thing which sur- 


mounts it is a bonnet, you would not sus- 
pect the figure to be human. See ; there 


; re 
a slightly undulating slope at an an- 


Is 
ele of about sixty-five decrees from the 
head to the lowest hem of 
the skirt, so that the 


pyramid sli 


crown of the 
outline is that of a 
the 
} 


base 


chtly rounded at 
} 


broad across the 


apex, 
and ne arly as as it 
What is there of 

And this eveni 
cests the enchantments in t 
Dark Ages, 


ho 


is high. woman in such 


a fivure ? ne-dress ; 


he 


where knights encoun- 


it sug- 
storie s of 
the 


ter women Ww ire women to the breasts 


and monsters below. From the head to 


as far as half-way down the waist, this 
figure is natural. 
Mr. Key. Under the 


could hardly be otherwise. 


circumstances it 


l, 1 


fu naturel 
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should call it, except for the spice of a 


few flowers and a little lace. 


Grey. But from that point it begins to 


. . : 
lose its semblance to a woman’s ‘shape, 


(as vou will see by raising your eyes 


again to the Venus,) and after running 


two or three inches decidedly inward in 


a straight line, where it should turn out- 


ward with a gentle curve, its outlines 
break into a sharp angle, and it expands, 
with a sudden hyperbolic al curve, into a 


monstrous and nameless figure that is not 


only unlike Nature, but has no relations 


Nature. The eye 


no cultivation, the brain no 


1 . 1 
whatever with needs 


instruction, to 


per eive that such an outline cannot be 


produced by drapery upon a woman’s 


, ' " 
torm. It is clear, at a elance, that there 


is an artificial structure rneath that 


unde 


that a scaffold, a frame- 


swe ling skirt ; 


} 


work, has been erected to support that 


dome of silk; and that the wearer ts 


merely an automatic machine by which 


it is made ambulate. \ woman in 


to per 


| 
this rig hangs in her skirts like a clapper 
in a bell; and I never meet one without 
being tempted to take her by the neck 
and ring her. 

Vr. Key. Those belles like ringing 
well enough, but not exactly of that 
kind. 

Grey. The costume is also faulty in 
two other most important respects: it is 


without pure, decided color of any tint, 
but is broken into patches and blotches 


: : . 
of various mongrel hues,—— 


Mrs. Grey. Hear the man! that ex- 
quisite brocade ! 
Grey ~and whatever effect it might 


had, of 


would be entirely frittered away by the 


otherwise have form or color, 


mult 


multitudinous and iform trimmings 
with which it is bedizened ; and it is with- 
out a girdle of any kind. 


Mrs. Grey. Oh, sweet Simplicity, hear 


and reward thy priest and prophet! 
What would your Highness have the 
woman wear ?—a white muslin gown, 


with a blue sash, and a rose in her hair ? 


That style went out on the day that 


Mesdames Shem, Ham, and Japhet left 
the ark. 
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l October, 
L 

Grey. And well it might,— for evening- 
No, my 
will permit me to say it, good taste, craves 


line _o= 


dress, at least. taste, or, H you 


rich colors, and ample, flowin 


y 
colors which require taste to be shown in 
their arrangement and adaptation, and 


forms which show invention and knowl- 


edge in their design. Your woman who 


dresses in white, and your man who wears 
plain black, are safe from impeachment 
of their taste, just as people who say 


nothing are wainst an exhibition 


secure 


mutes 





of folly or ignorance. v are the 
of costume, and contribute nothing to the 
circle. 


They succeed in noth ng but the avoid- 


chromatic harmony of the social 


ance oft positive offence. 
Miss Larches. 
what shall we do? 


and 


can't you find in all this collee- 


Pray, then, Mr. Grey, 
You have 


told us 


con- 
demned ( nough, 
wrong ; 


tion a single costume that is positively 


beautiful ? and can’t you tell us what is 
as well as what is wrong ? 
Both, The first, at 


the last, if vou continue t 


right, 


Grey. and will 


once ; desire 


it. Here are two costumes, quite unlike 
in composition and effect, and yet both 
first, the fashions of 1811 


1812 (for the 


beautiful ;— the 


and variations, during that 
time, were so trifling, and in such unes- 


had 


but one character, as you will see by com- 


sential particulars, that the costume 


twenty-four plates for those 


paring the 


years): the second, that worn by this 


peasant-girl of Normar dy. ook first at 


the fashion-plates, ind see the aday tation 


of that beautiful gown to all the purposes 


for which a gown is intended. How com 


pletely it clothes the entire fieu e, and 


with what ease and comfort to the wear- 


er There is not a 


line about it which 


indicates 


mpression, or one expressive 
of that looseness and languishing aban- 
donment that we remarked just now in 
Hamilton. The 

the 
head 


st enough of the bust 


the costume of La belle 


entire person is concealed, except 


tip of one foot, the hands, the 


and throat, and ji 
its feminine 
both 


to confess the existence of 
charms, without exposing them ; 


limbs and trunk are amply draped; and 














how plain!v it 
is a 
underneath those 
girdled in at tl 
just beneath 


years belt ima 


thrust, pon yw 
silk and ve t. te 
themselves a t 
and thenes vith 
present H 


of one fi 
and bo 
poor, mea \) 
made the 

too. in the f ‘ 
limbs are 


clasp her | i 


above he i 
could do manv t 
do that I 


4 of 


the 





Miss I 


trations 
cost \ 
G | 

Ing l ) 
such a 

show { sine 
> 

, 


pe rson, al 








well-develone 


while that is entirely con- 


be seen that there 
d, untortured 
The 


proper place, neither 


woman 


waist, 


‘ ' 
Issues : 


easts, as it was a few 
ulter, nor just above the 


n for many years past, 


hundred years ago, is 


ompare it with the 


ook at those « ruel cones, 
nward, into mounds of 
» which women ad ipted 


1575, 1750, and 


mitigation, to the 


1830. 


. 1 } 
Ww expressive the lines 


of health, and grace, 
Iness of life! and how 
und mean, and man- 
reatures seem ! see, 


r, that all the wearer’s 


is all she can evel 


th arms at full-length, 
Queen Bess, yonder, 
ings, but she could not 
ild 


les if they were pr ople 


your great-great- 


ons to fashion, nor 


in vou ? 
; upon } a mMi- 
! f h 
of arch defiance, 
kiy up al her 
| wea iched 
} . ] > 
a sharp sound, as 
ar} one 
/ ping; and with a 
1 a little scream, she 
eoltes 
ne. | 
Why. vou foolish crea- 


ildn’t. 


ive known you co 


most ignominious failure ! 


| better announce a 
, 


sO h illus- 


n costume, Wi 


Your subj 


“1 
cts Will 
for silk and mantuamak- 
loubt that I coul 
ful, and Mrs. Grey has 


could make it amusing. 


make 


on very well as we are. 


Its chief beau- 


ire again. 


ywn has, or seems to have, 


mm: it adapts itself to the 
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cealed, falls round it in lines of exquis- 


ite grace and softness, upon which the 


eye rests with untiring pleasure, and 


which, upon every movement of the wear- 
er, must change only for others also bea 


tiful. 


i- 
Notic e also, that, although the vown 
forms an ample drapery, it yet follows the 
per 
gracetully to the feet at the front, where 


contour of the figure sufficiently to ta 


it touches the floor lightly, and presents, 


as it should, the narrowest diameter of 
the whole fivure,- not, contrary to Na- 
ture, (I beg pardon of your modi la- 


dies.) the widest. 


~ aoe 


uu needn’t apolog so cere- 
moniously to the ladies; for you’ve in- 
volved yourself in a rrant contradic- 
tion. You said that two costumes 





were equally beautitu and here’s the 


lady of 1812 with her dress all clinging 
in little wrinkles round her feet, while 
the peasant-girl’s frock is wider at the 
bottom than it is anywhere else 


A most profound and logical 


O Daniel! 


Grey. 


objection, which in due time 


shall be considered. But I am not now 
to be diverted from two other very 1m- 
portant elements f the bi uty of these 
costumes of 1811 and 1812. They ar 


in one or two, or, at most, three 


the tissues ot crowns, tl outs rar- 
\ 1 4) 

ments, (when they are worn,) and the 

bonnets or bead-dresses being of one - 


broken tint almost entire- 


rimming, woicn 


ly free from t appears 
only upon the principal seams and the 
edges of tl garments, and then in ry 
moderat antity, though of ni nqu y 

Miss Larches. Why, so it is! I should 
not have noticed that 





in a well-designed costume. 

to my pretty peas: 

she is not in full holiday-costume, is un 

mistakably “dressed,” as ladies call it; 

for we see that she is going to some slight 

merry-making, as she carries in her hands 
1 


the shoes which are to cover those stock 
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ingless feet. She, too, is entirely at her 
ease and unconscious of her costume, ex- 
cept for a shy suspicion that it becomes 
Her waist is of its nat- 
Her 


shoulders are covered, and her arms have 


her, and she, it. 


ural size and in its proper place. 


free play ; and although her bodice is cut 
rather low, the rising chemise and the 
falling kerchief redeem it from all objec- 
tion on that score. 

Tomes. But how about the length, or 
It 


seems to me to cry excelsior to the pink 


rather the shortness, of that skirt ? 


night-gown. 

Grey. You are implacable as to this 
poor girl’s petticoats. Don’t you see that 
her arms are bare? and yet you make 
no objection. Now, a woman has legs as 
well as arms; and why, if it be the cus- 
tom, should not one be seen as well as 
the other? That girl’s grandmothers, to 
the tenth degree of greatness, wore skirts 
of just that length from their childhood 
yuld not 
} 


hid- 


to their dying day; 


she? She 


and why sh 
would as soon think of 


ing her nose as her ankle; and why 


should she not? Besides, as you will 
see, her gown is not shorter than those 
our grandmothers wore, or our moth- 


ers, twenty-eight or thirty years ago; 
and that they were modest, which of us 
will deny ? And now as to the width 
of these skirts. You will see that the y 


reach only a little below the calf of the 
leg, it i 


and undesirable that they should fall so 


and therefore s both impossible 


closely round the figure as in the case of 
the fashionable gowns of 1812 that we 


were just examining. And besides, in the 

case of our peasant-girl, we see that the 

lines of her gown are determined by the 
, 

and we also see her 


Her 


humanity is not extinguished, her means 


outline of her figure; 
feet and the lower part of her legs. 
of locomotion are visible ;— but in looking 
at a lady nowadays, we see nothing of 
the kind; from the waist down, she is a 
puzzle of silk and conic sections, a mar- 
vellous machine that moves in a myste- 
rious way. See, again, how beautiful in 
color this peasant’s costume is. The gown 


of a rich red, not glaring, but yet positive 
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and pure; the apron, blue ; she is a bru- 
nette, and so has wisely chosen to have 
that enviable little shawl or kerchief, the 
ends of which reach but just below her 
waist, of yellow; while that high head- 
dress, quaint and graceful, that serves 
her for a bonnet, and in fact is one, is 
of tender green. 

Miss Larches. She is not troubled with 
trimming. 

Grey. Not troubled with it; but she 
has it just where it should be,—on the 
bottom of her gown, which is edged with 
black,—in the flowered border of her ker- 
chief,— on the edge of her bonnet, where 
there is a narrow line of yellow,— and in 
the li 


in the 
which falls from it. 


lace or mus ruffle o cape 
If she were a queen, 
or the wife of a Russian prince who own- 
] she might 


irls like her, 
have trimming of greater cost and beau- 


ed thousands of ; 


ty, but not a shred more without deterio- 
ration of her costume, which, if she were 
court-lady to Eugénie and had the court- 
painter to he Ip her, could not be in bet- 
ter taste. 

Vrs. 


e ? (just like aman!) you are charmed 


Grey. But, Stanford, don’t you 


with these women, not with their dresses. 


These fashion-plates of fifty years ago are 


designed by very different hands from 
those which produce our niminy-piminy 
looking things,—by artists plainly ; and 


your peasant-girl was s¢ ized upon by some 
errant knight of palette and brush, and 
painted for her bea ity These women 


are what you men call fine creatures. 
Their limbs are rounded and shapely, 
their figures full and lithe ; they are what 
I’ve heard you say Homer calls Briseis. 
Grey. White-armed, de« p-bosomed ? 


Mrs. Yes ; 


their shou 


Grey. und their necks rise 


from lders like ivory towers. 
Any costume will look beautiful on such 
But ill- 


made women to dress in su 


women. how are poor, puny, 


h fashions ? 
They could not wear those dresses with- 
out exhibiting all those personal de- 
fects which our present fashion conceals. 
It’s all very fine for perfectly beautiful 
but 


women to have such fashions; it’s 


very cruel to those who are not beautiful. 
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Don’t you remember, at Mrs. Clarkson’s 

party, just before we were married, you, 

and half a dozen other men just like 

you, went round raving about Mrs. Horn, 
] 


and how elegantly she 





was dressed ? and 
when I saw her, I found she had on only 
a plain pale-blue silk dress, that couldn’t 
than twelve shil- 
All 


the women were turning up their noses 


have cos. a penny more 


lings a vard, and not a thing beside. 
at her. 


Grey. Because all the men were ready 
to bend down their he 


Mrs. Gi y. Y s 


of it was, that the w 


ids to her ? 

No.— The upshot 
yan had the figure 
and complexion of Hebe, and this dress 


showed it and set it off: but the dress 
was nothing particular 
Grey. That is, I 


particularly fancif 


in itself. 


suppose, it was not 


wr costly; no det- 


riment t But as to the 


beauty of t 


1ese costumes dene nding on 


the beauty of the yen who wear them, 





the needs of 


and their un tableness to 
women who are without beauty,— it is un- 


deniably true, that, t 
costume, a wou iu 


This may be very cru 





help for it. ( may 
tv of comp! s 
Horn’s bl but as to form and 
material, tl nost laborate, the most 
costly, e iutiful costume 
ae ; 
ever devised i tl ce the woman that 
wears it ! t he is, or seem so, 
except to people w lo not look at her, 
but at her cloth What did all the ugly 
women in 1811 and °12 do? and what 
— ; ; 3 
have all the ugly peasant-girls in Nor- 


mandy done for hundreds of years past ? 


eautiful cos- 





Do you suppose that 


tume made them look any uglier than 
ugly women do now and here ? Not a 
whit. Ugliness m vy be covered, but it 
cannot be wealed. And does the fash- 
ion of « lay so kind y veil the person il 
defects in the interest of which you plead ? 


At parti s I have thought differently, 


1 for ¢ 


and sorrow¢ 
» chomidare 


and § , 


owners of arms and 


busts that inexorable fash- 


ion condemns on such occasions to an ex- 


3 re 
posure whi » least, Is in many 
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cases needless. No,—by flying in the face 
of fashion, a woman attracts attention to 
her person, which can be done with im- 
punity only by the beautiful; but do you 
not see that an ugly woman, by conform- 
ing to fashion, obtains no advantage over 


other women, ugly or beautiful, who also 


conform to it ? and consequently, that a 


set fashion for all rigidly preserves the 
contrasts of unequally developed Nature ? 
If there were no fashion to which all felt 
that they must conform at peril of singu- 
larity, then, indeed, there would be some 
help for the unfortunate ; for each indi- 
vidual might adopt a costume suited to 


Yet, 


even then, there could only be a mitiga- 


his or her peculiarities of person. 


tion or humoring of blemishes, not a rem- 

of mak- 

ing deformity or imperfection beautiful. 
Vrs. But, Stanford, there 


times when 


edy for them. There is no way 


Grew. are 
no times when wom- 


Grey. There are 


an’s figure has not the charm of woman- 


hood, unless she attempts to prove it 


} 


by some monstrous contrivance of her 
own; no times when good taste and 
womanly tact cannot so drape it that 


it will possess some attraction peculiar 


And 


wrongful is it to extin- 


to her sex. were it not so, 


irrational, how 
guish, I will not say the beauty, but, in 


very humanity of all 
. 


times, for t 


1 “4: 
i@ sake Of miding 


some women the sign of their 
womanhood at certain times! 


Mr. Key. It ] 


astonishing surprises. In fact, I 


. a 
certainly results in mos 


was quite 
stultified the other day, when Mrs. Nova- 
mater, who only a week before had been 
out yachting with me — 

Mrs. Grey. lk ( line d 


was not strange. I fear that you did not 


going again. That 


take good care of her. 
Mr. Ke ye I 


as I might have been; but it was 


was not as tender of her 
fault, or that of my ignorant e, n 
But, Mr. Grey, why can’t 


boil all this talk down into an « ssay, or a 


ly mine. you 


paper, as for the * Oceanic” ? 
You promised Miss Larches 


now. 


you call it, 
som ing 
nethin g 


of the sort 


just 
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Miss Larches. Yes, Mr. Grey, do let 
We ladies would so like to 


have some masculine rules to dress by 


us have it. 


Tomes. Don’t confine your endeavors 
to one sex. Think what an achievement 
it would be to teach me how to dress! 

Grey. Unanimous, even in your iro- 
ny! for I see that Mrs. Grey looks quiz- 
zical expectation. W: ll, I will. In fact, 
I’m as well prepared as a man whose 
health is drunk at a dinner given to him, 
! 


ang 


who 18 unexper tedly call d upon for 
a speech,—or as Rosina, when Figaro 
begs for un biglietto to Almaviva. [ Ope ns 


adrawer.| E o qua! Here is some- 
thing not long enough or elaborate enough 


' 
to be called an essav nowadays, though 
it might have borne the name in Bacon’s 


time. I will read it to you. I call it 


THE RUDIMENTS OF DRESS. 
To dress the body is to put it into 
a right, proper, and becoming external 
) 


condition Comfort and deceney are to 


be sought first in dress; next, fitness to 
the person and the condition of the wear- 
er: last, beautv of form und color, and 


of material. But the last object 





made the first, and thus all 





are perilled and often lost; for that which 
is not comfortable or decent or suitable 
cannot be completely beautiful. Phe 


two chief requisites of dress ar easily at- 
tained. Only a sufliciency of suitable 
covering is necessary to them; and this 
varies accordi gy to climafe and ustom. 
The Hottentot has them both in his strip 


. 3 sega 3 : 
of cloth; the Esquimau, in his double 


most prudish Shakeress, has no more 

The two principal objects of covering 
the body being so easily attainable, the 
others are immediately, almost simulta- 
neously sought; and dress rises at the 
outset into one of those mixed arts which 


seek to combine the useful and the beau- 





tiful, and wh 


thus hold a middle place 
between mechanic art and fine art. But 
of these mixed arts, dress is the lowest 
and the least important: the lowest, be- 


cause perfection in it is most easily ar- 


i{ lectober, 


rived at,— being within the reach of 
persons whose minds are uninformed and 
frivolous, whose souls are sensual and 
grovelling, and whose taste has little cul- 
ture,—as in the case of many American, 
and more French women, who have had 
a brief experience of metropolitan life: 
the least important, because it has no in- 
tellectual or even emotional significance, 
and is thus without the slightest esthetic 
purpose, having for its end (as an art) 
only the transient, sensuous gratification 
of an individual, or, at most, of the com- 
paratively few persons by whom he may 
be seen in the course of not more than a 
single day; for every renovation of the 
dress is, in its kind, a new work of Art. 
As men emerge from the savage state 
and acquire mechanic skill, the distaff, 
the spindle, and the loom produce the 
earliest fruits of their advancement, and 
dress is the first decorative art in which 
they reach perfection. Indeed, it may 
be doubted whether the most beautiful 
articles of clothing, the most tasteful and 


. have not been pro- 


comfortable costumes 
duce l by people who are lassed as 
is, or, at best, as _half-civilized. 
What fabrics surpass the shawls of India 
in tint or texture? What 


garment is 


more graceful or more serviceable than 
the Mexican poncho, or the Peruvian re- 
L ? What Frenchman is so comfortably 
or so beautifully dressed as a wealthy un- 

yphisticated Turk 4 There ems to be 


an instinct about dress, which, joined to 
the diffusion of wealth and tl reduced 


pri e of all textile fabri s, | s caused it 





to be no longer any criterion of culture, 
social position, breeding or even taste, 
except as regards its 


Dress h 


° aie 
mn its relations 


. however, some importance 





to society and to the indi- 
vidual. It is always indicative of the 
temper of the time. This is notably true 
of the wanton ease of the costume of 
Charles the Second. and the 
cious artificiality of that of the middle of 
And in the deliberate 


double-skirted costliness of the female 


the last century. 


fashions of our own day,—fashions not 


intended for courts « 


r wealthy aristocra- 








Ss eis 
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cies, but for everybody,—contrasted as 
they are with the sober-hued and unpre- 
tending habits which all men wear, and 
in which little more is sought than com- 
fort and convenience, we have an ex- 
yr" 


pression of the laborious and the lavish 


spirit of the times,—the right hand gath- 
ering with painful, unremitting toil, the 
left scattering witl splendid recklessness. 
Dress has an app! ciable effect upon the 
mental condition individuals, whatev- 
er their gravity « intelligence. There 
are few men not far advanced in years, 
and still fewer women, who do not feel 


more confidence in themselves, perhaps 
more self-respect, r the consciousness 
of being well-dressed, or, rather, when 


the knowledge that thev are well-dress- 








ed reneves t] el ot all const ious! ess 
upon the subject. To decide upon the 
costume which can secure this serene 
self-satisfa n is im] ossible. For to ex- 
cellen e il dres there are posi ive and 
relative conditions A man cannot be 
positive y well-d s d, whose costume 
does 1 uit tl per iliarities of his per- 
son and positi or relatively, whose 
exterior d ficiently contorm 


the fashior (unless that should 


be very ni is and ridiculous) to es- 
cape rem eccentricity. The ques 
tion is, th mplicated with the 
considera ividual pect a ities 
and the fa e day, which are un- 
know ul elements. But max- 
ims of re ication can be laid 
down, t \ h fashions and indi- 
viduals m n at peril consequent 
upon viola f the laws of reason and 


beauty. 


The comfo 


decency needful to 





dress—the |] i iu’s double case of 
skins and Hottentot’s cumberbund 
need not sted on; for maxims a 
not made for idiots. But dress should 
not only s ] tl points, but seem to 


secure tl as to others than the 


wearer ol a : vhat difference is there 
between and seeming to shiver, 
sweltering and seeming to swelter ? 
Conve wl h is to be distin- 
odily comfort, is the 


26 


guished from mer 


VOL. IV 
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next essential of becoming dri A man 
should not go | rtridge-shooting in a 


Spanish cloak; a woman should not en- 
ter an omnibus, that must carry twelve 
inside, with her skirts so expanded by 
steel ribs that the vehicle can comfort- 
ably hold but four of her, wr do the 
honors of a table in hi ging leeves that 
threaten destruction to cups and saucers, 


and take toll of gravy from every dish 


that passes them rrowed by 
bankrupt invention from a bygone age 
to satisfy craving fickleness, suited the 
habits of their first wearers, who would 
as soon have swept the é is driven 
through them, packed thirteen to the doz- 











en, in a carriage con n to every pas- 
senger who could pay six nts: and 
hanging-sleeves were fit for women who, 
instead of servi! thers, wer erved 
themselv by pages on the kne 
in uty ot 10 al ‘ = i I al 1 
in costume can c¢ npen manifest 
inconvenience to the wearer. It is part- 
ly from an intuitive recogni of this 
truth, tha 1 g V ! before 
seems, and is, more t than one 
that opens behind I lady’s maid is 
invisible 

No dy s is tol il le I 0 xl taste, 
which does not per 
mit, the easy } i Ove 

| 

ment proper to tl u | con- 
a yn » | » penty 

fitness x ! { ldren 
should be si ) ever 
tiie condition t] | I xpen 
Sive Let them 1 8, except 
on rare, formal occasions, be rmented 
with the toilette Give them clea skins, 
twice a day ; and ) ] est, clothes 
that will protect the weather 
as they exercis I ] wht to 
roll upon th n the dirt, 
and whicl \ ) to se¢ 
torn or soiled Do this, if you have a 
| ince’s re lb 
vulgar. For, a you \ able 
to afford to «: l re or 
break the P l va ) muse- 
ment, if you ) é ; Jew- 





] 


els were not made for the mire, vases to 


be broken, or handsome clothes to be 
soiled and torn. 

Next to convenience is fitness to years 
and condition in life. A man can as 
thought, add a cubit to 


’ 
b 4 Mi 


soon, by takin 


his stature as a woman take five years 








from her appe ce by “dressing young 





rhe attempt to make age look like you 
only succeeds in depriving age of its pe- 


= ; ; ; 
culiar and becoming beauty, and leavi 








it a bloated or a haggard sham. 


tions of life have no politi il recognition 























They are not higher and lower; they are 
Oise, The didaction between than 
is none the less real. that it is not written 
down, and they a labelled feason 
and taste alike require that this differ- 
ence hould have ward expression. 
TI abandonment of distinctive profes- 
sional costume is associated with a move- 
ment of soci rog nd so cannot | 
arrested ; but it is much to be d in 
te eff; t non +1 } ty the kee o 
and the harmonious contrast of external 
lift 

Of the absolute beauty of dress form 
all arts whicl al to the eve rl 

ih 

lines of e should, in ev ry pa 
conform to t! of Nat or | in |} 
mony with tl ’ Pap said a littl 
boy, who saw | } th { ‘ mx 
in complet walking stume, * hat a 
hich hat! Does you vl o » to the 


top of it? The estion touched th 


1; ] 


cardinal point of form in costume Un- 


1 > ] ‘ + 
broken, flowing ines are essential to the 





beauty of dress; and fixed ingles are 
monstrous, @xX ept where Natur has p! w- 
ed them, at tl f the limbs with 
the trunk e gener il outlines of the 





figure should ve indicated; and no long 
garment which flows from ft 


} r 7 ; ] st « eral] 
if I l mMpicte [ ut ag aie, 
downward is c¢ nplet withe i girdle.* 





* Mr. Grey [in n $ 1 by way of 
illustration]. The f s’ fu ess 
iring several I but re t iban- 
dc with its straig itting pitilessly 
across the rounded I ns f th shoulders 


and bust, and making women seem painfully 
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As to distinctive forms of costume for the 





sexes, long robes, concealing the person 








knee, are required by the female figure, - 
if only to l iin inherent defects, — 
if those pe ~ be called de- 





tions and do not diminish its sexual at- y 
tractivenes Woman’s ure ha ry its F 
centre of gra low s breadth t the 
hip great na he smaliness her 
feet, its base irrow, her 1 itura ove- 
ment in a e which does 1 on- 
ceal the acti he hip and knee-joints 
. ' , ’ 
Is unavoK t ad, tl ht ne the - 
less t tive ./ t} a 
| ittrac e eve | other he 
sox * a 
r next my ince 
Toset me are ’ tain- * 
; t 
+ } r j 
ses O e al Dos- 
it | px 
: I howeve be en- . 





ernie l h y n re ol 
broken and « } But d 
es st l, ‘ ed or ec} 











- @e 
i 
ae genteel eet 


, = 
. 
sds” ancien 


‘ i t f 
i 
t 
t of \ par- 

+ y It ‘ 
i } 
( r ! 2 
t ‘ he the } 
muse ss 6 t . | ’ 
the ho ne 

* For inst he 1 s t 
dancers, except t y rtificia the 
feet and hands. 
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— 


funct t, and seem to do so, 
and s ( do that which it 


never be worn ub- 
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venient and suitable, beautiful in form 
and color, 
with Nature and itself. 


simple, genuine, harmonious 


Mrs. Gre yf. All very fine, and, doubt- 
less, very true, as well as sententious and 
But hark you, Mr. Wiseman, 
to something not dreamt of in your phi- 
We 


simple, genuine, and harmonious, or even 


profound. 


losophy women dress, not to be 


to please you men, but to brave each 


other’s criticism ; and so, when the time 
comes to get our Fall things, Laura and 
I will go and ask what is the fashion, and 


wear what is the fashion, in spite of you 





and your rudiments and elements. 


Grey. I expected nothing else; and, 
indeed, I am not sure that in your pres- 
ent circumstances I should desire you to 
do otherwis , or, at most, to deviate more 
than slichtly from the pre vailing mode 
toward such points as simplicity, 
genuine ness, and harmo y. But il you 


' saa 
were to set the fas n instead of follow- 


ing it, I sho better things. 
Mrs. G Fall thing 
Tomes. 


But society has little to hope 
for from | l 


} " 
ina allbys 


and conditions with a distinctive costume. 
That was a part of the essay that sur- 
prised me mu . For the mere sake of a 


picturesque variet would you perpetu- 


ate the devgradat 1 of labor, the s« creva- 
tion of professions, and 
of the social barriers betwee n 


set up again one 
man and 
Hin- 


untor- 


man? Your doctrine is fitter for 
dostan than for America. This 


mity of costume, of which you complain, 


is the great outward and visible sign of 


the present politic and future social, 


equality of the race 


Grey. You forget that the essay eXx- 
pressly recognizes, not only the connec- 
tion between socia progress and the 
abandonment of distinction in profes- 


. 1 P : 
sional costume, bu 





$ perh ups some- 


what hastily, innot be arrested, 





on the score of the 
life. If 


progress or vari- 


and deplores it onl 
beauty and fitness of external 
we must give up social 


loubt whi h 


ety of costume, who could 


to choose? But I do not hesitate to as- 
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sert that this uniform phase of costume is 


social ad- 


logical consequence of 


2 i 
vancement, that it is the result of vanity 


not a 


and petty pride, and in its spit 





at var 
riance with the very doctrine of equality, 


condition, 


For the 


irrespective of « cupation or 
it seems to spring. 


from which 


carpenter, the smith, the physician, the 


lawyer, who, when not engaged in his 


ng, makes it a point not to be known 


call 


as belonging to it, contemns it and puts 


it to open shame; and so this endeavor 


of all men to dress on every possible oc- 


casion in a uniform style unsuited to la- 
bor, so far from eles ] 


iting labor, degrades 
it, and demoralizes the laborer. This is 


exemplified every ind especialls 
i lay, and ecially on 


Sunday, when nine-tenths of our popula- 


tion do all in thei power, at co of cash 


and stretch of « , at sacrifice of fu- 
ture comfort and } nt sell-respect and 
peace of mind, to look as unlike their 
real selves on other d YS a8 poss e. Our 
very maid-servants, who were brought up 
shoeless, stockingless, and bonnetless, and 
who work day night for a few dol- 


lars a month, spend se dollars in pro- 


g themselves with hooy :, flounced 


vidin 


bonnets for 


silk dresses, and varie 





Tomes. 


their 


+] 
phy he poor crea- 


tures holiday r he liday- 


dress ? 
Grey. F 


ar from it! Let them, let us 


all, have more | lays, and holiday- 
dresses as beautiful as may be. But I 


cannot see why a holid iy-dress should 
be so entirely unlike the dress they wear 
on oth« r days. I have a respect as well 


as an 


admiration white-capped, 
head « ] French 


which I cannot fe r my 


bonnetless maid, 


own wife’s 
nurse, when I meet her fla 


1 
unting along 


the streets on Sunday afternoon in a 


rar uii- 


bonnet which is a cheap and vu 


tation of that whi ife wears, and 


a 


really like it only in aflording no protec- 


tion to her he ad, and 


equiring huge pins 


to kee p it in the place where a bonnet is 


least required. I have seen a farmer, 


whose worth, intelligence, and manly 


dignity found fitting expression in the 
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dress that he daily wore, sacrifice this 
harmonious outward seeming in an hour, 
and sink into insignificance, if not vul- 
garity, by putting on a dress-coat and a 
shiny stove-pipe hat to 
to“ York.” A dr 
able hat are such h 


that he must 


vo to meeting or 
ss-coat and a fashion- 


leous habits in them- 


selves, e unmistakably a 


man bred to wearing them, and on whom 
they sit easi y; if not a well-looking and 


distinguished man, who can don them 
with impunity, especially if we have been 
accustomed to se¢ n in a less exacting 
costume. 


Mr. Key. The 


man wil 


y reason why every 


,a fice of his comfort and 


his last five dollars, exercise his right to 


wear them whet *he can doso. But 
your idea oO i beaut ful costume, Mr. 
Grey, seems t ‘ lue, red, or yellow 


bag, or bolster-cas« uwn over the head, 


mouth downwards, with a hole in the 
middle of the bott for the neck and 
two at the corners for the arms, and 
bound about t waist with a cord; 


for I observe that you insist upon a 
girdle. 

Grey. I don’t scout your pattern so 
Cos- 


espect have been 


much as y prol vy expected. 


tumes worse In eve 


often worn Ay e girdle ? Is it not, 
in female dr it least, the most charm- 
ing accessory ¢ tume ? that which 


most defines t] beauties of wom- 


an’s form? that to which the tenderest 
associations cling ? Its knot has ever 
had a sweet significance that makes it 
sacred. What token could a lover re- 


ceive that he would prize so dearly as 


the girdle whos live he has so often 


s Waller, — 


envied ? “TJ 








“That which 1 waist confin’d 
li now n emples bind. 

Give 1 t tt ‘bon bound, 

Take . ok 4 es round.” 


Have women taste ‘ nd cz 


off this e« s Ww which the least at- 


in they put 


tractive of them ] 
Have they 


n some of Venus’s 


beauty ? sentiment ? and 
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can they discard so true a type of their 
tender power that its mere lengthening 
makes every man: their servant ? 

Tomes. Your bringing up the poets to 
your aid reminds me that you have the 
to the 
What 


s “ Costly 


greatest of them against you, as 
importance of richness in dress. 


do you say to Shakespeare’ 


i 
thy habit as thy purse can 


, but not 





expressed in fancy” ? 
Grey. as Shake- 


speare’s advice in dress by people 


That it is ofte: quoted 


who 





know nothing else that he w te, und 
who would have his support for their ex- 
travagance, when, in fact, we do not 
know what Shakespea would have 
thought upon the s ibje t, hae lived 
now. It is the advice of a worl mind- 
ed old courtier to his son, given as a mere 


prudential maxim, at a time when, to make 


an impression und vet on at court, a man 


had need to be rit hly dressed. That need 


1 
has entirely passed iway. 


Miss Larches. But, Mr. Grey, I re- 
member your findir vult with the pow- 
der on the head-dress of that marquise 


concealed the 
In such a case I 
pe wider a blessing Do 
red hair ? 


Grey. When it is beautiful, I d 


prefer it to that of any « 


bec ause it 


costume, 


hair of the weare 
should l 


consider 
you really 


adimire 


mean golden hair, or flax n, or yellow 


the color of dark red amber, 


{ treshly cut copper. 


or hnearel! yet, ol 
' ° 
red hair, as 


There is ugly 
i black and brown, and every other 


} 


hue. It is not the mere nan 





or of the hair that makes it beautifi 
and texture. Ih 
] 


lack hair that 


tint 


not, but its 





was hideous to the 
sight and repulsive to the touch,— other, 


and 


ishion I is asserts d 


ae , , 
also black, that charmed the eyes 


wooed the finvers. F 
herself even in this particular. T 
} 





have been times when the really f 
nate possessor of such brown tresses as 
Miss Larches’s would have been deemed 


: . ’ 
unfortunate. No troubadour would have 


sung her praises; or if he did, he would 
either have left her hair ur pr uised, or 


else lied and called it golden, meaning 
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red, as we know by the illuminated books 
of the Middle Ages. Had she lived in 
Venice, that oreat school of color, two 
or three hundred years ago, im the days 
of Titian and Giorgione, its greatest 
masters, she would probably have sat 
upon a balcony with her locks drawn 
through a crownless broad-brimmed hat, 
and covered with dye, to remove some 
of their rich chestnut hue, and substitute 
a reddish tinge ;—just as this lady is rep- 
resented as doing in this Venetian book 
of costumes of that date. 

Key. Oh that two little nephews of 
mine, that the boys eall Carroty Bill 
and Brickdust Ben, were here! How 
these comfortable words would edify 
them ! 

Grey. Tm afraid not, if they under- 
stood me, or the poets, who, as well as 


the painters, a1 Horace’s 


Pyrrha had red hair, 


with me, 


“ Cul flay 1 re s mam 


which, if Tome will not be severely 


critical, I will translate, — 
“For whon < thy amber hair 
In neat s . 9 


s are always rav- 
ing about neat sii ity, or something 
else that is not the fashion. I suppose 
they sustain you in your condemnation 
of perfumes, too. 

Tomes. There I'm with Grey,—and 
the poets, too, I think. 

Mrs. Grey. What say you, Mr. Key ? 

Tomes. At least, 


him, | *lautus Says, 


Grey, [turning to 
Vulier recte olet 
ubi nihil olet,” which you may translate 


for the ladies, if you choose. I always 


distrust a woman ste ped in perfumes 
upon the very point as to which she 


seeks to impress me favorably. 
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Tr las if to himself and Tomes). — 
Grey [as if to himself anc 7 es |. 


* Still to be pow , st perfum l, 
Lady, it is to be rd, 
Though Art’s suses are not found, 


All is not sweet, all is not sound.” 

Mrs. Grey. W hat is that you are hav- 
ing to yourselves, there ? 

Grey. Only a verse or two a propos 
from rare Ben. 

Mrs. Grey. What do poets know about 
dress, even when they are poetesses ? 
Look at your friend, the authoress of the 
“ Willow Wreath.” What a spook that 
Where does she get those 


dresses ? I’ve often wondered —— 


woman is! 


Here the olass loor opened, and a 
neat, fresh-look neg I 1id-servant said, 


“Please, Ma’am, dinner is served.” 


Grey. Dinn« Have we been talking 
here two morta! lx 2 You’ HI stop, 
of course: don’t t of declining. Nelly 
blushes, yonce ) thul, on “1 | itable 
thoughts intent.” I[ don’t believe “ our 
general mother,” th sh she had Eden 
for her larder, heard Adam announce 
the Archangel’ <] 1 visit about 
dinner-time wit! 1 momentary qualm 
as to whether the peaches w | go round 
twice. There'll be enough for Miss Larch- 
es and you, Nell; ul we gentlemen 
will beam smiles upon you as we mince 
our modest shar« Let us go in. Mr. 
Key, will you commit ye If to Mrs. 
Grey? Miss | hes, will you lay aside 
your bonnet? 0! s off uly ! One 
can’t see, unless one stands behind you; 
and I prefer the front view. P iv, t ike 
my arm. And s, keep at a respect- 
ful distance in t rear the ifety of 
Miss Larches’s skirts, she ¥ be for 
excluding you, if we should have a talk 


about another ph 


stay away herself; and neither of you 


could be spared. 
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q - ‘ 
THE ARTIST-PRISONER. 

HeRg, in this vacant cell of mine, 
I picture and paint my Apennine. 
In spite of walls and gyvéd wrist, 
I] vather my gold and amethyst. 
The muffled footsteps’ ebb and swell, 
Immutable tramp of sentinel, 

4 

: The clenchéd lip, the raze of doom, 
The hollow-resounding dungeon-gloom, 





All fade and cease, as, mass and line, 


¥ 


I shadow the sweep ot Apennine, 


And from my olive palette take 


The marvellous pigments, flake by flake. 


With azure, pearl, and silver white, 


The purple of bloom and malachite, 


SPT YORI, hee hg 


Ceiling, wall, and iron door, 


" 
E’en where his shadow falls athwart 
The sunlight of noon, I’ve a glory wrou; 
Ilave shaped the gloom and golden shine 
lo image my gleaming Apennine. 

( No cruel Alpine heights are there, 


Dividing the depths of pallid air; 
4 } } ’ 


But sea-blue liftings, far and fine, 


With driftings of pe arl and coralline ; 


And domes of marble, every one 


All ambered o’er by setting sun ;— 


Yes, marble realms, that, clear and high, 


So float in the purple-azure sky, 


We all have deemed them, o’er and o’er, 





Miraculous isles of madrepore ; 


Nor marvel made that hither floods 


Bore wonderful forms of hero-gods. 





When the grim guard goes, I picture o’er. 
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The 





Oh, can you see, as spirit sees, 


Yon silvery sheen of olive-trees ? 


lo me a sound of murmuring doves 


Comes wandering up from olive-groves, 


And lingers near me, while I dwell 


On yonder fair field of asphodel, 


HIalf-lost in sultry songs of bees, 


As, touching my chaliced anemones, 


I prank their leaves with dusty sheen 


l'o show where the golden bees have been. 


On granite wall I paint the June 


With emerald grape and wild festoon,— 


Its chestnut-trees with open palms 


Beseeching the sun for daily alms,— 


In sloping valley, veiled with vines, 


\ violet path beneath the pines, — 


Che way one goes to find old Rome, 


Its far away sign a purple dome. 


But not for me the glittering shrine: 


I worship my God in the Apennine ! 


lo all save those of artist eyes, 


Che listeners to silent symphonies, 


Only a cottage small is mine, 


With poppied pasture, sombre pine. 


But they hear anthems, prayer, and bell, 





And sometimes they hear an organ swell ; 


They see what seems —so saintly fair — 


Madonna herself a-wandering there, 


Bearing baby so divine 


They speak of the Child in Palestine ! 


Yet I, who threw my palette down 


To fight on the walls of yonder town, 


Know them for wife and baby mine, 
As, weeping, I trace them, line by line, 


In far-off glen of Apennine! 
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THE MINISTER’S WOOING. 


{Continued.] 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A GUEST AT THE COTTAGE. 


NoruHING is more striking, 


in the light 
and shadow of the human drama, than to 
mpare the inner life and thoughts of 
levated and silent natures with the 


‘ 
thoughts and plans which those by whom 
they are surrounded have of and for them. 
Little thou 


lations that busied the friendly head of 


cht M ury of any of the specu- 
Miss Prissy, or that lay in the provident 


forecastings of her prudent mother. When 


1 life into which all our life-nerves have 
run is t suddenly away, there follows, 
after the first long bleeding is stanched, 
an internal paralysis of certain portions 
of our nature. It was so with Mary: the 
thousand fibres that bind youth and wom- 
anhood to earthly love and life were all 
in her as ill as the grave, and on y the 
spiritu id divine part of her being was 
active Her hopes, desires, and aspira- 
tions were all such as she could have 
had i iter perfection as a disembod- 
ied S| than as a mortal woman. The 
small take for self which she had in- 
vested in lif was gone, —and hence- 
forward | personal matters were to her 
so indifferent that she scarce was con- 
scious of a wish in relation to her own 
individua happiness. Through the sud- 
len f a great affliction, she was in 


} 


that state of self-abnegation to which the 


mystics brought themselves by fastings 
ind self-imposed penances, — a state not 


purely healthy, nor realizing the divine 
ideal of a perfect human being made 
} 


to exist in the relations of human life, — 
but one of those exceptional conditions, 
which, like the hours that often prec ede 
dissolution, seem to impart to the subject of 
them a peculiar aptitude for delicate and 
refined itual impressions. We could 
not afford to have it always night,— and 


we must think that the broad, gay morn- 





ing light, when meadow-lark and robin 
and bobolink are singing in chorus with a 
thousand insects and the waving of a thou- 
sand breezes, is on the whole the most in 
accordance with the average wants of 
those who have a material life to live and 
material work to do. But then we rever- 
ence that clear-obscure of midnight, when 
everything is still and dewy ;—then sing 
the nightingales, which cannot be heard 
by day ; then shine the mysterious stars. 
So when all earthly voices are hushed in 
the soul. all earthly lights darkened, mu- 
sic and color float in from a higher sphere. 

No veiled run, with her shrouded fore- 
head and downcast eyes, ever moved 
about a convent with a spirit more ut- 
terly divided from the world than Mary 


loyments. 


moved about her daily en 





Her care about the details of life seem- 
ed more than ever minute; she was al- 


ating her mother in eve 





ways antici 


direction, and strivin 


by a thousand 


gentle preveniences to save her from 
fatirue and care; there was even a ten- 
derness about her ministrations, as if the 
daughter had changed feelings and places 
with the mother. 

The Doctor, too, felt a change in her 
manner towards him, which, always con- 
siderate and kind, was now invested with 
a tender thoughtfulness and anxious so- 
licitude to serve which often brought 
tears to his eyes. All the neighbors who 
had been in the habit of visiting at the 
house received from her, almost daily, 
in one little form or another, some proof 


of her thoughtful remembrance. 





She seemed in particular to attacl 
herself to Mrs. Marvyn,—throwing her 
care around that fragile and wounded 
nature, as a generous vine will some- 
times embrace with tender leaves and 
flowers a dying tree. 

But her heart seemed to have yearn- 


ings beyond even the circle of home and 





. 


SET a 
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friends. She longed for the sorrowful 
and the afflicted,—she would go down to 
the forgotten and the oppressed,— and 
made herself the companion of the Doc- 
tor’s secret walks and explorings among 
the poor victims of the slave-ships, and 
entered with zeal as teacher among his 
African catechumens. 

Nothing but the limits of bodily strength 
could confine her zeal to do and suffer 
for others; a river of love had suddenly 
been checked in her heart, and it needed 
all these channels to drain off the waters 
that must otherwise have drowned her in 
the suffocating agonies of repression. 

Sometimes, indeed, there would be a 
returning thrill of the old wound,—one 
of those overpowering moments when 
some turn in life brings back anew a 
great anguish. She would find unex- 
pectedly in a book a mark that he had 
placed there,— or a turn in conversation 
would bring back atone of his voice,— 
or she would see on some thoughtless 
young head curls just like those which 
were swaying to and fro down among the 
wavering seaweeds,— and then her heart 
gave one great throb of pain, and turned 
for relief to some immediate act of love 
to some living being. They who saw 
her in one of these moments felt a sure- 
ing of her heart towards them, a moist- 
ure of the « ye, a sense of some inexpres- 
sible yearning, and knew not from what 
pain that love was wrung, nor how that 
poor heart was seeking to still its own 
throbbings in blessing them. 

By what name shall we call this beau- 


tiful twilight, this night of the soul, so 





starry wi heavenly mysteries? Not 
happiness, —but blessedness. They who 
have it walk among men “as sorrowful, 
yet alway rejoicing,—as poor, yet mak- 
ing many rich,—as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things.” 

The Doctor, as we have seen, had 
always that reverential spirit towards 
women which accompanies a healthy and 
great nature; but in the constant con- 
verse which he now held with a beautiful 
being, from whom every particle of selfish 


feeling or mortal weakness seemed sub- 





limed, he appeared to yield his soul up to 
her leading with a wondering huuility, 
as to some fair, miraculous messenger of 
Heaven. All 


perience, all delicate shadings ot the 


qui stions of internal ex- 


spiritual history, with which his pastoral 
communings in his flock made him con- 


versant, he brou to her to be re olve d 





with the purest simplicity of trust. 

“ She is one of the Lord’s rariti 3,” he 
said, one day, ta Mrs. Scudder, “ and I find 
it difficult to maintain the bounds of Chris- 


tian faithfulness in tal 





is a charm of the Lord’s hi 

they know not their own beauty ; and 
God forbid that I should tempt a creature 
made so pe rfect by divine erace to self- 
exaltation, or lay my hand una ivisedly, 
as Uzzah did, upon the ark of God, by 
my inconsiderate praises !” 

-~ Well. Ly tor,” said Miss Prissy) ® wl 0 sat 
in the corner, sewing on the dove-colored 
silk, “I do wish you could come into on 
of our meetings and hear those blessed 
prayers. I don’t think you nor an) body 
else ever heard anything like ’em.” 


“T would, indeed, that I might with 
propriety enjoy the privilege,” said the 
Doct r. 


“Well, I'll tell you what,” said Miss 





Prissy ; “next week they’re going to meet 
here ; and lll leave the door just ijar, ar d 
you can hear every word, just by stand- 
ing in the entry.” 

“ Thank you, Madam,” said the Doctor; 
“it would certainly be a blessed privilege, 


but I cannot persuade myself that such 
an act would be consistent with Chr n 
propriety.” 

“ Ah, now do hear that good man!” 
said Miss Prissy, afte r he had left t yoOmn * 
“if he ha’n’t got the making of a real 
gentleman in him, as well as a real Chris- 
tian '— thouch I alw ys did Say, for 
part, that a real Christian will be entle- 
man. But I don’t believe all the tempta- 

I 
tions in the world could stir that blessed 
man one jot or grain to do the least thing 
that he thinks is wrong or out of the w Ly, 
Well, I must say, I never saw such a good 


man; he is the only man I ever saw good 


enough for our Mary.” 
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Another spring came round, and brought 
its roses, and \ e-trees blossomed for 
the th ne s e commencement 
of our st und ins had rebuilt 
their nest, and began to lay th blue 
eggs in it iL Mar still walked her 
calm irse, aS a fied priestess of 
the ’ s \ Mar were 
the hea now pendent « her, the 
spiritua Y e thre is ol which 
wert i ! wing hand many 
the sou | SI or oppress- 





ed W 5 \ i in her bosom 
at « : l sanct \ So 
many T | hours 
of int ill, and ¢ n need- 
ed to bx to ¢ we all for 
whom s ul. United to the 
good Do ship and 
fellow ! iu crown ac- 
custo id timate 
man l »— which 
had iild,” and 
“dear M ! ind at 


frequ it I raved ry the 
calm, ss Ol se still, 
blue tle s which 
came Ww t \ itter of the 


pulse x of the slightest flush 


on tl I 
oO Ti 3 fT ug p ysf- 
marked .” It was 1 Ma- 
dame de | , it \ n French, 

and ran 
“My DEAR I Wurt ROSE: — 
“] s we more, 


and | ) l ull | in Newport. 


sad ; 





Dear | M I 1 sad, very 

the days n too long; and 
every I . ou ( my win- 
dow I was n. Tam 
not s I oO when I 
eared 1d smooth 
my feath tine irds. That is the 
best ki: f » for us women:—if we 
love anytt i t 1an our clothes, it 
is sure to | y us great s Ww For all 
that, I can’t help thinking it is very noble 
and beautiful to love ;—love is very beau- 


tiful, but very, very sa 


My poor dear 











little white cat, I should like to hold you 
a little while to my heart ; —it is s ld all 
the time, and aches so, I I were dead ; 
but then I am not good enough ya 
The Abbé s iys, we mi ist offe j ir sor- 
row to God as a satisfaction fo sins. 
I have a good de il to offer iuse my 
nature is strong and I ean feel a creat deal 
“ But I unvery s fish, dear Mary, 
to think only of mys If, when Ik v how 


Ah! but you knew he 


you must suffer. 


] } + 
loved you truly, the poor dear that 
is something. I pray daily for his soul; 
don’t think it wrong of me 10W it 
; “enh *- 

is our re rion we snouid a io our 


to Mrs 


Mar- 
ir heart 


“ yp 1 ‘ | 
ivemember me tends V 





Poor mother 


vyn. the bl 
of the Mother of God alone « inder- 
stand such sorrows 

“Tam coming ina week or two, and then 
I have many things to say to t belle 
rose blanche; till then I kiss | little 
hands. 


‘ VIRGINIE DE FRONTIGNAC. 


One beautiful afternoon, not long af- 





ter, a carriage stopped at the cottage, and 
Madame de Frontignac alighted. Mary 
was spinning in her garret-b« ir, and 
Mrs. Scudder was at that m« ita 
little distance from the house, spri ikling 
some linen, which wa laid out { bleach 


on the ereen turf of the clothes y urd. 
Madame de 


carriage, 


Frontignac Ser away the 





way, pursu- 


ing the sound of Mary’s spinning-wheel 


mingled with her song; and in at 


und ran up the 





throwing aside the curtain, she seized Ma- 
ry in her arms, and kissed her on either 
chee k, laughing ind ervi bo onee 
“T knew where I sh find yu, ma 
blanche! heard the wheel of my 1 
little pru ess! It’s a good wl sil 


her, ni f Ah, Mary, 1a 
know 


bitter, is’n’t it 


we spun toge 


ling, little do we what we s 
life is hard 
how white your cheeks are, poor 


Madame de 


tears in her own eyes, passing 


and 
child!” 
Frontignac spoke with 
her hand 
caressingly over the fair cheeks 


“ And you have grown pale, too, dear 
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Madame,” said Mary, looking up, and 
struck with the change in the once bril- 
liant face. 

“Have I, petite? I don’t know why 
not. We women have secret places 
where our life runs out. At home I wear 
rouge; that makes all right; — but I don’t 
put it on for you, Mary; you see me just 
as I am.” 

Mary could not but notice the want of 
that brilliant color and roundness in the 
cheek, which once made so glowing a pic- 
ture ; the eyes seemed larger and tremu- 
lous with a pathetic depth, and around 
them those bluish circles that speak of 
languor and pain. Still, changed as she 
was, Madame de Frontignac seemed only 
ly interesting and fascinat- 


ing than ever. Still she had those thou- 


more striking 


sand pretty movements, those nameless 
graces of manner, those wavering shades 
of expression, that irresistibly enchain- 
ed the eye and the imagination, — true 
Frenchwoman as she was, always in one 
rainbow shimmer of fancy and feeling, 
like one of those cloud-spotted April 
days which give you flowers and rain, 
sun and shadow, and snatches of bird- 
singing, all at once. 

“I have sent away my carriage, Mary, 
and come to stay with you. You want 
me,—n’est ce pas?” she said, coaxingly, 
with her arms round Mary’s neck; “if 
you don’t, fant pis! for I am the bad 
penny you English speak of,— you can- 
not get me off.” 

“T am sure, dear friend,” said Mary, 
earnestly, “ we don’t want to put you off.” 
“] know it; you are true; you mean 
what you say; you are all good real gold, 
down to your hearts; that is why I love 
you. But you, my poor Mary, your 
cheeks are very white; poor little heart, 
you suffer!” 

“No,” said Mary; “1 do not suffer 
now. Christ has given me the victory 
over sorrow.” 

There was something sadly sublime in 
the manner in which this was said,—and 
something so sacred in the expression of 
Mary’s face that Madame de Frontignac 


crossed herself, as she had been wont 
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before a shrine ; and then said, “ Sweet 
Mary, pray for me ; I am not at peace; 
I cannot get the vict wry over sorrow.” 

“ What sorrow can you have?” said 
Mary,—* you, so beautiful, so rich, so ad- 
mired, whom everybody must love ?” 

“ That is what I came to tell you; I 
came to confess to you. But you must 
sit down there,” she said, placing Mary on 
a low seat in the earret-window; “ and 
Virginie will sit here,” she said, drawin 


a bundle of uncarded wool towards her, 


og 
5 


and sitting down at Mary’s feet. 


“ Dear Madame,” said Mary, “ let me 
get youa better seat.” 
“No, no, mignonne, this is best; I 


want to lay my head in your lap”;—and 


she took off her ridiny-hat with its stream- 
ing plume, and t | it carelessly from 
her, and laid her h d down on Mary’s 
lap. “ Now don’t call me Madame any 
more. Do you know,” sh d, raising 
her head with a sudden ) ig] tening of 


cheek and eye, “ao 5 1 know tl 1 there 


are two mes to this person ¢ ol s Vir- 
ginie, and the other is Madame de Fron- 
tignac. Every body in Philace I iia knows 
Madame de Frontignac ; —she is very gay, 
very careless, vi ry hap v5 he never has 
any serious hours, or any d thoughts; 
she wears powder and diamonds, and 
dances all night, and never pra’ that 


is Madame. But Virginie is quite another 


thing. She is tired of all this,—tired of 


the balls, and the dancing, and the dia- 
| 


monds, and the beaux; and she likes true 


people, and would like to live very quiet 

with somebody that she loved. She is 

very unhappy ; and she prays, too, some- 
oat 


} 17} 


times, in a poor little way,—like the birds 
in your nest out there, who don’t know 
much, but chipper and cry because they 
are hungry. This is your Virginie. Ma- 
dame never comes here, — never call me 
Madame.” 

“Dear Virginie,” said Mary, “ how I 
love you!” 
“Do you, Mary,—bDien sir? You are 


my good angel! I fel 


t a good impulse 
from you when I first saw you, aad have 


when I 


got one of your pretty little letters. Oh, 
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been very foolish 


1d sometimes tempt- 


d! Oh, sometimes 


care for God or 


was very bad of me, — 


lish little fly caught 
e he knows it.” 


ned her companion 
of eager sympathy, 


h curiosity. 


u understand me 


dame de Frontignac, “ un- 


You 
lear angel mamma 


little, and I was 


many years. 


he Sacré Ceeur, in 
»y and very good, 


oved me, and I 
| to be so pious, and 
When I took my first 
tha prepared me. 
and is in heaven 
when I came to 
a bride, with 
that 

} 


ind said she hoped 


my 
veil, she 
«ly better than 
d be happy. I 
those words then ; 
mes! The 4 


t I had a hus- 


the army, and 


iarry me when I 


it he would give 


hings, and show 
love and honor 


ried at last; and 
is a good brave 

i to me very old 
vas always kind to 
obody knows how 
und let me do ev- 
1 so I liked him 
ht there was no 


: 
e him, or anybody 


I didn’t love any- 


I milly liked people, 


All 


1 to be lovers, and 


than others. 


yut and see what 
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—" 
foolish 


things I could make them do, be- 
cause it pleased my vanity; but I laughed 
at the very idea of love. 

“ Well, Mary, when we came to Phila- 
delphia, I heard everybody speaking of 
Colonel 
man he was; and I[ thought it would be a 
to have | 
and so I did all I could 


Burr, and what a fascinating 





pretty thing in my train,— 


him. I 


und if it is a sin 


to charm 
tried all my little arts, 


for us women to do such things, I 


im sure 
Mary, he 


was. These 


I have been punished lor it. 


was stronger than I 


men, 


they are not satisfied with having the 
whole earth under their feet, and having 


all the strength and all the glory, but 


they must even take away our poor little 
reign ;— it’s too bad! 
tell you how it w 


I didn’t 


io me that 


“T can’t 
Know myself ; but it seemed 
and 
He 
brother ; 
} 


he took my very life away from me; 


it was all done before I knew it. 


called himself my frien l, my 
he offered to teach me Eng 


and 


life. I, that 





1e read 
with m« 


by-and-by he controlled 


= 
my whole 


used to be so 


haughty, so proud, —I, that used to laugh 


to think how ind pendent I was of every- 
body, —I was entire ly under his control, 
tho oh I tried not to show it. 1 didn’t 
well know where I was; for he talked 


friendship, and I talked frie: lship ; he 


talked about sympathetic natures that 

are made for each other, and I thought 
: ade A 2 Aiea 

how beautiful it all was; it was ing m 





Monsieur de F 


harmed with him 


a new world. outignac 


was as much is 1 was; 
told 


that he 


he often me that he was his best 


was his hero, his model 


I though —— 


friend, 
man; and oh, Mary, you 
what ] 


a Bayard, a 


would wonder to hear 


me say 


thought! I thought he was 


Sully, a Montmorenci,— 





everythin 
I loved | 


died for him ; ] 


grand 


and noble and good. m with 


a religion; I would have 


sometimes thought how I might lay down 


my life to save his, like women I read of 
I was 
I could feel so; and I did not 
How 


could I, when it made me feel more re- 


in history. I did not know myself; 
astonished 
th 


dream it this could be wror 


1: 9 


ligious than anything in my whole life? 
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Everything in the world seemed to grow 


sacred I thought, if men could be so 
; .e.. ’ 
good and admirable, life was a holy thing, 


and not to be trifled with. 
‘ But our good Abbé is a faithful shep- 
herd; and when I told him these things 


in confession, he told me I was in great 


danger, langer of falling into mortal 
sin. Oh, Mary, it was as if the earth 
had opened under me! He told me, too, 
that this noble man, this man so dear 


was a heretic, and that, if he died, he 


would go to dreadful pains. Oh, Mary, 
I dare ot tell you half what he told 


me, lreadful things that make me shiv- 
er when I think of them! And then he 





said that I must offer myself a sacrifice 
for him; that, if I would put down all 
this love, and overcome it, God would 
perhaps accept it as a satisfaction, and 

h at last. 
Qh, Mary, we 


never know how we love tili we try to 


bring him into the True Ch 


* Then I began to trv 


unlove ! It seemed like taking my heart 

out of my breast, and separat life from 
3 i - 

life. Tlow can one do it? I wish anv 


one would tell me. Th Abbé said I 
must do it by prayer ; but it seemed to 


me prayer only made me think the more 


“But at last I had a reat shock; ev- 
erythir | ke up like a eat, grand, no- 
ble d un and I waked out of it just 
as weak and wretched as one feels when 
Oh, Mary, I found I 
Madam de F; mtignac | | her fore- 
head on Mary’s knee, and her long chest- 
nut hair dr oped down over her face 
“Tle w as @ ing some whe with my hus- 


band to explore, out in the regions of 





the Ohio. where he had some sple 
schemes of founding a state; and I was 
all interest. And one dav, as they were 
prep ring, Monsieur de Frontignac gave 
me a qu untity of papers to re id and ar- 
range, and among them was a part of 
a letter : I never could in lagine how it 


got there; it was from Burr to one of his 
confidential friends. I read it, at first, 
wondering what it meant, till I came to 


two or three sentences about me.” 


energy’ 


“ Marvy. t 


cannot 
iss Wh 
not eve 
felt ar 
know us 


en a 


thought 
her« 
have 
flows 
him an 
fered 


for s 


time > Wi 


+“ Lk 


1 
plans 

I 

ture ; | 
do with 
my ! 


so n 
ever! 
in t 
the ( 
they . 


tense Ds 


highest 
“ 

sudde 

limb 


so lone ’ 


— how 
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led, pointing to wants something to hold to her heart: 
my life inma- let me have you,” she said, throwing her 


once still and 


egos that were 
, 1 . 
broken out of 





es with cold and hunger. 
um again,— I wish it all 
my heart could go back 
If I only could drop 1 
ea care for nothing 
ive tried to do that; I 

g wk where I was be- 
l t, dear Virginie ?” 

l l if you cou i? 
) nd sw t. all that.” 
me higher thoughts 
wre; I think my feel- 


>» conver- 
raised her head 


cat, my white 


Poor Virginie 





arins roun 


1 Mary. 
“Deer dear 





y tor you 


I knew it I felt y yers in my 
heart. Mary, I have many thoughts I 
dare not tell to anv ons " \ | 

nt help feeling that some a | 
( istians wl not in the True ¢ I 
Yo is f 1 Saint as Sa ( l- 








think of « lear Lady 1 yet tl 
there is no lva ym out ¢ tl ( 

This was a v ew ¢ the su to 
Mary who le own up V h he l- 
iar idea that the Romish Church was 
Babylon and Antichrist, and who, du 
Ing the cor ersation had been revols Li 
the same s é with ird ft 1 

her grave, bh yes 











u W ’ 
Which meited oa 
latter still we m 
is trving to talk 
mental 7 lexity 
here mad re 
than that, | s an infidel; he ] oO 
reli s heart I saw that 
nace } mbie to } ht 
to have put me on my guard. But 
vou, «le Mary. vou lo J sa 1 
. I ¢l we ; 7 st 2 h 
Abbé says that there is nothine s i 
ort us as to rin to ir n 
hat, if ( e he ! ‘ 
ne r know where it may < u it 
I can’t Ip y mine a very lit I 
iust tl k there are some saints th ure 
not in the True Church.” 
All a one who love Christ,’ l 


Mary; “ we are one in Him.” 
“1 should not dare to te 
Madame de Frontignac: and M 


queried in her heart, whether Dr. H. 





would feel satisfied that she could ng 
this wanderer to the fold of Christ without 





undertaking to batter down the walls of 





Pe 


— 


ohn ee ee at 
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her creed; and yet, there they were, the 
Catholic and the Puritan, each strong 
in her respective faith, yet melting to- 
gether in that embrace of love and sor- 
row, joined in the great communion of 
suffering. Mary took up her Testa- 
ment, and read the fourteenth chapter 
of John :— 

“ Let not your heart be troubled; ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. In 
my Father’s house are many mansions ; 
if it were not so, I would have told you. 
I go to prepare a place for you; and if I 
go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again and receive you unto myself, 
that where I am, there ye may be also.” 

Mary read on through the chapter,— 


through the next wonderful prayer; her 





face grew solemnly transparent, as of an 
angel; for her soul was lifted from earth 
by the words, and walked with Christ far 
above all things, over that starry pave- 
ment where each footstep is on a world. 

The greatest moral effects are like 
those of music,— not wrought out by 
sharp-sided intellectual propositions, but 
melted in by a divine fusion, by words 
that have mysterious, indefinite fulness 
of meaning, made living by sweet voices, 
which seem to be the out throbbings of 
angelic hearts. So one verse in the Bi- 
ble read by a mother in some hour of 
tender prayer has a significance deeper 
and higher than the most elaborate of 
sermons, the most acute of arguments. 

Virginie Frontignae sat as one divine- 
ly enchanted, while that sweet voice read 
on; and when the silence fell between 
them, she gave a long sigh, as we do when 
sweet music stops. They heard between 
them the soft stir of summer leaves, the 
distant songs of birds, the breezy hum 
when the afternoon wind shivered through 
many branches, and the silver sea chimed 
in. Virginie rose at last, and kissed Mary 
on the forehead. 

“ That is a beautiful book,” she said, 
“ and to read it all by one’s self must be 
lovely. I cannot understand why it should 
be dangerous; it has not injured you. 

“ Sweet saint,” she added, “ let me stay 


with you; you shall read to me every 





day. Do you know I came here to get 
you to take me? I want you to show me 
how to find peace where you do; will 
you let me be your sister?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mary, with a cheek 
brighter than it had been for many a day ; 
her heart feeling a throb of more real 
human pleasure than for long months. 

“ Will you get your mamma to let me 
stay ?” said Vi 
of a child ; “ haven’t you a little place like 


‘ginie, with the bashfulness 





yours, with white curtains and sanded 
floor, to give to poor little Virginie tk 
learn to be good in?” 

“Why, do you really want to stay 
here with us,” said Mary, “in this littl 
house ? ” 

“ Do I really ?” said Virginie, mimick- 
ing her voice with a start of her old play- 
fulness ;—“ don’t I really? Come now, 


mimi, coax the good mamma for me tel 


her I shall try to be very good. I shall 
hel ear naa . . 
ieip you with the spinbing,— you Know i 
spin beautifully,— and I shall make but 
ter, and milk the cow, and set the ta 
ble. Oh, I will be so useful, you can’t 


spare me 


“IT should love to have you dearly,” 





; “ but you would soon 
of society here.” 


be dull for w 
“ Quelle idée! ma petite dréle!” said 
the lady.— 


nation, had already recovered some of 





who, with the mobility of her 


the saucy mocking grace that was ha- 
bitual to her, as she began teasing lar} 
with a thousand little childish motions 
- Indeed, mimi, you must keep me hid 
up here, or may-be the wolf will find m¢ 
and eat me up; who knows ?” 

Mary looked at her with inquiring eyes 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean, Mary,—I mean, that, when 
he comes back to Philadelphia, he thinks 
he shall find me there; he thought I 
should stay while my husband was gone ; 
and when he finds I am gone, he may 
come to Newport; and I never want to 
see him again without you ;— you must 
let me stay with you.” 

“Have you told him,” said Mary, 


“what you think ?” 


“ ] wrote to him, Mary,— but, oh, I can’t 
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trust my heart! I want so much to be- 
lieve him, it kills me so to think evil of 
him, that it will never do for me to see 
him. If he looks at me with those eyes 
of his, I am all gone; I shall believe any- 
thing he tells me; he will draw me to 
him as a great magnet draws a poor little 
grain of steel.” 

“ But now you know his unworthiness, 
his baseness,” said Mary, “ I should think 
it would break all his power.” 

“ Should you think so? Ah, Mary, we 
cannot unlove in a minute; love is a 
great while dying. I do not worship 
him now as I did. I know what he is. 
I know he is bad, and I am sorry for 
it. I should like to cover it from all the 
world,—even from you, Mary, since | 
see it makes you dislike him; it hurts 
me to hear any one else blame him. But 
sometimes I do so long to think I am 
mistaken, that I know, if I should see 
him, I should catch at anything he might 
tell me, as a drowning man at straws; 
I should shut my eyes, and think, after 


all, that it was all my fault, and ask a 


thousand pardons for all the evil he has 

done. No,— Mary, you must keep your 

blue eyes upon me, or I shall be gone.” 
At this moment Mrs. Scudder’s voice 


was he: 





l, Calling Mary below. 

*“ Go down now, darling, and tell mam- 
ma; make a good little talk to her, ma 
: 


ie ow , . Tear ’ 
reine! Ah, you are queen here! all 


uo 
as you say, even the good priest there; 
you have a little hand, but it leads all; 
so go, petite.” 

Mrs. Scudder was somewhat flurried 
and discomposed at the proposition ;— 


there were tl 


e pros and the cons in her 
nature, such as we all have. In the 
first place, Madame de Frontignac be- 
longed to high society,—and that was 
pro; for Mrs. Seudder prayed daily 


against worldly vanities, because she felt 
a little traitor in her heart that was ready 
to open its door to them, if not constantly 


talked down. In the second place, Ma- 


dame de Frontignae was French,—there 
was a con; for Mrs. Scudder had enough 
of her father John Bull in her heart to 
have a very wary look-out on anything 
VOL. IV. 
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French. But then, in the third place, 
she was out of health and unhappy,—and 
there was a pro again; for Mrs. Scudder 
was as kind and motherly a soul as ever 
breathed. But then she was a Catholic,— 
con. But the Doctor and Mary might 
convert her,— pro. And then Mary 
wanted her— pro. And she was a pret- 
ty, bewitching, lovable creature, pro.— 
The pros had it; and it Was agret d that 
Madame de Frontignac should be in- 
stalled as proprietress of the spare cham- 


é‘ . 7 
ber, and she sat down to the tea-table 





: ° ag ear 
that evening in the great kitchen. 


CHAPTER XXVL. 
THE DECLARATION. 
Tue domesticating of Madame de 
_ : ° - a 
KFrontignac as an inmate of the cot- 


tage added a new element of ViV wity 





to that still and unvaried life. One of 
most beautiful traits of French na- 
ture is that fine wilt of appreciation, 


ot eve 


y condition of life, and finds in its 
own varied storehouse something to as- 
sort with it. As compared with the 
Anglo-Saxon, the French appear to be 
gifted with a naive childhood of nature, 
and to have the power that children 
have of gilding every scene of life with 
some of their own poetic fancies 

Madame de Frontignae was in rap- 
tures with the sanded floor of her little 
room, which commanded, through the 
apple-boughs, a little morsel of a sea- 
view. She could fancy it was a nymph’s 
cave, she said. 

“Yes, ma Marie, I will play Calypso, 
and you shall play Telemachus, and Dr. 
H. shall be Mentor. Mentor was so very, 
very good! —only a little bit —dull,” she 
said, pronouncing the last word with a 
wicked accent, and lifting her hands with 
a whimsical gesture like a naughty child 
who expects a correction. 

Mary could not but laugh; and as she 
laughed, more color rose in her waxen 
cheeks than for many days before. 

] 


looked as tri- 


Madame de Frontignac 


umphant as a child who has made its 
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mother laugh, and went on laying things 
out of her trunk into her drawers with a 
zeal that was quite amusing to see. 

“ You see, ma blanche, I have left all 
Madame’s clothes at Philadelphia, and 
brought only those that belong to Vir- 
ginie,— no tromperie, no feathers, no 
gauzes, no diamonds,—only white dresses, 
and my straw hat en bergére. I brought 
one string of pearls that was my mother’s ; 
but pearls, you know, belong to the sea- 
nymphs. I will trim my hat with sea- 
weed and buttercu 
will go out on the beach to-night and get 

] 


some gold and silver shells to dress mon 


ps together, and we 


miroir. 

“ Oh, I have ever so many now!” said 
Mary, running into her room, and com- 
ing back with a little bag. 

They both sat on the bed together, and 
began pouring them out, Madame de 
Frontignae showering childish exclama- 

¢ 


; td 
tions of delieht. 


Suddenly Mary put her hand to her 

heart as if she had been struck with 

something ; and Madame ade Frontignac 

heard her s iy, in a low voice of sudden 
. sie 


pain, * Oh, dear! 


‘What is it, mimi?” she said, k oking 
up quickly. 

Nothing,” said Mary, turning her 
head. 


Ma 


and saw amor 


} 


ne de Frontignae looked down, 





the sea-treasures a neck- 
lace of Venetian sh lls, that she knew 
never grew on the shores of Nt wport. 
She held it up. 

‘Ah, I see,” she said. “ He gave you 
this. Ah, ma pauvrette,” she said, « lasp- 
ing Mary in her arms, “thy sorrow 
meets thee everywhere! May I be a 
comfort to thee! —just a little one 


“ Dear, dear friend!” said Mary, weep- 
ing. “I know not how it is. Some- 
times I think this sorrow is all gone; but 
then, for a moment, it comes back again. 
But I am at peace; it is all right, all 
right; I would not have it otherwise. 
But, oh, if he could have spoken one 
word to me before! He gave me this,” 
she added, a when he came home from 


his first voyage to the Mediterranean. I 
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did not know it was in this bag. I had 
looked for it every where.” 

“Sister Agatha would have told you 
to make a rosary of it,” said Madame de 
Frontignac; “but you pray without a 
rosary. It is all one,” she added; “ there 
will be a prayer for every shell, though 
you do not count them. But come, ma 


here, get your bonnet, and let us go out 


ci 
on the beach.” 

That evening, before going to bed, Mrs. 
Scudder came into Mary’s room. Her 
manner was grave and tender; her eyes 
had tears in them; and although her usu- 
al habits were not caressing, she came to 
Mary and put her arms around her and 
kissed her. It was an unusual manner, 
and Mary’s gentle eyes seemed to ask 
the reason of it. 

“ My daughter,” said her mother, “I 
have just had a long and very interest- 
ing talk with our dear good friend, the 
Doctor; ah, Mary, very few people know 
how good he is!” 

“True, mother,” said Mary, warmly ; 
“he is the best, the noblest, and yet the 
humblest man in the world.” 

‘You love him very much, do you 
not ?” said her mother. 

“ Very dearly,” said Mary. 

“ Mary, he has asked me, this evening 


>? 


f you would be willing to be his wile.’ 

“ His wife, mother?” said Mary, in the 
tone of one confused with a new and 
strange thought. 

“ Yes, daughter; I have long seen that 
he was preparing to make you this pro- 
posal.” 

* You have, mother ?” 

“ Yes, daughter; have you never 
thought of it?” 

- Never, mother.” 

There was a long pause,— Mary stand- 
ing, just as she had been interrupted, in 
her night toilette, with her long, livht hair 
streaming down over her white dress, and 
the comb held mechanically in her hand. 
She sat down after a moment, and, clasp- 
ing her hands over her knees, fixed her 
eyes intently on the floor; and there fell 
between the two a silence so profound, 


that the tickings of the clock in the next 
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room seemed to knock upon the door. 


Mrs. Scudder sat with anxious eyes watch- 
: 


ing that silent face, pale 


as sculptured 
marble. 
“ Well, Mary 


A deep ig 1 was the on answer. The 








violent thi ngs f her heart could be 
seen undulating the long hair as the 
moaning sea tosses the rockweed. 

™ My da ivh er,” ag iin sai l Mrs. Scu l- 
der. 

Mary gay a great sigh, like that 


iwakening from a dream, 





and, looking her mother, . 
“Do you | he 1 es me, 
mother ? 
“Tnd s, Mary, as much as man 


“ Does | | said Mary, relaps- 
ing into tl! t 1e8s 
“* And him, do you not ?” said 
her mo 
“ Oh, | h n. 
You . better than any man 
in the w ta. 


yes!” said Ma- 


y, throw ssionately forward, 
and burs s, the s no 
one ¢ ge ( bh eT no 
Ulit ! 

“ My vhter!” said M 
Scudde ( taking her in her 
irms. 

“Oh. r! he uid, sob- 
bing d e cry, just for a 


despairing wW it was the parting of 


the last s of the cord of youthful 


Mrs. S thed and caressed |} 


daughte tained still in her 
breast a pertinacity of ] irpose, 
such as W vho think they 
are cond L thr uch some nat- 


pier state. 





W t either, to yield long 
to emotic kind. Her rigid edu- 
cation had t her to look upon all 
such ou s a species of weakness, 
and she st | for nposure, and soon 


seemed t calm. 
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“Tf he really loves me, mother, it would 
ony } 


ve Liilh 


great pain, if I refused,” said 





“ Certainly it would; 


and, Mary, you 


have allowed him to act as a very near 
friend for a long time i 





; 4nd it is quite nat- 


ural that h should have | e5 t 





you 


‘I do love him, mother, better than 
anybody in the world ex ept you. Do 


} } 


hin] ll . 
you think that will do‘ 


‘Will do?” said her mother; “I don’t 





understand you 

‘Why, is that le ing n igh to marry ¢ 
I shall ive Hilti MvVitt, i ed | Ss after,— 
shall I, mother ? 

Us unly you will: ¢ e does.” 

‘] vish he Lid V i tO’ marry me, 
mother, ud Ma 1 pa t “T 
liked 4 vreal ut is W 
a 

All girls feel so, Ma t first; it is 
very ha 

‘Ts tl l ut father, 





s us ‘ that 
o it a ns at 
had no doubts, no fi » hesitations,— 


nothing t creat, sweeping im- 
| in tia 
ft an 5 1d alter a 
mon 


“T wa 1 tion irom 


wilful, 


1 ve 1 L « ‘ i or dis- 
1 with i And besides, 

] 
Ma is al 1 like your 


1 the o wol n’s faith 
with the 1 3 plicity. 
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make that good nu | ind p him 
to do sou rl " Kt | - Afi 
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Ll am M i 1 ild have 
heard how he yo 1 be sure 
ou cou i lle had not 
poken be eca i t so unwor- 
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thy of such a blessing; he said I was to 
tell you that he should love and honor 
you all the same, whether you could be 
his wife or not,—but that nothing this 
side of heaven would be so blessed a 
gift, that it would make up for every 
trial that could possibly come upon him. 
And you know, Mary, he has a great 
many discouragements and trials ;— peo- 
ple don’t appreciate him; his efforts to 
do good are misunderstood and miscon- 
strued ; tl ey look down on him, and de- 
spise him, and tell all sorts of evil things 
about him; and sometimes he gets quite 
discouraged.” 

“ Yes, mother, I will marry him,” said 
Mary ;—“ yes, I will.” 

“ My darling daughter!” said Mrs. 
Scudder, —* this has been the hope of 





my life!” 

“ Has it, mother?” said Mary, with a 
faint smile ; “I shall make you happier, 
then ?’ 

“ Yes, dear, you will. And think what 
a prospect of usefulness opens before 
you! You can take a position, as his 
wife, which will enable you to do even 
more good than you do now; and you 
will have the happiness of seeing, every 
day, how much you comfort the hearts 
and encourage the hands of God’s dear 
people.” 

“ Mother, I ought to be very glad I 
can do it,” said Mary ; “and I trust Iam. 
God orders all things for the best.” 

“Well, my child, sleep to-night, and 


to-morrow we will talk more about it.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
SURPRISES. 

Mrs. Scupper kissed her daughter, 
and left her. After a moment’s thought, 
Mary gathered the long silky folds of 
hair around her head, and knotted them 
for the night. Then leaning forward on 
her toilet-table, she folded her hands to- 
gether, and stood regarding the reflec- 
tion of herself in the mirror. 

Nothing is capable of more ghostly ef- 


fect than such a silent, lonely contem- 


plation of that mysterious image of our- 


selves which seems to look out of an in- 
finite depth in the mirror, as if it were 
our own soul beckoning to us visibly 
from unknown regions. Those eyes 
look into our own with an expression 
sometimes vaguely sad and inquiring. 
The face wears weird and tremulous 
lights and shadows; it asks us mysteri- 
ous questions, and troubles us with the 
suggestions of our relations to some dim 
unknown. The sad, blue eyes that gaz- 
ed into Mary’s had that look of calm 
initiation, of melancholy comprehension, 
peculiar to eyes made clairvoyant by 
“ great and critical” sorrow. They seem- 
ed to say to her, “ Fulfil thy mission ; life 
is made for sacrifice; the flower must 
fall before fruit can perfect itself.” A 
vague shuddering of mystery gave in- 


tensity to her reverie. It seemed as if 
those mirror-depths were another world ; 


she heard the far-off dashing of sea-green 
waves; she felt a yearning impulse to- 
wards that dear soul gone out into the 
infinite unknown. 

Her word just passed had in her eyes 


all the sacred foree of the most solemn- 


ly attested vow; and she felt as if that 


ag 
vow had shut some till then open door 


between her and him; she had a kind of 
shadowy sense of a throbbing and yearn- 
ing nature that seemed to call on her, 


that seemed surging towards her with an 
imperative, protesting force shook 
her heart to its depths. 

Pe rhaps it is so, that soul once in- 
timately related, have ever after this a 
strange power of affecting each other,— 
a power that neither absence nor death 
can annul. How else can we int rpret 
those mysterious hours in which the 


power ot de urted love seems to over- 


I 
] 

. ‘ *. . ] tal atl 
L\iow us, making our souls vital with 
such longings, with such wild throbbings, 
with such unutterable sighings, that a 


little more might burst the mortal bond ? 


Is it not deep calling unto deep? the 





singing outside the cage to 
her mate beating against the bars with- 
in? 

Mary even, for a moment, fancied that 


a voice called her name, and started, 
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shivering. The n the habits of her I Osi- 


tive and sensible cducation returned at 
once, and she came out of her reverie as 
one breaks from a dream, and lifted all 


these sad tho ichts with one he avy sigh 
from her breast ; and opening her Bible, 
Chey that 
shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be 


As the 


about Ji rusalem, 


she read: trust in the Lord 


abideth forever. 
mountains are round 
so the Lord i 


from henceto 


removed, but 


round about his people 





h, even forever.” 

‘hen she kneeled by her be 
offered her whole life 
loving God who had offered 


sacrifice for . She 


lside, and 
a sacrifice to the 
ne sos 

his life a 
prayed for grace 
to be true to her promise,—to be 


had accepted. 


on she 


ful to the new la 











She prayed tl all vain regrets for th 
past might be taken away, and that her 
soul mig ite without discord in 
unison with t will of Eternal Love. 
So pray ilm, and with th il 
clearness 0 it which follows an act 
of utterm elf-sacrifice ; and so calmly 
she laid ywn and slept, with her two 
hands ¢ 1 her b ast, | head 
slightly ( 1e pillow, her cheel 
pale 5 i h I K idasues 
lying uro ’ th a sweet expression, 
as if uw it mystic veil of sleep 
soul were ngs forbidden to the 
waking « U1 the gentlest heaving 
of the quiet ist told that the heavenly 
spirit w t gone whither it wa 
hourly as x to go. 

Meanw ‘ Mrs. Scudder 
Mary’s 1 . i entered the 
study, h yr a candle in 
The good ’ tting alone 
dark, with his | bowed upon h 
When M » ler entered, he rose 
and regarded her wistfully, but did n 
speak. Hy some ling just th in 


his heart h he had no words; so 


, : 
he only look« is aman does who h 


pes 


and tears uswer of a decisive 


question 


Mrs. Scudd@r felt some of the natural 


reserve W nes a matron coming 


charged w rift in which lies the 
, 


her own existence 


1.) 
whole sav! i¢ O01 
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and which she puts from her hands with 


a jealous reverence. She therefore meas- 


ured the man with her woman’s and moth- 


er’s said, with a little stateli- 


eye, and 
ness, -—— 

“ My dear Sir, I come to tell you the 
Mary.” 


and 


result of my conversation wi 
the 


. ‘ 
ubly as if 


She made a little pause, 


Doctor stood before her as hu 


he had not weighed and m« ired the 


universe ; because he knew, that, though 


he might weigh the mountains in se 
and the hills in a balance, yet it was a 
far subtiler power which must | 


f 1] 


| 1 
of one smail hea I 


woman’s ut. sh 


felt to himself like a great, awkward. 
} . 4 ‘ 1° 

clumsy, mountaimous earth isking Of a 
white-robed angel to help him up a ! wider 


of cloud. He was perfectly sure ot 


moment, that he was going to | efused: 
and he looked humbly firm,— he would 


4 ] +4 ] 
take if His la 
so misty in thei 


man. lue eyes, 


1°} P 
ike a 


in, had a 


vener 





resolute clearness, rather mournful than 


otherwise. Of course, no such celestial 


1 


experience was going to h 


: cleared his throat, and 


“ Well, Madam ?” 


Mrs. Secudder’s womar nity was 
ppeased; she reached out r hand 


‘ She has accepted.” 
The Doctor 


= 
away, turned quickly rou 


suddenly 


id walked 


drew his hand 








to the window, although, as it was ten 
o'clock at t and q! irk, ther 
was evidently nothing to seen there 
He stood there, quietly, swallowing very 


hard, and raising his hand hief sever- 


al times to his eyes. Th is enough 
went on under the black coat just then 
to make quite a little figure in a romance, 
if it had been uttered; but he be longed 
to a class who lived romance, but never 


spoke it In a few moments returned 


to Mrs. Scudder, and said, 
‘I trust, dear Madam, that this very 


dear friend never have reason to 


think 1 


coodne SS j 


may 


1e ungrateful for wonderful 


and whatever is evil 
heart lead 


never fall so low as 


iny 


me into, I hope I may 


the 


may 


to forget 


unde- 





ts a 
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served mercy of this hour. If ever I 
shrink from duty or murmur at trials, 


s mine, I sha 


while so sweet a friend 
be vile indeed.” 

The Doctor, in general, viewed him- 
self on the discouraging side, and had 


berated and snubbed himself all his lif 





as a most flagitious and « vil-disposed 

dividual,—a person to be narrowly watch- 
ed, and cay ible of breaki y at any mo- 
ment into the lagrant ini juity ; and 





therefore it w 
fortune in so different a spirit from many 
of the lords of creation in similar circum- 
stances. 


“T am sensible,” he added, “that a 








poor minister, without much power of 
elo ence, and commissioned of the Lord 
to S| ik unpopular truths, and who 
worldly o1 n, in con uem Is 1 - 
er likely to be ve! prospe S tha 
such an one could scarcely be deemed a 
suitable p r for so v | tiful a 
young w who mig ect propo 
sals, in a temporal point of view, of a 
much more advantageous nat - aml [ 
am therefore the more struck and over 
powered ¥ this blessed sult 

These last words caucht in the Doct 
throat, as if he were overpowered in very 
deed 

“Tn irda r ha P s uid tl 
Doctor, w touch of awe in his voice 
“] would not have presumed to become 


the guardian of it, were it not that Ia n 
persuaded it is assured by a Higher Pow- 
er; for ‘when He giveth juietness, who 
then can make trouble?’ (Job. xxxiv. 
29.) gut I trust I may s iy no effort on 
my part shall be 


Mrs. S 


come to that stage in life where mothers 


wanting to secure 





\ t} 1 } ] 
Was a mother, and had 


always feel tears rising behind their 
smiles. Ss pressed the Doctor’s hand 
silently, and they parted for the night. 
We ] 1 

ek vy not how we can acquit our- 
selves to our friends of the great world 
ae Teg a2 
for the details of such an unfashionable 


courtship, 30 well as by givine them. be 


fore they retire for the night, a dip into a 


more modish view of things. 


The Doctor was evidently green, — 





te r’s Wo ing. 





October, 


green in his faith, green in his simplicity, 





green in his general belief of the divine 


in woman, green in his particular humble 
faith in one small Puritan maiden, whem 


a knowing fellow might at least have 


manceuvred so skilfully as to break up 
her saintly superiority, discompose her, 
rout her ide is, and lead he rup and down 


a swamp of hopes and fears and conjec- 


tures, till she was wholly bewildered and 
ready to take him at last if he made up 
his mind to have her at all is a great 





ba vain, ior whi h she Was LO Lit sensil ly 
grateful 
Yes, the Doctor was gr immor- 
creen, as a cedar of L n, which, 
waving its broad archangel wings over 
some fast-rooted eternal old t ind 
seeing trom its sublime he v t- 
ness of the universe, veils ely head 
with h nity be e Gods 1 majes- 


soul first apologizing to M Scudd 
for having kept her up t ited 
| i 
in} i llel l in | 1 k 
on his personal matters 
M inwhile ¢ A smo t ns- 
TM to i | ul miery part- 
ment in « of the mos le ho 
tels of P lelphia, where ¢ \aror 
Burt t returned 1 | to tl 
t 1 ginal ot U S l 
betore a ta covered W ers, 
books, and papers. Lis ke e runs 








over the addresses of nd | 

cag \ es one from M I ( 

tena nd reads it; and a e but 

oO selve King a | 11 Ss lace 

has ed to wear its | mask 

Fi ct ¢ n 1 ress i Dp und 

stonishin hen of chag 1 mor- 
then of deeper concern ; 

there were stops where the da ‘ 

flashed together, as if to i 

f the view of the keen-sighted « 

then a red fl 1 rose even to 

and his delicate lips wore a sarcastic 


smile. He laid down the letter, and made 
one or two turns through the room. 


The man had felt the dashing against 


indignant 


his own of a strong, generous, 
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woman’s heart fully awakened, and speak- bury it. Then drawing to himself some 
ing with that impassionad vigor with maps of new territories, he set If 
which a French regiment charges in bat- vigorously to some columns of ti- 
tle. There were those picturesque, wing- cal calculations on the margin; and thus 
ed words, those condensed expressions, he worked for an hour or two, till his 
those subtile piercings of meaning, and, mind was as dry and his pulse as calm 
ibove all, that s e pathos, for which as a machine; then he drew the ink- 
the French tong 4S nO superior; and stand towards him, and scril d hastily 
for the t woman had the vic- the following letter to his most confiden- 
tory; she shook his heart. But Burr re- tial associate,—a letter w 1 told 
sembled the marvel with whi h chemists more of the « I flict ] le 
amuse themselves. His heart was a vast than do the d ls and the vil g 
filled with boiling I issions while his sip of the sea-waves to-day of the st n 
will, a still, cold, unmelted lump of ice, and wreck of last week. 
lay at the bo I 
Self-de1 $s not pe “ Dear — . Nous once I 
He who g lownward often puts forth in Philadelphia. Ow O 
is 1 i f | 1 noble nature as_ prosper. Frontignac 1 \ tl t 
another does t i ite a sinful one suy ntend He answers ir pury 
Th V hing in this k r so passal On ti vhol | 
] I so § I g seli-reveaiung that St hat we could d t 1 re 
it ought or ho interior rises him 1¢@ 18 besides 1 rent laniy wree- 
in which a 1 i abl person, and wil ( i to 
struggle of » na 1 point certainly not overk 
the n I ed. 
pass « y y to the dominion of ‘As to vour raill 
the Madame, I must sa in 
Nobod t true better than her and myself, thit ora 
Burr. H godlike and the which she has been pleased to | 
| 
pu vuty and its fore me is not to be mis y 
to tl s being, as the d not to 1 rime ul t Pla- 
mo the fair Man of to j Sh ‘ r 
Naza v he felt the as an Ara steed 
\ What have I to roma und J] 
lo w t ne l ] } mitte to t \ 
strug ‘ with fast-coming wa ch we in <« 
eterna lea l I wonder at I I r r pr 
what he1 ht fi 1 myself he t la re 
be, a I is a h to vy any whim 
lead held slichtest s 3 of 4 ; heed 
! ig saw | S whit As th he sacred isure, | \ 
I i l so daz ein | inhabi the m ; 
pur | s present self. of heroi iment, living most 
As ] und down the m diluted moonshi nd spi r out 
pert viped tears from elaborately all tho ch g - 
his his teeth and com I distinctions between t Lhe 
pres | At face crew ¢ and tweedle-de¢ with cl hes ec- 
ind settled cpression, his mouth static creat $ delight th seives in 
wore as I smile: he came and took certain stages of affai Iu ¢ 
the letter l, folding it leisurely, laid it “The last developn the part 
on the | 1] a heavy paper- of my goddess, is a fit of celestial ar 


weight Ove t, to hold it down and of the cause of which I am in the most 





TT i a * 
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innocent ignorance. She writes me three 
pages of French sublimities, writing as 
only a French woman can,—bids me 
an eternal adieu, and informs me she is 
going to Newport. 

“ Of course the affair becomes stimu- 
lating. I am not to presume to dispuce 
her sentence, or doubt a lady’s perfect 
sincerity in wishing never to see me again ; 


but yet I think I shall try to pacify the 


‘tantas in animis coele 





If a woman hates you, it is only her 
love turned wrong side out, and you 
may turn it back with due care. The 
pretty creatures know how becoming a 
grande passion is, and take care to keep 
themselves in mind; a quarrel serves 


their turn, when all else fails. 


“To another point. I wish you to ad- 
vertise S——, that his insinuations in re- 
gard to me in the ‘ Aurora’ have been 
observed, and that I require that the N be 
promptly retracted. He knows me we ll 


enough to attend to this hint. I am in 


earnest when I speak ; if the word does 
nothing, the blow will come,—and if I 
strike once, no second blow will be 
needed. Yet I do not wish to get him 
on my hands needlessly; a duel and a 
love affair and hot weather, coming on 
together, might prove too much even for 
me.—N. B. Thermometer stands at 85. 
I am resolved on Newport next week. 


Yours ever, 


“P. S. I forgot to say, that, oddly 
enough, my goddess has gone and placed 


herself under the wing of tl 


ie pretty 


Puritan I saw in Newport. Fan 


y the 
meélanqe ! Could anvthing be more piqu- 
ant ?—that cart-load of goodness, the 
old Doctor, that sweet little saint, and 
Madame Faubourg St. Germain shaken 
up together! Fancy her listening with 
well-bred astonishment to a eruique on 
the doings of the unregenerate, or flirting 
that little jewelled fan of hers in Mrs. 
Seudder’s square pew of a Sunday! 
Probably they will carry her to the 
weekly prayer-meeting, which of course 


she will contrive some fine French sub- 


tilty for admiring, and find ravissant. I 
fancy I see it.” 


When Burr had finished this letter, he 
had actually written himself into a sort 
of persuasion of its truth. When a fine- 
ly constituted nature wishes to go into 
baseness, it has first to bribe itself. Evil 


is never embraced undisguised, as evil, 





but under some fiction which the mind 
accepts and with which it has the singu- 
lar power of blinding itself in the face 
of daylight. The power of imposing on 
one’s self is an essential preliminary to 
imposing on others. The man first ar- 


gues himself down, and then he is 


to put the whole weight of his nature 


to deceiving others. This letter ran so 





smoothly, so plausibly, that it produced 
on the writer of it the effect of a work 
of fiction, which we know to be unreal, 
but Feel to be true. Long habits of this 


kind of self-delusion in time produ 


i) 


paralysis in the vital nerves of tr 





that one becomes habitually unable to 


see things i 


their verity, and re: 





the awful words of Scripture, — 
feedeth on ashes; a deceived heart hath 
turned him aside, that he cannot deliv- 
er his soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in 


my right hand ?” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE BETROTHED. 
BETWEEN three and four the next 
morning, the robin in the nest above 
Mary’s window stretched out his left 
wing, opened one eye, and gave a short 
} 
il 


and rather drowsy chirp, whic 





his night’s rest and restored hin 
full consciousness that he was a bird with 
wings and feathers, with a large apple- 
tree to live in, and all heaven ior an @s- 
tate, —and so, on these fortunate prem- 
ises, he broke into a eush of singing, clear 
and loud, which Mary, without waking, 
heard in her slumbers. 

Scarcely conscious, she lay in that dim 
clairvoyant state, when the half-sleep of 


the outward senses permits a delicious 


dewy clearness of the soul, that perfect 
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ether 





al rest and freshness of faculties, 
comparable only to what we imagine of 
the spiritual state, — season of celestial 
enchantment, in which the heavy weight 
“of all this unintelligible world ” drops 


ff, and the sou 


divinely charmed, nes- 


tles like a wind-tossed bird in the pro- 


One All-Perfect, 


isions then come 


tecting bosom of the 


All-Beautiful. Wha 


to the inner eye have 





often no words cor- 
The 


re sponding in morta 
poet, nd the prophet in such 
| ee oil 


vocabularies. 


1i0urs become 


of divine certain- 








| h all their lives they str 
with pencil or song o1 burning words 
to make evident to ther fi llows. The 
world around wor rs but the y are 
unsatisfied, because they have seen the 
orl and know how inadequate the 
An ] no m y to s le test spir ts 
come thes s to those humbler 
poets, ungi ly tterance, who are 
im y men s 1 ns sealed whose 
song can be wrought out only by the 
harmo 0 is, the patient, pathetic 
melodies of tender endurance, or the he- 
roic chant of und wore d labor. The 
poor slave-woman, last night parted from 
] only DO t we with the cotton- 
pi kine,—tl ve pining in his cell, 
—the patient wite o he drunkard, sad- 
dened by a ness of the growing 
vileness of I » dear to her once 
the delicate ed to harsh and 
incones il s s ul in s h 
UTS el vs ot a celestial 
harmo the ie ss of mo than 
ih her’s | 
It is such seasons as these, moré 
often ! \ s 7s oT dispu nes 
tha ts ived in t region ol 
religious t l'} All-Father treats 
3 as tl n | ‘ s her infant cry- 
ng in the dark He does not reason 
with our fears, or demonstrate their fal- 
acy, td 8 silently to His bosom, 
and w i it peace N iy, there have 
been those, undoubtedly, who have known 
God falsely with the intellect, yet felt 
Him truly h the heart and there be 
many, | y among the unlettered 
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little ones of Christ’s flock, who positively 
that that 
propounded to them of their Redeemer 


know much is dogmatically 


is cold, barren, unsatisfying, and utter- 
ly false, who yet can give no account 


of their certainties better than that of 
the inspired fisherman, “* We know Him, 


Him.” 


hours as these that Mary’s deadly fears 


and have It was in 


seen 





for the soul of her beloved had passed all 
—_ aol » af hee ¢ —_ 
away,— passea out olf her, as HW some 





warm, healing nature of 
had drawn out of her heart a 


coldness, and warmed it with the breat 








of an eternal summer. 

So, while the purple shadows spread 
their gauzy veils inwoven with _firé 
alor the sky, and the clo m of the sea 
broke ind there into lines of 
light unds of birds were an 
swering to each other from apple-tre¢ 
and meadow-g¢rass and top red 


I 





bands 
] 


rock, or trooping in 





thither, Uke angels on loving messages, 
Mary lay there with the flickering light 


through the leaves fluttering over he 





face, and the glow of dawn warming the 
snow-white draperies of the bed and 
siving a tender rose-hue to the calm 
cheek. She lay half-conscious, smiling 


the while, as 
heart 


the voice of the One Eternally Beautiful 


who sleeps while the 





waketh, and who hears in dreams 


and Beloved. 





. — 

Mrs. Scudder entered her room, and, 

thinking that she still slept, stood and 
1 1 ' 

looked down on ber She feit as one 

aot who h ~ pa ted on pre ol 





possession, a 





co ing over her; she quer d in herself 
whether any livir mortal were worthy 
of so perfect a gift; and nothing but a 
remembrance of the Doctor's prost ite 


} 
¢ 


humility at all reconciled her to the sa 


rifice she 





“ Mary, dear!” she said, bending ove 


an unusual infusion of emotior 
».—“ darling child!” 


instinctively, even 


her, with 
in her vi i € 


he arms 


moved 
before the eyes unclosed, and drew her 
mother down to her with a warm, cling 


ing embrace. Love in Puritan families 





A at 


i a A A 
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was often like latent caloric,— an all- 
pervading force, that affected no visible 
thermometer, shown chiefly by a noble 
silent confidence, a ready helpfulness, 
but seldom outbreathed in caresses; yet 
natures like Mary’s always craved these 
outward demonstrations, and leaned to- 
wards them as a trailing vine sways to 
the nearest support. It was delightful 
for once fully to feel how much her moth- 
er loved her, as well as to know it. 

“ Dear, precious mother! do you love 
me so very much ?” 

“T live and breathe in you, Mary!” 
said Mrs. Scudder,—giving vent to her- 
self in one of those trenchant shorthand 
expressions wherein positive natures in- 
cline to sum up everything, if they must 
speak at all. 

Mary held her mother silently to her 
breast, her heart shining through her face 
with a quiet radiance. 

“Do you feel happy this morning ?” 
said Mrs. Scudder. 

“ Very, very, very happy, mother !” 

“T am so glad to hear you say so!” 
said Mrs. Scudder,— who, to say the 
truth, had entertained many doubts on 
her pillow the night before. 

Mary began dressing herself in a state 
of calm exaltation. Every trembling 


leaf on the tree, every sunbeam, was like 





a living smile of God,—every flutteri 


breeze like His voice, full of encourage- 
ment and hope. 

“ Mother, did you tell the Doctor what 
I said last night ?” 

“T did, my darling.” 

“Then, mother, I would like to see 
him a few moments alone.” 

“ Well, Mary, he is in his study, at his 
morning devotions.” 

“That is just the time. I will 
him.” 


co to 


The Doctor was sitting by the win- 
dow; and the honest-hearted, motherly 
lilacs, abloom for the third time since 
our story began, were filling the air 
with their sweetness. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Mary 
entered, in her simple white short-gown 
and skirt, her eyes calmly radiant, and 





her whole manner having something se- 
rious and celestial. She came directly 
towards him and put out both her little 
hands, with a smile half-childlike, half- 
angelic; and the Doctor bowed his head 
and covered his face with his hands. 

“ Dear friend,” said Mary, kneeling 
and taking his hands, “if you want me, 
Iam come. Life is but a moment,—there 
is an eternal blessedness just beyond us, 
—and for the little time between I will 
be all I can to you, if you will only show 
me how.” 

And the Doctor 


No, young man,—the study-door closed 





st then, and no one heard those words 


J 
from a quaint old Oriental book which 
told that all the poetry of that grand old 
soul had burst into flower, as the aloe 
blossoms once in a hundred years. The 
feelings of that great heart might have 
fallen unconsciously into phrases from 
that one love-poem of the Bible which 
such men as he read so purely and de- 
voutly, and which warm the icy clear- 
ness of their intellection with the myrrh 
and spices of ardent lands, where earth- 
ly and heavenly love meet and blend 
in one indistinguishable horizon-line, like 
sea and sky. 

“ Who is she that looketh forth as the 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun? My dove, my undefiled, is but 
one; she is the only one of her mother. 
Thou art all fair, my love! there is no 
spot in thee!” 

The Doctor might have said all this; 
we will not say he did, nor will we say 
he did not; all we know is, that, when 
the breakfast-table was ready, they came 
out cheerfully together. Madame de 
Frontignac stood in a fresh white wrap- 
per, with a few buttercups in her hair, 
waiting for the breakfast. She was star- 
tled to see the Doctor entering all-radi- 
ant, leading in Mary by the hand, and 
looking as if he thought she were some 
dream-miracle which might dissolve under 
his eyes, unless he kept fast hold of her. 

The keen eyes shot their arrowy 


glance, which went at once to the heart 


of the matter. Madame de Frontignac 
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| ills { 
KneCW the Y wer } ce 


Mary with attentior 


1, and regarded 





The ealr s levate l exp! s10n 
of her face stru I t struck her ) 
that that was licht of any earthly 
love, —that it had thrill, no blush, no 
remor, but « t ilmness of a soul 


that know lf 1 more; and she 


sighed involunta 





ness mace t rnit is l at 
tractive as it wa ! y strong and fine 
There w t said at the breakfast- 
tabl nd ] singing ol the 
birds, the q e sunshir th 
ad 1 S I | 
’ , 
too ’ spea 





ped sor g 1 
kissed M Att 11 





la toile I shalt ha 
Virg f ( uN 

7 \ J ] 4 

like as et m \ 


long hai | was chattering | 


a black t pearls in and 





out, and s id retty ]j 
nothings T nd poetry up- 


on the of Puritan lif 


lar ive 
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t ie definite 

, 
» 8 eyht particu- 
uispher the Doe- 
‘ 1 the interest 
usu y create among 


pig s has 
14] ae 
t ‘ v 
} nd 
€ = S t ang 
‘ ’ 
tell i ave you 








y i the ioamy 
W eekly i 
) ‘ M - 
I is s 
’ 1 , 
what should 
T 
M ild hav 
1 whether 
, 1) . 
get Invitation 
1 wil er Ethar 
e, that she tr- 
1 
I l or not 
mat talked about 








1 on bed- 
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oak-leaf pattern for quilting, which had 
been sent her from England, and which 
lly established to be that 


was authentica 
used on a petticoat belonging to the 
Princess Royal. And Mrs. Major Sea- 
forth came also, bearing a scarf of wrought 
India muslin; and Mrs. Vernon sent a 
splendid China punch-bowl. Indeed, to 


~oitl 
ut] 


say the 1, the notables high and 


mighty of New ort, whom the Doctor 


had so unceremoniously accused of build- 


ing their houses with blood and estab- 





lishing th iniquity, consid- 
ering that nol wy seemed to take his 
words to heart, and that they 

ing money as fast as old Tyre, rather 
assumed the magnanimous, and patted 
themselves on the shoulder for this oppor- 
tunity to show the Doctor that after all 
they were good fellows, thou 
make money at the expense of 


cent. on human life. 





Simeon Brown was the only excep- 
tion. He stood aloof. C im and sarcas- 
tic, and informed son ‘ x1 middle-aged 
ladies who came to see if he would, as 
they phrased it, “esteem it a privilege 
to add his mite” to the Doctor’s outfii 


that he would give him a likely negro 


boy, if he wanted him, and, if he was too 
conscientious to keep him, he might sell 
him at a fair profit,—a happy strok 


of humor which he was fond of relating 


many years after 


The quilting was in those days consid- 
ered the most solemn and iportant re- 
cognition of a betrothal. And for the 
benefit of those not to the manner born, 
a little preliminary instruction may 


necessary 


The good wives of New England, 
pressed with that thrifty orthodoxy of 
economy which forbids to wast th 
merest trifle, had a habit of saving ev 
ery scrap clipped out in the fashion- 
ing of household earments, and these 


they cut into fanciful patterns ai d con 


structed of them rainbow shapes and 


ries, the arrangement of 


quaint 





which became one of their few fine arts. 
Many a maiden, as she sorted and ar- 


ranged fluttering bits of or llow, 


red, and blue, felt rising 


[( Jctober, 


in her breast 


@ passion for somewhat vague and un- 


known, which came out 


a new pattern of 





tions of these tiny fragme: 
! 


} 


at length in 


IWOrkK. Collec- 


is were alwavs 


ready to fill an hour when there was 


nothing else to do: and 
chatted with her beau, h 
needle stitched togethe: 
bits, which, little in the 
destined, by eradu il uni 
tions, to bring about at 


beauty, warmth, ar 








as the maiden 
er busy flying 
mselves, were 
ms and accre- 
ist subst intial 


emblems 





thus of that household | V is to be 
brought to stability and beauty by rever- 
ent economy in husban a l tact in 
arrangil ih the little usetu l creeable 
nit els ot a 1\ xisten { 

W | en a weddn y Was 10 1 oming, 
there was a solem eV w ol e stores 
of beauty and utility thus pro led, and 
the patch we rk-spread iy of 
s h distinction was ( puilt- 
ing. Thereto . troop- 
ed all intimat of the 
bride, old and youn } It 
be ng spr ud on t ’ va led 
Ww 1 cotton, ea v iv ers In 
the «a i ( th ( could 
put For t iso. was 
1 hi rt md ! 3 and 
nice po its l ( ma- 
trons discusse h 1 The 
quilting gene 1 early 
ho in the a ided at 
a k Ww . og Ss ene “al 
] | | i if i l in- 
cay was 
illowed to ap s for 
perl wna. | xp te l 
reinforcement ] hy 
the younger 1 : kedhy 
coguettish t ‘ ! is 
marks of tha hance 
TO Say No 3 ler- 
< ly att if tol idens. 

In consid i 1 ) t ious 
respo lities v mMs qt i g 
the reader will not | | to learn, 
that, the event t M P made 
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4 


armed with thimble, scissors, and pin- 


cushion, in o ‘to relieve her mind by 
a little preliminary confabulation. 

* You se , Miss Seu 
to death,” s} said; “ | 


ip to M 38 


lider, run ’most 
t I thou 


Major Sea- 


would just 


forth’s, and see her best bed room quilt, 
*vcause I wanted to have all the ideas we 
possibly could, before I decided on the 
pattern. Hi is shells just common 
shells, nothing to | com] rred with 


suppose 


Miss Wilcox’s oak-leaves; and I sup; 
there isn’ ist doubt that Miss Wil- 





COX’s § | l lid get that from 
a lady who " L ( who was gov- 
erness il family 
quilted to-day on 
of silk S t be 
so I the I would jus ymme and ask 
you if | n t was best 10 





think s 1M Seudd who was 
as plia ns of this wi 

womat 1s New England 
matrons r to a reigning 


Miss P | the happy conscious- 


any r i ( 

1 
pecial i t was W 
rather r that she an 
noun¢ 1 v ind sp 1a 


an’s 1 VW lt ht I could curl 
in with Ma vhere.” 
“ T] M P said Ma 
to halt 1 
bed ar 
Wi I 1 say s 
Mar I \ hing you would 
not : if, since you 
was tl higl M Prissy l 
trating | ‘ ry her hand 


Just at this 1 nent, Madame de Fron- 
ed M iryv to come 
} > } 


into her room and give her advice as to 
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When 


gone out, Miss Prissy looked 


a piece of embroidery. she was 
after her 
sunk her voice once more to the 


and 
confidential whisper which we before 
described. 

“T have heard 
that French woman,” she said; 


she is here with you and Ma 


strange stories about 
“but as 
y.] suppose 
there cannot be any truth in them. Dear 


! the 


' 
women: 


world is sO Cf rious about 


me 


But then, you know, we don’t 


much from French women. I 


Roman 


worships pictures and stone im 


expect 
i 





ic, and 
wes; but 
has got immortal 


soul, and I can’t help hoping M 


suppose she is a 


then, after all, she 
ry ’s in- 


fluence may be blest to her. rhey say, 
when she speaks French, she swears ev- 
ery few minutes; and if that is the 


she was brought up, may-be she isn’t ac- 


way 


countable. I think we can’t be too char- 


ople that a’n’t I ileged as 
Vernon’s Polly told 


Miss 


Sabbath-day! She came into her room 
idden, and she was wor y on her em- 
broidery there; and she 1 r winked 


nor blushed, nor offered to put it 


but sat there just as eas} 





he never was so ut in | life ; sl 
felt kind o’ scared, every t she thought 
of it. But now she has here, who 

nows but sh may be « ed 

has not s I out her 
tate of mind,” said Mrs. S : but 
1ething of deep inte issed be- 
een them. Mary h an uncom- 
mon child, that I trust everything to 
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was fairly outgeneralled the next morn- 


ing; for Miss Prissy was up before him, 





tripping about the chamber on the points 
of her toes, knocking down all the mova- 
ble things in the room, in her efforts to 
be still, so as not to wake Mary; and it 
was not until she had finally upset the 
h the candle stick, 
that Mary 





stand by the bed, wi 
snuffers, and Bible on it 
opened her eves. 


“Miss Pri 


you are doing ? 


dear me! what is it 





” 


“ Why, I am trying be still, Mary, 
so as not to wake you up; and it seems 
to re as if everything was possessed, to 
tumble down so. But it mly half 
past three, — so you turn over and go 


to sleep.” 

“ But, Miss Prissy,” said Mary, sitting 
up in bed, “vou are 
are you ung ?’ 


« Well, to tell the truth, Mary, I am 


just one of those people that can’t sleep 
when they have got r nsibility on 
their minds; and I have ! lying awake 
more than an hour her thinking about 
that quilt. There is a new way of get- 
ting it on to the frame that I want to ti 
cause, you know, wl e q ited Ce- 
rinthy Stebbins’s, it would trouble us in 
the rolling: and I ] 1 new way 
that I want to t 11y j ret 
it on to the frame before |} kfast. I was 
in hopes I should ¢ oO witl t waki y 
As wl lly searchi 


iy h-eaten garments 
1 1 
Thus Tt T rer 
I lift th \ ls of 1} 
Thess of a self t] 
So sa ind so long 


[¢ Yetober, 


any of you. I am in hopes I shall get by 
vour mother’s door without wakin: 
! 


— cause I know she works 
needs her rest,— but that bed-room door 
squeaks like a cat, enough to raise the 
dead! 

“ Mary,” she added, with sudden en- 
ergy, “if I had the least drop of oil in a 


of q ull, I'd st yp that 





teacup, and a 
door making such a noise.” And Miss 


Prissy’s eyes glowed with resoluti 


any at this time,” said Mary. 





open tl loo slow and i ll as I 
can,” said Miss Prissy, as she trotted out 
of the apartm 








soon al l Ma 1 protract 
ed sound res linge the ving of a 
h se cat,a mpanied by su y audi 
bl runts f 1 Miss I] ninating 
in a oT ind fina or Clatte usioned 
by her knox ieces of 
the quilting-f \ the cor- 
ner of th ! th a i that 
roused ¢ ' i 

What is tha | out Mrs. Seud- 
der, f her ] 

She Was Al wer i DY > s ea s of 
laughte I I p in 
bed, and th s Prissy, 
holding her sides, a s olved in 
merriment on t 


, 
an 
of the de 
: e 
lw 
» daa 
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z Ti is sai | th: ut seven short years can change, 
Through nerve and bone, this knitted frame, 
Cellule by cellule waxing strange, 


Till not an atom is the same. 


By what more subtile, slow degrees 
Thus may the mind transmute its all, 
That calmly it should dwell on these, 


As on another’s fate and fall! 


So far remote from joy or bale, 
Wherewith each dusky page is rife 
I seem to read some piteous tale 
Of strange romance, but true to life 
Too daring thoughts! too idle deeds ! 
A soul that questioned loved, and sinned ! 
And hopes, that stand like ist year’s wer ls, 


And shudder in the dead March wind 


Grave of gone dreams !—could such convulse 
Youth’s fevered trance ? rhe pl t crows thick; 
Was it this cold and even pulse 


That thrilled with life so fierce and quick ? 


But nnot smile when I recall 
The heart of faith, the open brow, 
The trust that once was all in all 


Nor when —— Ah, faded, spectral sheet, 
Wraith of long-peris! 1 wro! i 


Forbear ! the spirit starts to meet 





The resurrection of its crime ! 


Starts,— from its human world shut out, 
As some detected changeling elf, 


Doomed, with strange agony and doubt, 


To enter on his former self. 


Ill-omened leaves, still rust apart ! 
her te a page turned o’er, 
long dead and coffined heart 





s into wretched life ence more. 
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Wuen, nearly fifty years ago, Eng- 
land was taught one of the bloodiest 
lessons, her history has to record, before 
the cotton-bale breastworks of New Or- 
leans, a lesson, too, which was only the 
lemonstration of a proposition laid down 
more than a hundred years ago by one 
of her own philosophers,t who would 
have believed that she, aiming to be the 
first inilitary power in the world, would 
have left the first advantage of that les- 
son to be gained by her rival, France ? 

When the troops that had defeated Na- 
poleon stopped, baffled, before a breast- 
work defended by raw militiamen ; when, 
finding that the heads of their columns 
melted away like wax in fire as they 
ypproached the blaze of those hunters’ 
rifles, they finally recoiled, terribly de- 
feated,— saved from total destruction, 
perhaps, only by the fact that their ene- 
my had not enough of a military organ- 

* Instructions to Young Marksmen in all that 
relates to the General Construction, Practical 
Manipulation, ete., ete., as exhibited in the 
Improved American Rifle. By John Ratcliffe 
Chapman, C. E. 
&. Co. 1848, 

Rifle-Practice. 


Smith, Elder, 
The 


Descrit 





etc. By Hans Bu 
toria Rifles. ‘ 
Rep wrt of the 


1856. 





t Robins (on Projec ) said in 1748, 


“ Whatever state shall thoroughly compre- 





hend the nature and advantages of rifle- 
pieces, an l, having facilitated and complete 1 


their construction, shall introduce into their 


wmies their general use, with a dexterity in 
he management of them, will by this means 


acquire a superiority which will almost equal 


anythi 





g that has been done at any time by 
the particular excellence of any one kind of 
arms, and will perhaps fall but little short of 
the wonderful effects which histories relate 


to 





have been formerly produced by the first 





Inve 


ntors of fire-arms.’’ Words, we now see, 





how prophetic! 
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ization to enable them to pursue effec- 
tively ; when, in brief, a battle with men 
who never before had seen a skirmish of 
regular troops was turned into asl augh- 
ter almost unparalleled for disproportion- 
ed losses in the history of civilize d war- 
fare, the English loss being about twelve 
hundred, the American some fifteen all 
told ; one would have thought that such a 
demonstration of the power of the rifle 
would have brought Robins’s words to 
the memory of England,—*“ will perhaps 
fall but little short of the wonderful 
effects which histories relate to have 
been formerly produced by the first in- 
ventors of fire-arms.” What more aston- 
ishing disparity of military power does 
the history of fire-arms record? twelve 
hundred to fifteen! But this lesson, so 


terrible and so utterly ignored by 





lish pride, was simply that of the 
of the rifle intelligently used. 
They tell a story which makes a ¢ 
foot-note to the history of the battle :— 
that General Jackson, having invited 
some of the English officers to dine with 
him, had on the table a robin-pie which 
he informed the guests contained twelve 
robins whose heads had all been shot off 
by one of his marksmen, who, in shooting 
the twelve, used but thirteen balls. The 
result of the battle must be mainly at- 
tributed to the deadly marksmanship of 
the hunters who « omposed the American 
forces; but the same men armed with 
muskets would not only not have shown 
the same accuracy in firing, but they 
would not have felt the moral for 
which a complete reliance on their weap- 
ons gave,— a certainty that they held the 
life of any antagonist in their hands, as 
soon as enough of him appeared to “draw 
a bead on.” Put the same men in the 
open field where a charge of bayonets 
was to be met, and they would doubtless 
have broken and fled without crossing 
steel. Nor, on the ether hand, could 


any musketry have kept the English 
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columns out of the cotton-bale breast- 


work ; — they had often in the Peninsula 
stormed stronger works than that. with- 
out faltering for artillery, musketry, or 
bayonet. But here 


} 
the 


they were literally 


fatal 


it which bravery 


unable to reach works; the 


se 
line 


rifle-bullet drew a 


and cowardice, nonchalant veterans and 





trembling boys, were equalized in the 
dust. 

We remember once to have met an 
old hunter who was one of the volun- 


teers at Plattsbure, battle, 


(another rifle 


fought by militiamen mainly.) a man 
who never spoiled his furs by shootit 


and 


into the battle his hunting-rifle. 


Tig 
who carried 


his game in the body, 


Jeng 
much que stioned as to his share 
day’s deeds, he told us that he, 


in the 
with a 
body of men, all volunteers, and mainly 
hunters like himself, 


the 


attempt 


was stationed at a 


ford on Saranac, where a British 


xd to cross. T 


tain ordered no one to fire until the e1 





column 


my were half-way across: “and then. 


said he 


, “none o 


and not many of them that got into 
the water got out again They found 
out it wa’n’t of any kind of use to try to 
get across there, and r a while they 


give it and went farther down the 


uD 


river; and by-and-by an officer ec 


and told us to ¢ 
we went there, and so thev didn’t cet 
across there 
of getti o the ect mate of 
the effect of such firi 

directly 


. I don’t 


ruther cuess | 


how many men he 


know,” 





led one fellow, certain: 
but how many more 
going down to the river with another 
and I heerd 
and I 


nil ese a re 


volunteer to get some wat T, 


a shot right across the river. neek- 


ed out of the bu hes, i l-coat 
stir king his he id out of the bushes on the 
i¢ down the river, 


other side, and looki 


as if he’d been firing at somebody on our 


side, and pretty soon he stuck his head 
out agin, and took aim at something in 

and f thought, of course, it 
some of our folks. I couldn’t 


IV. 28 


that way ; 
must be 
VOL. 
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stand that, so I just drawed up and fired 
at him. He dropped his gun, and pitch- 


I guess [ 


waistcoat-buttons: 


the water. 
the 


but then, you know, if I hadn’t shot him, 


ed head-first into 


hit him amongst 


he might have killed somebody on our 
side.” We put the question in another 
fired 


“ About sixteen, I ouess. or 


form, asking how many shots he 
that day. 
maybe twenty.” “ And how far off were 
” Well, I think 
We s that 


many of his bullets: to 


the enemy ? should 


about twenty rod.” 


ested 





he did not waste 





ich he replied, that “he didn’t often 
miss a deer at that distance.” 

But these were the exploits of fifty 
old 


“ Kentucky” 


vears ago: the weapon, the heavy- 


metalled, long-barrelled 
rifle; and the missile, the old round bul- 
let, sent home with a linen patch. It is 


a form of the rifled gun not got up by 





any board of ordnance or theoretic engi- 
neers, but which, as is generally the case 
with excellent tools, was the result of 
the trials and experience of a race of 
had 
grown up to supply the needs of hunters; 
and with the 


practical men, something which 


improvements which great- 
er mechanical perfection in gun-making 


has effected, it stands at this dav the 


l 


king of weapons, unapproached for ac- 
I I 


euracy by the work of any nation beside 


r own, very little surpass d in its 


range 


by any of the newly invented modifica- 


tions of the rifle. The Kentucky * rifle is 
to American mechanism what the chro- 
nometer is to English, a speciality in 


which rivalry by 


ny other n 
the 


English board of ordnance may make a 


ation is at 
this moment out of juestion. 
series of « xp riments, and in a year or 
Enfield rifle i 


two contrive an y 
ho | , i ] i 
men who know of nothing better, is won- 





derful; but here we have the result of 


experiments of nearly a hundred years, 
by generations whose daily subsistence 
depended on the accuracy and excel- 


lence of their rifles, and who all exper- 


* The technical name for the 


ll-ealibred rifle, in h the thi ss of 
the metal outside the bore about equal to 
the diameter of the bore. 
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imented on the value of an inch in the 
length of the barrel, an ounce in its 
weight, or a grain in the weight of the 
ball. They tried all methods of creas- 
ing, all variations of the spiral of th 
groove; every town had its gunsmith, 
who experimented in almost every gun 
he made, and who was generally one 
of the best shots and hunters in the 
neighborhood ; and often the hunter, de- 
spairing of getting a gun to suit him in 
any other way, went to work himself, 
and wrought out a clumsy, but unerring 


gun, in which, perhaps, was the germ of 
some of the latest improve ments in s ien- 
tific gunnery. The different gun-makers 
had shooting-matches, at which the ex- 


] > 4) } ’ 
cellence of the work of each was put to 


the severest tests, an which their 


¢ 





repu ions were estabdiisned, 


sult is a rifle, compared with which, as 
manufactured by a dozen rifle-makers in 
the United States, the Minié, the En- 


field, the Lancaster, or even the Sh arpe’s, 





and more recent breech-loaders. are Dul- 








gling muskets. ‘The last form 
of missi , the sugar-loaf-shaped, of whicl 
the Minié, Enfield, Colonel Jacob's, and 
all the conical forms are pal ial adap- 
tations, has been, to our personal knowl- 
edge, in use among our rifleme: 


than twenty years. In one of our ear- 
liest visits to that most fascinating ot 


ateliers to most American youth, a gun- 





smith’s shop, a collection of “slugs” was 
shown to us, in which the varieties o 
forms, ovate, conical, eli il, and 

nameless forms in which the length is 
greater than the diameter, had been ex 


hausted in the effort to find that s 





which would range farthest; and 


shape (very nearly) which Colonel (la 





General) Jacob alludes to, writing in 
1854, in these terms, “ This shape, after 
hundreds of thousands of expernnents, 
proves to be quite perfect,” had been 
adopted by this unorganized ordnance- 
board, composed of hundreds of gun- 
makers, stimulated by the most powerful 
incentives to exertion. The experiments 


by ¥ 





h they arrived at their conclu 


: i : ae 
sion not only anticipated by years th 
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trials of the European experimenters, 
but far surpass, in laboriousness and 
nicety, all the experiments of Hythe, 
Vincennes, and Jacobabad. The re- 
sulting curve, which the longitudinal sec- 
tion of the perfect “slug” shows, is as 
subtile and incapable of modification, 
without loss, as that of the boomerang : 
no hair’s thickness could be taken away 
or added without injury to its range. 
Such a weapon and such a missile, in 
their perfe: tion, could never have come 
into existence except in answer to the 
demand of a nation of hunters to whom 
a shade of greater accuracy is the means 


of subsistence. No man who is not a 





e shot can judge justly of the 


value ola rifle ; and one of our back- 
woodsmen would never use any rifle but 
the Kentucky of American ma wture. 
if it were given him. An Adirondack 
hunter would not thank the best Eng 
lish rifle-maker for one of his ewuns any 


, . 
more warmly than a sea-captaim in want 





ot a hronomete would t! his own- 
ers for a epine watch 

The gun which we thus eulogize we 
shall describe, and ( mpare Line re sults 


; :; 
which its use shows with those shown by 


he other known varieties of rifle, and 





this without ny consideration of t) 

powers of American marksmen as com- 
pared with European. The world is full 
of fables of shooting-exploits as absurd 
is ise told « Robin Hood. Coope 
tells of Leatherstocking’s driving the 


nail with unfailing aun at a hundred 


pace 1 degree of skill no man out of 
romance has ever been reported to pos- 


sess amongst riflemen. We have seen 
the best marksmen the continent holds 
attempt to drive the nail at fifty yards, 
and take fifty balls to drive one nail. A 


story is current of a French riflemai 





» chief a mile distant, 
which, if true, was only a chance shot; 
for no human vision will serve the tru- 
est rifle ever made and the steadiest 
nerves ever strung to perform such a 
feat with any certainty. Lieutenant 
Busk informs us that Captain Minié 


will undertake to hit a man at a dis 





me 
atl 


of 


in 
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tance of 1420 ls tl times ou f ball 
five shots.’ i ..4 t 1 Minié or f the 
any < her man ul take many Ip] 
: Vl 
ple reason, tha s 08 the rifle per- { 
fect, at that d 1 man Is too small "i 
) it of a und « 
) uid t! ope.* will 
" i with marvellous ot tw 








T the bore 
its range, 


ot missile 


run. As 





* Will give 

supposing 
ie 

ist { i 
ae 
Lilt Wail 

stance rt 

eater O- 


overtaken 
nad the 
» ascertain 
to Ww ht 
‘ eatest 
hich the 
han of 
maker of 
i ‘ ting 
le +} 
This nro- 





, 
Dest ior a 
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cannot be excelled in accuracy with that 
weight of gun. 

But in a rifle the grooving is of the 
utmost importance ; for velocity without 
accuracy is useless. To determine the 
best kind 


ly, the object of the most laborious inves- 


of groove has been, according- 


tigations. The ball requires an initial ro- 
tary motion sufficient to keep it “ spin- 
ning” up to its required range, and is 
found to gain in accuracy by increasing 
this rotatory speed ; but if the pitch of 
the grooves be too great, the ball will re- 
fuse to follow them; but, being driven 
across them, “ strips,”—that is, the lead in 
the grooves is torn off, and the ball goes 
out without rotation. The English eun- 


Tal 


smiths have avoided the dilemma by giv- 





} 
t 


ing the requisite pitch and making the 


grooves very deep, and even by having 
wings cast on the ball to keep it in the 
grooves, ri Xp dients whi h iner ase tl e 
friction in the barrel and the resistance 
of the air enormously. 

The American gun-makers have solved 


by adopting the 





the problem 
twist,” in which the grooves start from 
the breech nm arly parallel to the axis of 


the barrel, and lually 


ially increase the 
spiral, until, at the muzzle, it has the 
pitch of one revolution in three to four; 
the piteh heing greater as the bore 

less. This gives, as a result, safety from 


stripping, and a rapid revolution at the 





exit, with comparatively little friction 
and shallow groove-m irks on the ball, 
—accomplishing what is demanded of a 


rifled ban 


combination of groove and form of mis- 





to a degree that no other 


sile ever has. 

English makers have experimented 
somewhat on the rifling of barrels, but 
with no results which compare with 
those shown by the improved Kentuc ky. 
English hunting-rifles, and all military 
rifles, are made with complete disregard 
of the law of relation between the 
weights of ball and barrel. The former 
seems to be determined by dividing the 
weight of ammunition a soldier may car- 
ry in his cartridge-box by the number 
of charges he is required to have, and 
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then the gun is made as light as will 
stand the test of firing,— blunders all the 
way through; for we never want a rifle- 
ball to range mut h farther than it is pos- 
sible to hit a single man with it; anda 
missile of the proper shape from a bar- 
rel of sixty gauge will kill a man at a 
mile’s distance, if it strike a vital part. 
The consequence is, that the rifles are so 
light in proj ortion to their load that the 
recoil seriously diminishes the force of 
the ball, and entirely prevents accuracy 
of aim; and at the same time their elastic 
metal springs so much under the pressure 
of the gas generated by the expl sion of 


the powder that anything like exactitude 


becomes impossible.* This the English 
gunsmiths do not seem to have learned, 


since their best authorities 1 ommend a 

cun of sixty-four gauge to have a barrel 

of four pounds weicht, and that is consid- 
, <T a 

ered heavy, while ours, of sixty gauge 

would weich at least twice that To vet 


ly weicht of barrel requisite, but thick- 
ness of the metal nearly or « equal t 
the diamet ] bore 

Mr. Whitworth, of Mar reviv- 
ed the old pol mal bore 1 } 1 far 
more perfect boring of barrel than wa 

I 

ever before attained in England, has su 
ceeded in doing some verv accurate 
shooting ; but the pitch of his ooves 
requisite to Cive suflicient rotation to his 


polygon il missile to enable it to rotate to 
the end of its flicht is so reat, that the 
friction and recoil are enormous. and the 
liability to burst ve ry great. Mr. Whit- 
worth’s missile is a twisted prism, corre- 
sponding to the bore, of two and a half 
diameters, with a cone at the front of on 
half the diameter. Such a gun, in a fir- 
ing-machine, with powder enough to over- 
come all the friction, and heavy en iwh 


to counteract torsion and springing, 





give very great accuracy, if perfe tly 


* Experiments have shown, that, with a 


barrel about the thickness of that of our “ reg- 
ulation rifles,” the spring will throw a ball 
nearly two feet from the aim in a nge of 
six hundred yards, if the urrel be firm! 


held in a ma 





n 
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’ 

made, or as well made as 
1 - 

generally ; but no maker 


Mr. Whitworth, h: 


point yet : and even so m 


even 


never be avaiiabvie as SX 





Lancaster rifl 
(nominally) altogethe 
an e ical bore, twistes 





worth’s pit 
Jacob says, very istly, of 
mode of riflir go is the 7 
It is mly the t 

Let the shoulders of the 
} 


Rifled 


American rifles 
in England, not 
is attained that 
ule, they would 


rvice- or hunt- 


ave yids grooves 


und 
1 to Mr. Whit- 
General 
“ The 


possible. 


l 


lisqui. 
disquise. 


substitutes 


this gun: 


wors 


rifie im 


crooves of a two- 


grooved 1 ! ved, and you have 
g j 

the Lancaster rifl But by the re moval 
of these shoulders, 1 n, if the 
twist be consicde ; enormous 

To compa with the rifled 
bore, 01 has o1 » tT i lead tube 

made sliehtly « n its eross-st C- 
tion, und, fi ra » 1s 

the plug round 1 he will 

Tesuit is to ¢ tl OIe 

longest dian O e elliy 

it were cun i Ss 

equ il B this is ex- 
actly I i ill has on the 
barrel, so General Jacob’s 
words, “ tl 1 by the frie- 
tion must I 1 the te len- 
cy « » very creat.” 
Licetens seems, if wi 


err _ 

ing « 

ated in an ‘ I 
also utte I 

act ad 

Way suggest Such 
in ai 


or nothing of 
ind to have 
) writing th 


i il 1 j hit- 
nsmiths —re- 
in of English 

the matter th 

hled 
enavied con 


Ss rounded 1 
t! friction be- 
that gener 

of rifle It is 
the bullet to 


] -« ir 
cool assurance 
! n t 
ion of ¢ 
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perience and the dictates of the simplest 


mechanical common-sense, would seem 
to promise little real value in the book, 
and promises no less than it really 
has. 

The same objection which lies against 
the Lancaster rifle (?) applies to the 
Whitworth in a less di If the 


er, having tried the lea l-piy experiment 


read- 


re¢ 


1 1 


above, will next hammer the 
the | 


plug i in, 


he will try it 


hex- 


agonal and try 


find the same result; but if 
with a round bore grooved, and with a 
ves, he wi | see that 
of the 
to the 


ten- 


plug fitting the gr 
the I 
! 


seroove, and acts at right angles 


yressure 18 against the wall 
radius of the bore, having n! 
barrel im order to 
tendency 


direction 





may see, 
iii tie 
n which 


rts of radii 








imecrous, 


tion 

left between the er ) iy divide 

the frict and resistance nuch as 

poss l und so I rimit ves to 

be as shallow as may be The figure 

- = I ts on 

-™ on of the 

‘A \ 

f - \ « t ne, three 

? “~\e CTOOVE Ra Be Be 

Ne ee 1 this way, 

L Al Fo cial I 

a : : TF iam re clear- 

‘ “ey wil harac- 

es oli t In the Ken- 

{ y rifle this law is follo | except 

that for ‘ convenience in cutting the 

grooves are made of the same width at 

the bottom and top, as shown at 2, 2, 2 

which is, for grooves of the pth of 

which they iré mack pract ally th 

same. as the dotted circle will show. 

Our gun-makers use f 1 six to ten 
crooves. 

To sum up our conditio the mod- 

el rifle will conform to the following de- 


Its weight will be from ten to 


length of 


scription : 


lve pounds; th barrel not 
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less than 
from nin ty to 
freed groove 

gular at bottor 
of the sam Wi 
increasing f 

barrel, or cast 


with a patent 


lock, and open o1 





pee 
is the most int 
far, of all | 
a straight 
used by Am 
differ ; S 


average, t i! 


throw the 


J 
such a cun.—t 
ingenuity 
contrived I 


on his shot, if he 


not on t 
and whether 
foe, or in 

holds the life of 


at the range of 


distance 

sigh 

finer s 

is stea f 


mits a slowe 

ball starts n 
strength oi t } 
leaves the | 

ty with litt 

the ba 
experiments of t 


show that the 


barrel from t 
spe iA In 
the 1 t 
this v 


except w 
maintain a | 
t Hunters sti 


and we have ( 


Sixty 
it 
and 
1 
in a 
SIX 





ich deep, an- 
inds 
twist 

feet » thre fer 





{ hapn whose bo 
sting I inte en I 
) s! recomunel 
than tf ec genera 
n | il Here we 
s ) cro ing I " 
hes n than ours, is 
} } } 
shoo t oth 1 
K int t oe 





st fo nting t th 
of n h r } 

one 1 pend 

have skill he can 
Enfield, or Lancastet 

n the field vainst a 
rest against the de« h 


man or deer in his power 


den, of Sarat » 


and wear w 
smiths ger 
than steel barrels 


] rhitiy 
sightin 
We 
reu S l 
to be u t 
1 vet vst 
to u i 
x ! 
t Stat , 
re¢ r es (W 
‘ ) ed 
sha fi V 
| 
ispute as t steel; 
on barrels m Ams- 
Ww I y 
take I I s 1 n 
But give us ste 


Of all the variations of the rifle, for 
the sake of obtaining tore etra- 
tion, nothing yet compare th the Ac 
celerating Rifle, invented son years since 
by 1 Ni Ww Yo k mechani ° his the 
ball w is started by i ( i vy cha ve, 
and at a certain distances vI barrel 
received a new charge, | . cham- 
ber, which produced an al ! ble 
effect An « psoidal 1 ninety 
Pauve ¢& id rai dial 3 mack 
of brass, w en 1 SIX 

l hes of oa wi l \ s of 
rreen spruce timber f th 
ri im rh I ‘ if | ne 
principle oO ! s said, 
be most success \ ston 
by t 1 hol ced 








of which the | e so 

tl when ft 1 is cl of 

) the 

‘ it. 

! rests 

on the top of t ( s its first 1m- 

pulse from the small cl ved in 

it after which, the fire, flashing back, 

eC mun ite to the | l < the 

t prod in eno is rating 

effect But it is doul f run can 

be brought into actual servi m being 
difficult to clean 

It is questionable if any ute ange 

in rifles be found d Witha 





vood Kentucky rifle, we are even 





oblized to use telescope sights to 

" : 
ourselves of 1 full rang ( \ 
of fire Che acceleratn nventions may 





be made use of in artillery, for throw- 





ng shells, and for siege t ns, | om- 
ise nothing for small arms. 

as the secondary point, comes 
the form of projectile, that in which the 


ereatest weight (and thence momentum 
combines with | ast resistance f om the 
utmosphere. In the pursuit of this result 
every experimenter since the fifteenth 


century has worked. Lautmann, writing 


in 1729, recommends an elliptical missile, 
hollow behind, from a notion that the hol- 
low cathered the explosive force. Robins 


recommends elongated balls; and they 
































| ° fit) . | 
\ ; t ‘ y t Y ] +3] ¥ % } y 
vere " r s of rm nto W rcies, until finally 1t becomes 
Cheo l assig he shape of high- nore eccentric than a round ball. It is 
rat t t wil h 1 ld key { +] : ] a 
st ip ® n a which would 1 Dustaken notion that a Conical missile 
mad t revolution of the water- 1s more accurate in flight than a round; 
, 1 } } ‘ ] 
me I fas » on its ngitu- 1 the contrary, nters always prefer 
] 1 | } } { ] ’ 
il , or { ) ‘ " Oo y $ ind a siug 
we F | . 1 doubtless e longer miss s calléd by them, is 
1 + tl 1 <a 
capab e o speed: but the ‘ <nown to err mo han a if put 
le-miss nust f or y down untruly 
, , 5 
ea ) i | i e most el- rhe improved M ( ill ( : ae is 
| o 
\ ‘ ' 1 cone would s) it d » obviate 
ve 1 P 4] 
‘ i 1 i ‘ 1 3 
7 , 
i ‘ \ n y flivht, t 
sina ‘ { on yt —<----5 owing the butt, ar sO 
hn J ' | nuttin — 
’ j , « 
i r ‘ cu | \ I t ott tre 
i A i I j j ' 
) é 
rly to W 3 ! ince, so that it 
1 4 
( 1s - \ flies ! } d 
L j wed 
! i nuch ~ —— ) 1 e at ti n 
, : ~ 
urd ij etus a of the yne- Y le powder expands the hollow tt 
re) 
base, wv t ui would yield nd fills the erooves, securing perfect ro 
shg@htly And so we find the best form to tation with easy loading. But the | y 
} ; ; r ] ' | t} i 
De a ist Vi $s tne torce oO! the nth a aim shes the ora and mo- 
ywder s Lv that the resultant ro 1; tl " ud to ex l 
if i 
‘ . 1 1 ’ . 1 
of t fore 0 each point in he unequally ind so throw th point of the 
I i 4 i 
’ ’ 1 4} , ’ . 
use Vv i nt with th axXis miss out of line, ma Ss a long earin 
f the missil And tl in practice, Was necessary, producing enormous friction 
, . : ; . , , 
the sha American ¢ eri- This objection obtains equally with all 
ments gave to the butt of the ball e pickets having expanding butts, and ts a 
condition m lef the al being ill nt reason for their mf ior accura- 
found of 1 ) ao ’ l ‘ to that of solid ] s fitted to th 
} } ] ] ] 
with lis capa ry tie IO! yrooves at the muz ew 1apatch. Gen- 
1 r t y™ { rf < il a wood says | | ive tl ed every 
~ t na ¢ ‘ yn- expedient [ ild think of as a su 
f \ 1 ] { ‘ = fl } 
Lie ‘ l yrad- ‘ th creased pa 1 for ri lis, Dut 
| \ l ) < irv yf | d ilwavs to return to this and every 
i : ‘ « 
\¢ I \ $ \ sedl sucar- r nerienced rifleman wi ] ee with him 








————— chow x, ] mie il) experiments nore the fact that 
, st ' i aie 
s pick 1 single point of the expansible | ets imecrease friction 
, , 1) , 

bearing, and is m < 1 with a greas- enormously; and the Enfield bullet (fig 

cee 13) . 
ed linen patch, fi L » the or ves en- 3) is badly contrived 
” ' 2 } } 
tirely. and pl eT 1g iding of t ?) as possible, being round 
. / . 1 11 1 
barrel, as well as keeping the picket firm pointed, expansible and 


expanding ball can ever fly so truly as a the French and American 


solid ball whose position in the barrel is | * bullets reduce the friction 





accurately fi l A longitudinal missile mobo somewhat. The Harper's 





l S AXIS muncident l 
’ 4] 

, eaves the barrel, or 

m will throw the point 
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Besides all the ol yjections 

we have urged against the \ 

bullet with long bearings, / 

another still remains of a se- \ 

rious nature. No missile that | 

has two points of bearing 


can be used with the gaining 





twist, as the change in the 
direction of the ridges on the shot formed 
by the grooves will necessarily tend to 
change the position of the axis of the shot ; 
and the gaining twist is the greatest im- 
provement made since grooving was suc- 
cessfully applied ; -to re it i 


ject it is to 


ject something indispe nsable to the best 


re- 


periorm ince of the rifle. The flat-ended 


picket complies with all the requisites laid 


down; and we will venture to say, that, 


if any government will sive it a thorough 


trial, side by side with any loose-loading 
bullet, it will be found preferable to any 
other bullet, de spite the disadvantage ol 


slow loading from using a patch and a 
tight-fitting ball. 


To make the statement conclusive, we 
give the results of the United States ex- 


periments, and a statement of the Euro- 


as compared with the 


- 
and then the 


an United States 


mm 
] 
firing, results of Kentucky 
rifle-firing. With the 
Harper's Ferry, 


ing put 


new t 


(a target 1 K 216 feet be- 


up at two hundred yards,) with 


the American ball, (fig 1.) the best string 
of twenty-five shots averaged 3.2 inches 
2.4 


At five hundred yards, the best 


vertical deviation, in. horizontal de- 
viation. 
string of twenty-five shots averaged 10.8 


inches vertical deviation, 14 in. horizontal 


At one thousand yards, 26.4 


deviation. 
vertical deviation, 16.8 horizontal devia- 
tion. In 


musket-rifle, 


another trial with the new 


the mean deviation at two 


hundred yards was 4.4 vertical, 3.4 hori- 
zontal. 
ower Ol 


In a comparison of the ] 


French, English, and American rifles, it 
was found that at two hundred yards the 
American gun averaged 4.8 vertical and 
4.5 The Enfield 
rifle gave 7 in. vertical, 11.3 horizontal; 
the i 


horizontal deviation. 


French rifle & 
A Swiss 


lige, 3 ver 


} . 1 4 at '. 
horizontal. rifie, at the same 
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distance, gave 5.3 vertical and 4.3 hori- 
zontal deviation. 

At five hundred yards, the following 
was the result :— 
dey. 11.5 hor. dev. 


19.2 « 
7.1 & 


American gun, 13 in. vert. 
Enfield, “ 20.4 “ 


Rifle a tige, 18.5 - 


At one thousand yards,— 


American gun, 31.5 in. vert. dev. 20.1 hor. dev 
Enf . 42 52.8 
tifle a tige (874 y ft 37.4 “ 


General 


The only detailed reports of 
Jacob’s prac tice are at one thousand yards 


or over, at whic h his she ave raged 31.2 


in. horizontal deviation, 55.2 in. vertical; 


not fat the 
His bullet is fig. 5. 


from range of the Enfield. 


5 





But long r: test 
1 “4 1 / \ 
less fairly the accuracy | 
of a rifle than short \ 
/ \ 
ones because in long \ 


} 
flights they are more 
subject to drift of the | | 
We shall f} [~] | 

yovern- | | } i 
i shoot- 


vo hundred 
] 


Kentucky rifle at two hundred 


yards with that of the 
and twen- 


At that 


ty, the usual trying distance 
distance, the American gun gave 

4.8 Tt ev. ar 5! r 1éV 
Enf 7 11 
J 8 7. 
S ‘ 1.3 ‘ 
K to Mr. Cl 1.06 


An ‘ ‘ ent,) 13 In. Vv 
11.5 i l \! 17 
Kent 11 in. abs e dey 
ti 
We give cuts of two targets, of which we 
have duplicates in our possession, made by 








rifles manufactured by Morgan James, o 


New York, 


appreciate the marvellous accuracy of this 


that the reader may 
rifle of 
fired, 


the average deviation being 1.4 in.; the 


weapon ; the first was made by a 


60 gauge, twenty-five shots being 


by a JU gauge, the averact being 
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die 
8 in.; both at two hundred and twenty and forty grains is a thousand yards; and 
yards, and better than Mr. Chapman’s farther than that, no bullet can be relied 
report. In tl northe! part of the State on as against single men. 


of New Yor t practice at shooting- In breech loading ovuns, much must be 


matches is, at turkeys at one hundred sacrificed, in point of accuracy, to meré 
rods, (five hur ed and fiftv vards.) and facility of loading: and here there seems 
1 good marks ‘ ected to kill one room for doubt whether a breech-loader 
turkey, on an average, in three shots,— offers anv advantage compens ting for its 
and this with a bullet weighing from two complication of mechanism and the d 

hundred and fort to one hundred and ger of its be ing disabled by accident in 
sixty grains, while the army bullet weighs hurried loading. No breech-loading gun 
five hundred l fifty-seven. The easily is so trustworthy in its execution as a 


fatal range of the bullet of two hundred muzzle-loader; for, in spite of all pre- 
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cautions, the bullets will go out irregu- 
’ 
larl 


y. We have cut out too many balls ot 


Sharpe’s rifle from the ti *t, which had 





entered sidewise, not to be certain on this 
point ; and we know of no other breech- 
loa ler so little likely to err in this respect, 


when the ball is crowded down into the 


JTOOVES, the pow ler poured on the 
7 , . m™ 
Dail, is We alWayvs us it. The rovern- 
ment reports on breech-loaders are ad- 
verse to the yption, mamily be is 
I 
} 
they are so cely to et ¢ ot workin 





























on pes two irs in |} ting, and 
I 

ound 1 a round ball at short shots 
pert ‘ while with the belte« 
P ket | ! ome sh t In or x 
would wal Used with th urtrid 
they much less re | Th may 
be ap ) », but we have used on 
th ) yl i v’s hunti vr, a d f | the 
oil on the slide at ind we are in- 
clined to | e, that, when fitted with 
gas ring hey i not clog, ul ed with 
cood powde The Maynard rifle is per- 
und ar . yun, in its way Phe 
powder s I lasl u i more n 
in a muzz ler. Of the other kinds 
of breech lers we can § n g 
from experience, and should scarcely; 
recommend ing one ior a huntine-gun 
One oO has da 1 of James, of 
Lewis (of Troy, New Y« n 
of Sar ) (and doubtless in 
the W« equal un 1 then 
sections,) will hardly be willing to usé 
the best | ec! we I no til 
saved, when t impor int shot Is lost 
and the gun that is always true i 
only o for a rifleman, if i take th 
thet ' . 

In the rifling of cannon, there seems 
to be no reason why the une rules should 
not hold as in small arms. The 





gaining twist seems more important, from 
the oreater tel dency of the heavy balls 


to strip; and there being less object in 





extreme lightne ss, the 1 may be made 


a large-sized Kentucky rifle on wheels; 


here is less difficulty in loading with 





and t 
the precision that the flat-ended picket 
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requires. In the cannon, even more than 
in the rifle for the line, there is no gain 
in getting facility of loading at the ex- 
pense of pre ision. If, by careful load- 


ing, we hit the given mark twice as often 


as when we load in haste, it is clear how 





miu h we vain. The 


ems 
to be useless as a cannon, becaus that 
in which it has the advant ige, hamety, 
I wpidity ot loa ling, is useless in a heid- 


piece, where, even now, artillery-men 


























( load faster than they can fire safely 
Nap leon IIL. has made his rifled non 
to loa it the m le, ar pract irtil- 
\ 
thie 

hurry of bat it is ever 80 ri It 

t breech-loader of the clumsk kind, 
taki g tw is lo ¢ to load as a common 
gun, and very com licated I yvonder- 
jul range 1s owing to its o ‘ 

Ssixtyv-tou pounds but ( n { I a 
t furnishes no results propo to 
those given tl ipoleon « on, ¢ 

| 

by our General James’s rece 

The creat ar va Ss rails the 
general introduction of the rifl id its 
creater range wh a char war- 
fare as to make the ivonet ust s, seem 
to have 1 with disappointmen the 
r it wars. No matter how px t] 
or n, in tl heat and ex ! ( 
bat le wil | il Mt delibe ile l lin, 
or effective « h in firing to stop a 
charge of determined men; the bayo- 
net, with the most of mankind, will al- 
ways be the queen of weap La 
pitched rattle 1 ie skirmisl wv, Tor 
sharp-shooting l art vy, W e rif 
é jual theoreti« x} 
brought up fro I 

I 

stant us rifle 
an act of inct 
repel with certainty a charge of the 


7 


bayonet by rifle-balls. Witl 


rifles come to an aim with the instinctive 
accuracy with which a hawk strikes his 
prey, firing is equivalent to hitting, and 
excitement only makes the aim surer and 
} 


more prompt; but suc h must have been 
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hunters fron 


uth 
the army « o this 
American vol rs are the 
oo) aoe a | ] 

rial, outside t i > dl 


I'y yl. who « mey 


land and tl 


ed to this ] 


second 


ea 

A Trip 
training of 
nature. 


only 


mate- 


stricts of Switzer- 


er be train- 


the y are the only 


nation of h beside the Swiss and 
Tyrolese. ‘T English game-laws, which 
prevent the common } ople from using 
fire-arms a biitum, have done and are 
doing mort ire the efficacy of the 
individu han all their mili 


training can ev end 








In the 





hands of 





an Engli ‘Brown Bess” is as 
good isa 1 he v yuld only throw 
the ball of « ndom. Discipline 
is wond sly effective 
but, in won't mak« 
man a re irate shot, in time 
f ex second place, 
A TRIP 
COMPAN Y¥ TEI SERVANTS 
( I DON PEPI 
I por t of 
individua My char - 
qua t son i! I 
right i] ul i - 
s ence and ft 
su h re ne m y m 
of a pul I tful distance 
I 
markin t fix or offend 
Qur « st entirely com- 
posed o : ivalids and men 
of bus without their fami- 
» ly re ur izabl 
bv thei ud | pallid countenan- 
ees: eV lisease does not 
dece \ ) uffinity to the 
rose ol | i 
—the ¢ ] hat 
at the No | 
the smot! lay and shakes the 


weak fra is king by night. 
The men of business are apt to name 


to ( "uha. 


-. ’ ] 
it won’t make 
a ball from the 
learned, by the practic 
throw away a ball or to 
. 
the 


— it couldn't 


Carry 


W ellington’s army over 
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hield 


ta for 

man who has 

yt ve ! not to 
+ ] . 

fire at random ; 


bravest men in 


a cotton-bDaile In- 














: . a 
trenchment, in the face of a double line 
of Kentucky rifl It is ve well to sing, 
“ Riflemer 1» 
R nen, r ’ n 
but where are the riflemen Can Bri- 
tannia stamp them out of the dust ? or has 
a store of “dy won's t ” to sow ? 
God grant she may never have to defend 
those Enel hom $ aval { uns of 
Vincennes! but if she 1 t, son a 
com] vely und 1 militia sl 
I | 
I st pend ina th sn I yy 
member, with bitter s eproach, the 
| 
lesson of New Oh: I 
. a 
TO CUBA. 
ir tirm, when t il miuce theme- 
selves to you. 
“ My name is Norval, Sir, Norval, 
G X Compal =) pose you 
now firm 
We do not, indee« we I 
n tl 1, that we have in e ¢ a 
ere “er 
cousin in Dusiness, WhO i very nukely, 
| + 
know 1t 
What is vour uncle’s firm will be 
the next qu ion 
Ph nots Bro a 
“ Excellent peopl we have often 
done business with then Happy to 
make your e, Sir 
And so minari 
established party assu ed of 
, : 8 
the others so O e easily into 
’ 
al lion ¢ t i le mutu- 
: ass 3 ‘ 
alities which Causes the “is { con- 
tact to pass smoothly en h 
We found among these som ly, 
straight-forward fellows, to whom one 





onfide 


one 3 widow and orpha 


would « 





hs, 
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of any flaw in their trustworthiness. Nor 
was the more slippery class, we judged, 
without its representatives ; but of this we 
had only hints, not experience. There 
were various day-boarders, who frequent- 
ed only our table, and lodged elsewhere. 
A few of these were decorous Spaniards, 
who did not stare, nor talk, nor gobble 
their meals with unbecoming vivacity of 
appetite. They were obviously staid busi- 
ness-men, differing widely in character 
from the street Spaniard, whom I have 
already copiously described. Some were 
Germans, thinned by the climate, and 
sharpened up to the true Yankee point of 
competition ; very little smack of Father- 
land was left about them,—no song, no 
sentimentality, not much quivering of the 
heart-strings at remembering the old folks 
at home, whom some of them have not 
seen in twenty years, and never will see 
again. To be sure, in such a hard life as 


theirs, with no social surroundings, and 


grim death meeting them at every cor- 
ner, there is nothing for it but to be as 
hard and tough as one’s circumstances. 
But give me rather the German heart in 
the little old German village, with the 
small earnings and spendings, the narrow 
sphere of life and experience, and the 
great vintage of geniality which is laid 
up from youth to age, and handed down 
with the old wine from father to son. I 
don’t like your cosmopolitan German any 
better than I do your Englishman done 
to death with travel. I prize the home- 
flavor in all the races that are capable of 
home. There are very many Germans 
scattered throughout Cuba, in various de- 
partments of business. They are gener- 
ally successful, and make very good Yan- 
kees, in the technical acceptation of the 
word. Their original soundness of con- 
stitution enables them to resist the eli- 
mate better than Americans, and though 
they lose flesh and color, they rarely give 
that evidence of a disordered liver which 
foreign residents in tropical countries are 
so apt to show. 

The ladies at the hotel were all our 
own countrywomen, as we see them at 


home and abroad. I have already spoken 


to Cuba. [( etober, 


of their diligence in sewing, and of their 





enthusiasm in shopping. Their other dis- 
tinctive features are too familiar to us to 
require illustration. Yet upon one trait 
I will adventure. A group of them sat 
peaceably together, one day, when a file 


of newspapers arrived, with full details 


of a horrible Washington scandal, and 
the murder consequent upon it. Now I 
must say that no swarm of bees ever set- 
tled upon a bed of roses more eagerly 
than our fair sisters pounced upon the 
carrion of that foul and dreadful tale. It 
flew from hand to hand and from mouth 
to mouth, as if it had been glad tidings of 
great joy,—and the universal judgment 
upon it caused our heart to shudder with 
the remembrance, that it had heard some 
one somewhere propose that female of- 
fenders should be tried by a jury of their 
own sex. 

It was a real comfort, a few days later, 
to hear this sad subject discussed by a 


circle of intelligent Enelishwomen, with 


good sense and good feeling, and. with 
true appreciation of the twofold crime, 
the domestic treason and the pul as- 
sassination. In passing, I must say of 


this English circle, that it is charming, 
and that the Britannic Consul has the 
key of it in his pocket. Wherefore, if 
any of you, my friends, would desire to 
know four of the most charming women 
in Havana, he is to lay hold upon Mr. 
Consul Crawford, and compel him to be 
his friend. 

Mr. Dana recounts his shopping in Ha- 
vana, whereof the beginning and ending 
were one dress, white and blue, which he 
commendably purchased for his wife. But 
does Dana know what he had to be thank- 
ful for, in getting off with one dress? Tell 
him, ye patient husbands, whose pockets 
seem to be made like lemons, only to be 
squeezed ! Tell him, ye insati ite ones, 
who have new wants and new ideas ey- 
ery day! Dana’s dress was, probably, 
an holan batista, which he calls “ Bolan” 
— it was, in other words, a figured linen 
cambric. But you have bought those 
cambrics by the piece, and also pifas, 


thin, gossamer fabrics, of all degrees of 
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color and , sometimes with patt rn 
flounces,—« uu hear? And you have 
bought Spanish tabl ths with red or 
blue eda vith bull-fizhts on them, and 
balloon-as 8 ind platoons of sol- 
diery in ré } hting 
and ballooning napk And 
you have s 1 such bales of trans- 
parent wh nuslins, that one would 
think you intended to furnish a whole 
troupe of b t-girls with saucer petti- 
coats. Catalan lace ou have got, to trim 
curtains, sheets, pillow-cases, and kitchen- 
towels with. And as for your fans, we 
only hope hat the stories you tell about 
them are true, and that Kitty, , and 
Jemima at home are to divide them 
with you; suspect that 
you mean ul ull, to them, and 
to have a fa f very lay in the y« ir. 
Let a man re ct m all this, added 
to the inevitable tl e dollars and ty 
cents pe7 , with the frequent re- 
freshment of volantes and ices at the Do- 
minica, and then say whether it pays to 
take a partner not of a frugal mind to 


Havana fi 
I had inte: l vive 


the servants at M 


some it of 


accoul 


I 
I must dismiss 


s. Almy’s; but my goss 


) 
runs to such eths that 


them with a few words. Ramon, the port- 


er, never leaves the vestibule ; he 


watch- 
Na : ] 


} } 2 = 
es there all \ ikes his meais there, 


plays cards tl ‘ evening with his 


fellow-servants, and at night spreads his 
cot there, and lies down to sleep. He is 
white, as are mos t others. If I have 
occasion to vo into the kitchen at night, I 


find a cot there also, with no bed, and a 


twisted sheet upon it, which, I am told, is 
the chrys ilis of the cook 


Said cook is a 
ym Nassau, who has wrought 
many years past. Heat, 
hey say drink, have al- 
together brought 


His 
' 1 


leos are frigh fully swollen, and in a few 


free yellow, fi 
in this kitchen for 
hard work, and t 
him to a bad pass. 
unable to continue his 


day s he le 


ives, 


function. Somebody asks after his wife. 
“ She has vot a W 


tells us, 


husband now,” he 
She might 


ae 
nite 


jected air. 





with a ck 
have toad ir he i lie 

lave waited a littl ie 18s to die soon. 
} 


Garcia is the kind waiter with the rath- 
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er expressive face, who is never weary 
of bringing us the rice and fried plan- 
tain, which form, after all, the staple of 
The waiters all 


our existence in Cuba. 


do as well as they can, considering the 


length of the table, and the extremely 
short staple of the boarders’ patienc e. As 
a general rule, they understand good 
bad 


comparative philology has obviously been 


Spanish; but 


English better than 


neclec ted among them. 

Luis is a negro boy of twelve, fearfully 
black in the face and white in the eye; 
his wool « roppe d to entire bareness. He 


dod 


orders,— 


good a 


whe n 


is chiefly cling youl 


; 
disappears anything is asked for, 


but does not return with it. 





Rosalia is the chambermaid, of whom 
I have already spoken, as dexterous in 
sweeping the mosquitos from the nets,— 
her afternoon service. She brings, too, 
the morning cup ot coflee, and always 


says, “‘ Good morning, Sir; you want cof- 
fee ?”—the only English she can speak. 
Her voice and smile are parti ularly 
sweet, her person tall and well-formed, 
and her face comely and modest. She 


is not altovether black,— about mahog- 
any color. I mention her modesty, be- 
cause, 80 tar as I saw, the cood looking 

¢ the black women have an 


ones among 


air Of asst 


ition, and almost of impu- 





= 
pro Lt) 


With all 


“help,” our hostess 


] 4 fl 
the result of flattery. 


= } 
this array ol ve! respectable 


she has 
not a single person about her whom she 


He nce 


and 


can trust. look about 


he r 


never laid down. 


the weary 
eyes brow, speaking of a load 
She attends to « very 
detail of business herself, and is at work 
over her books long after her boarders 
have retired to rest. 

But the one of all the servants who in- 
terests us most is Alexander, Mrs. Almy’s 


He is, like 


with a broad forehead and 


own slave. Rosalia, of ma- 


] 


hogany couor, 


intelligent eyes. His proud, impatient 
nature is little suited to his position, and 
every day brings some new account of his 
petulant outbreaks. To-day he quarrelled 
with the new cook, and drew a knife upon 


him. Mrs. Almy threatens continually to 
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sell him, ind at this the hear of some of 

us grow very sick wr she always says 
- 7 : » 
that his spirit must be broken, that only 
l ) 

‘ * 1 "ny L " 


the severest pun ment will break it, 


that she cannot endure to send him to 


receive that punishime nt. W 


terious ordeal may be, we dare not ques- 





tion, Ww who innot he lp him from 
we can only wish that he might draw t la 
knife across 


dergoes it. He is trying to buy his own 


freedom, and has something saved t 


wards it. He looks as if he would do 
good service, with sufficient training. As 
it is, he p i ly knows no law, save tl 
two conflicting ones, of necessity and 
his own wild passions One of the sad 
thoughts we ill carry a y trom he 
will be, that Al under is to be s 1 and 
his s} irit bro l Good Mrs. Almy, do 
have a little with him! E oht- 
en | 1 i | ( i ( 
taugh i " 
his slave’s esta it he can conquer | 
fellow-s« int I han by rawing a 
knifi ipon him 5 him tre ? Ah! tl 
is pas pra) ng io ut, as | as the mg 
to buy him I i | 
doing , 1 V tit “ l 
pray ior him, and for you, who n | 


with that heavy ww of ca 
I have called he nev of Nassau 


] 





Cuban negroes make, so far, a v dif- 
ferent mMpression up m mm O) 
aimong them co iderabvble Deauty orl 

} 
I 


wir Ta 3 are more Cxp ssive ana 


and t 
better cut than those of the Nassau 


blac ks. The women ire W ll made, al | 
particularly well poised, standing perfect- 
ly straight from top to toe, with no hitch 
or swing in their gait. Beauty of featu 

is not so common among them; still, on 
meets with it he mi there. There 

a massive sweep in the bust and arms of 
the women which is very striking. Even 
in their faces, there is a certain weight of 


feature and of darkness, which makes its 


: ‘ vs > 
own impression. The men have less grace 


: 1 
of movement, though powe1 





letic in their make. 
1 


} ‘ “ay 1 
ployed um nara W rk, within-doors, weal 





loins. One often 

the op 

i 

wrights’ shops. The 

the men is the wat 
boots of the post 
oil 1° 3 1 
lise ible 


a) 





of assuring ¢ sel 
crossed them in 
regularity. U 
1 , 
that th rro 
for le to th 
{ n mr te 
, Mae) 
} 
us treeaonm 
} +} 
17 
\« 
does « 
’ 
} ] ] 
fra int onl 
I 
ri vl 
\\ } ] 
‘ i 
we and two o 
i r-wher ] 
tl yst 
i lt? Call 
, 1 
La 1 i Dp 
1 ‘ 
less thine 
but ft ». 
paying rati 
I 
1 Oo 
’ e im 
nodded t 5 
: : 
ranoped 
rection W 
1 
olner Ca ages 


und that we w 


, 
were we mustak 
ascending a stee] 
on “la tropa,” a 
s and so! lie l 

set oals < 





= 
aence, In which W 


1 Si 
it ol 
) I 
Sucl 
I 


es ti 
n 
hile 
x 

1 
el 
] 

) ¢ 


letober, 


ped to the 
f them, 


dd wh« el 


ihe narrow 


this particu- 
‘ _ 1] 
x DI spindle- 
n Trum 
, 
ft indepen- 
I 
: 
! wtion 
, 
thers of 
und 
utmost 
hin it first, 
ncom- 
} S yttish 
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it noon, 
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in ah- 
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ever 

1 are 


m. We had 


vo horses, 
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is it holds 
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‘ Nor 
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ime up 
some ten thou- 
vy, in their 
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being ve 


Wall-Street man in August, had 



































t \ had a very | What could she sex I 3? No 
peaceful 41 ( ) military an Men, naked and filthy lying about, using 
occasion lr} walry and infa vy had very uned ng lancuave, and illy un- 
nearly concluded their evolutions when var the presence of lady-visit- 
we arrived I Ops were spread out ors ced the memory of Mrs 
on a vast platea The view was mag- Fry mple of Miss Dix 0 
nificent r na 1M ed to o they wer Sa 8s, you kno 
immova l eS 3 ise they went to prison hi 

( ~ ind N y won't k l Bu y N 
Captain-Gene el could vou go |} k to Bost i s ng 
inds sed luted him, and i | \ irried 
he retu { esy Ur ICKY Ww eh Al »>on.— 
his ba vas s us, and soremain- N é place for 

rection. H : on a whit l ently have V ve 

horse, and 3 ‘ ‘ e others Yes, 1 l@ with a nose, j 0 

He seemed ule; b B e is someth 1g 

bac K, al Ss ny or t f 

else’s back. D e see Co + DB P v i t 

or did we 1 \ ‘ Ov ess, W , } Ye 

coachman ¢ I sha to D l 

He had cot ste, wis * Sunda she ' 

to w st 0 ce t ich ¢ , 

he drove lulg é i nes whe he ¥ 1 fo 

ery sort of spin out | s shown up a pa stairs, at t 
in l We n W L ¢ W h stand i mar 

fmend who expo ! nd in iL i eve 

lated i Sefor, t l ra 1 I] i 

sentlen . n is ya i furnis! W ) it 

slowly I S, al t ; é 
which | S emen ‘ ns ! ithou st 

hire a ca " lt \ Now I w I . that 

the aftern ect I) Pe; ) : \ n i 

ys \ ad first kind greet nv pres 
ivsa S and 1 l ( e Oo iwioned him ! } 
occasionally ies as surpris My « p , man after 

following » ) ad s own he t. and. a s 

me this way { Sen bi l mounted their humar rian ur 

don’t know a 7, Sefo You ‘ rode them till t wert \ whe 

the rreat i ( ountere ‘ this can I wen iw nd saul Ing 

ihe « wl \ niy eCnoug Yet I new th I had een are 1 t 

the * Seno i vnity ind I lan 

keeps his t I f de la Luz is a Cuban by 

I} \ Ss is ready spol n sa n Vi ! s 
| C 

of va n the way ty years. He herited ind 

of s« vt h i ulvantages, hav hg t i x whi 

oO | mm 4 Ne ame abroad a rate ¢ ation, t V 

prepared I telescop ind ously added in subsequent ¥ | 

stereoscop but, hedged is a Liberal in polities and religio \ 

in on all sides istom and convenience, man of great reason and « eat heart, 
she often obs ) tour very bart In affairs of state, however, be meddles 
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not, but contents himself with making 
statesmen. Like all wise philanthropists, 
he sees the chief source of good to man 
in education, and devotes his life, and, in 
a degree, his fortune, to this object. The 


building in which we found him was a 


large hool, or rather college, founded 
by himself, and carried on in a great 
hrough his efforts. This college 


measure tl 


is upon the same literary footing as the 


Dale rsity of Havana; and Don Pepe’s 


graduates pass examinations and rec eive 


diplo in the last-named institution. 

He h elf rarely leaves its walls; and 

though he has house and wife elsewhere, 

ind the great world is everywhere open 

to him, he leads h a more congenial 

life of asceti eclusion, study, and sim- 
Pp wity 

U ’ bn xd I n t , sta ir 1 

all dar it, 

Don Pepe has been abroad as much as 

it } fits aman to be, but has not lost 

his | ther as an American is apt 

to d He t men in Eu- 


n 
i 








rop 1 Am \ 
. ’ 
he pos ‘ them the best 
they are, piled all about his 1 
P ° " 4] ° 
floor is I i em); there , 
- ’ ] 
cases yund ‘ s; and a large 
para ) rrangement im the mud- 
' 1] | 
di I room, SLUCK all W h books as 
. . 1’ 
ap Ish 1 with | S . there 1s 
| I 
not in irrane el that ornateness 


of order obsery le in Northern lib 


; about; and 





S ould 


be much puzzled to find any volume 
where it ought to be. But it looks as if 
the master we happy und undisturb- 
ead h ind isi th | i maid and he r 
hated broom were as far off as the snow 
and trost. 


In pr 


son, Don Pepe is not above the 


middle height. He is a fairly developed 
man, but looks thin and worn, and his 
shoulders have the stoop of age, which 


His face is 


much corrugated, but it bears the traces 


scholars mostly anticipate. 


of vivacious thought and emotion, not the 
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passion. 
I have alr ady spoken ; 
kind, and full of Southern fire. 

Don Pepe has had \ 
from the vovernment.- probably in the 


Che 


perience of years has taught him the se- 


withering print of Of his eyes 


they 





more sanguine period of his life. ex- 


cret of living peaceably with all men. He 
can be great and good himself, without 


perpetually quarrelling with those 








can be neither. He spoke with warm in- 
i 
terest of his scholars. They have much 
capacity,” h said but want a little 
¢ 4) 
more ot that air you spo ( | Ww, 
Dect” That-cie wes Liberty. Read 
er, have you ever been in a place where 
her name was contraband ? 4 such 





are alike. Here, as in Rome, men 


places 





who have tho ohts di | n and 
painful t niocution conve I nean- 
ing of friend to end For t ] 

lies hid. 1 } , r r 1 

pillow, and your most trusted nion 
will betray head » sa his own. 
I am told that this sub-treason reached, 
in the days of L peZ,an u ‘ ] t 
ed to th wers, each conspirator ran 
to s e |} nself \ er ul 9 1] hers 





lis mt 
ible specta ke 
' 
such men}; y 
t Im in OV I 


us ever fre 





ym ty 





Don Pepe does not tell us this; but we 
hav much le sant talk | about 
books, about great men in Europe, and, 


lastly, about Prescott, whom he knew and 
We took leave of him with 
head 


of the stairs, and then said, “ Ah my 





He accompanied us to th 


dear Madam, my liver will not suffer me 


to go down.” ‘T am glad it is not your 


heart,” I rejoined, and we parted,— to 


meet again, in my thoughts, and per- 


haps elsewhere, in the dim vista of the 


future. 
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Art the castle’s outer door 

Stood Blondel, the Troubadour. 

Up the marble stairs the crowd, 
Pressing, talked and laughed aloud. 
Upward with the throng he went: 
With a heart of discontent, 

Tuned his sullen instrument: 
ried to sing of mirth and jest, 


As the knights rround h n pressed ; 


But across his heart a pang 


CK hin wordiess ere 


ne sang 


the guests and vassals roared 





S ¢ round the oaken board, 

I i canst not wake our mirth, 
Pouch some softer rhyme of earth: 
Ss of knights in ladies’ bowers, 

l 1e a lay of love and flowers.” 

{ I sing of lo ?” he said 
And a moment ved his head, 

I 1 looked upward, ou f space 
VN 1 strange leht in | s fac 
S Blondel, th ‘oubadour, 

\\ I hear the battle roar 
\ L tl trumpet-tones of war, 

Can I tinkle my guitar ?” 


But the war is o’er,” said all ; 


Silent now the bugle’s call. 
Love sl d be the warrior’s dream, 
Love alone the minstrel’s theme. 
Sing us Rose-leaves on a stream.” 


Said Blondel, “ Not roses now, — 
Leafless thorns befit the brow. 

In this crowd my voice is weak, 

But ye force me now to speak. 

Know ye not King Richard groans 
Chained ‘neath Austria’s dungeon-stones ? 
What care I to sing of aught 

Save what presses on my thought ? 

Over laughter, song, and shout 


From these windows swelling out, 


0 * passion ’s tender words 
] nating through the chords, 
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Rings the prisoned monarch’s lay, 
Through and through me, night and day ; 
And the only strain I know 
Haunts my brain where’er I go, — 
Trumpet-tones that ring and ring 


Till I see my Richard king! 


“ Gallants, hear my song of love, 
Deeper tones than courtiers move, — 
Hear my royal captive’s sigh, — 
England, Home, and Liberty!” 
Then he struck his lute and sang, 
Till the shields and lances rang: 
How for Christ and Holy Land 
Fought the Lion Heart and Hand,— 
How the craft of Leopt td 

Trapped him in a castle old, — 

Hlow one balmy morn in May, 
Singing to beguile the day, 

In his tower, the minstrel heard 
Every note and every word, — 

How he answered back the song, 

“ Let thy hope, my king, be strong! 


'” 


We will bring thee help ere long 


Still he sang,—“* Who goes with me ? 
Who is it wills King Richard free ? 
He who bravely toils and d ires, 

ain an danger wi nm me shares, 
P id | ] 

e whose heart is true and warm, 
Il ] ] tist l 
Though the night perplex with storm 
Though tl ht perpl th st 
Forest, plain, and dark morass, 
Hanging-rock and mountain-pass, 
And the thunder bursts ablaze, — 


Is the lover that I praise! 


As the minstrel left the hall, 

Silent, sorrowing, sat they all. 

Well they knew his banner-sign, 
The Lion-Heart of Palestine. 

Like a flame the song had swept 
O’er them ;—then the warriors leapt 
Up from the feast with one accord, — 
Pledged around their knightly word, — 
From the castle-windows rang 

The last verse the minstrel sang, 
And from out the castle-door 
Followed they the Troubadour. 
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GOLOSH STREET AND ITS PEOPLE. 


which I 


choose to re- 


A sMALL lane, the name of 


have forgotten, or do not 

member, slants suddenly off from Chat- 

ham Street, (before that headlong thor- 
reaches into Park,) 

} 


suddenly down towards the East 


oughfare the and 


retreats 


River, as if it were disgusted with the 


smell of ol clothes, and had determined 
] 


to wash itself clean. This excellent in- 





tention it has, however, ¢ ntly con- 


im- 


the old 


tributed towards the making of that 


mentioned in 





nary pavement 





adage ; for it is still en 

street It has never been able to shak« 
off the Hebraic ta f filth which it in- 
herits from the ancestral thoroughfare 
It is slushy and gr is if it were twin 


brother of the Roman Ghetto. 


I like a dirty slum; not because I am 
naturally unclean I have not a drop 
of Neapolitan biood my veins, but 
because I rent y find a certain sedi- 
ment of philosophy precipitated in_ its 
gutters. A clean s is terribly pro- 
saic. There is no food for thought in 


ken- 
nels, and vulgarly sy tless houses. But 


vo down a street which has f 


carefully swept 


| pavements, arren 


when | 
left so long to itself that it has acquired 


a distinct outward character, I find plen- 





ty to think about. Th 


scraps of sod- 
den letters lying in the ash-barrel have 


their meaning: 


desperate 





» per- 
haps, from Tom, the baker's assistant, to 


Amelia, the daughter of the dry-goods 
retailer, who is always selling at a sacri- 
That 
may be Tom himself who is now passing 


me in a white apron, and I look up at the 


of the late fire. 


fice in conseq ut nee 


windows of the house (which does not, 
however, give any signs of a recent con- 
flagration) and almost hop to see Ame- 
pocket-handkerchief. 
The bit of orange-} el lying on the side- 


| 
walk inspires thought Who fall 


lia wave a white 


will 


The Wondersmith. 


WONDERSMITH. 


over it? who but the industrious moth- 
er of six children, the eldest of which 
is only nine months old, all of whom 
are dependent on her exertions for sup- 


I see 


face convulsed with agony, and 


port? Isee her slip and tumble. 


the pale 
the vain struggle to get up; 
crowd closing her off from all air; 


the pitying 
the 
anxious young doctor who happened to 
be passing by ; the manij ulation of the 
broken limb, the shake of the head, the 
borne on 
New 
s ibserip- 
spot. There is 


moan of the victim, the litter 


men’s shoulders, the gates of the 


York Hospital unclosing, the 


tion taken up on the 
some food for speculation in that three- 
year-old, tattered child, masked with dirt, 


ick at another three- 
ad with dirt. 


who is throwing a bi 
year-old, tattered child, mask 


It is not difficult to 


per eive that he is 
destined to lurk, as it were, through life. 
His bad, flat face —or, at least, what can 





} 


does not look as if it were 
ht of d iv. 
he wallows now is but a type of 
wallow 


lifted 


seen ol 


made for the li The mire in 





whi 





n which he will 


the moral mire 


hereafter. The feeble little hand 


at this instant. to 


smite his companion, 


half in earnest, half in jest, will be raised 


against his fellow-beings forevermore. 


Golosh Street as I will call this 
nameless lane before alluded to—is an 


All 
trade seem to have found their way thith- 


er and 


interesting locality. the oddities of 


made an eccentric mercantile set- 





tlement. There is a bird one 


corner, wainscoted with little cages con- 
taining linnets, waxwings, canaries, black- 
birds, Mino-birds, with a hundred other 
varieties, known only to naturalists. Im- 
mediately opposite is an establishment 
where they sell nothing but 
of the 


tumn, varnished and gummed into va- 


srnaments 


made out tinted leaves of au- 


rious forms. Farther sec- 


down 1S a 
ond-hand book-stall, which looks like a 
sentry-box mangled out flat, and which 


is remarkable for not containing a com- 
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plete set of any work. There is a small 
chink between two ordinary-sized houses, 
in which a little Frenchman makes and 
sells artificial eyes, specimens of which, 
ranged on a black velvet cushion, stare 
at you unwinkingly through the window 
as you pass, until you shudder and hurry 
on, thinking how awful the world would 
be, if every one went about without eye- 
lids. There are junk-shops in Golosh 
Street that seem to have got hold of all 
the old nails in the Ark and all the old 
brass of Corinth. Madame Filomel, the 
fortune-teller, lives at No. 12 Golosh 
Street, second story front, pull the bell 
m the left-hand side. Next door to 
Madame is the shop of Herr Hippe, com- 
monly called the Wondersmith. 

Herr Hippe’s shop is the largest in 
Golosh Street, and to all appearance is 
furnished with the smallest stock. se- 
yond a few packing-cases, a turner’s lathe, 
and a shelf laden with dissected maps of 


Europe, the interior of the shop is entirely 





unfurnished. The window, which is lofty 
and wide, but much begrimed with dirt, 
contains the milly pleasant obje in the 
place lhis is a beautiful little miniature 
theatre, that is to say, the orchestra 


and stage. It is fitted with charmingly 
painted scenery and all the appliances 
| 


for scenic ch inges, There are tiny traps, 


‘lfte” ] 


and delicately constructed lifts,” and 
real footlights fed with burning-fluid, and 
in the orchestra sits a diminutive con- 
ductor before his dk sk, surrounded by 
musical manikins, all provided with the 
smallest of violoncellos, flutes, oboes, 
drums, and such like. There are char- 
acters also on the stage. A Templar in 
a white cloak is dragging a fainting fe- 
male form to the parapet of a ruined 
bridge, while behind a great black rock 
on the left one can see a man concealed, 
who, kneeling, levels an arquebuse at the 
knicht’s heart. But the orchestra is silent ; 
the conductor never beats the time, the 
musicians never play a note. The Tem- 
plar never drags his victim an inch near- 


er to the bridge, the masked avenger 





takes an eternal aim with his weapon. 


This repose appears unnatural; for so 


- 


|‘ )ctober, 


admirably are the figures executed, that 


they seem replete with life. One is al- 
most led to believe, in looking on them, 
that they are resting beneath some spel 
which hinders their motion. One ex- 
pects every moment to hear the loud 
explosion of the urquebuse, to see the 
Jue smoke curling, the Templar falling, 

to hear the orchestra playing the re- 
quiem of the ¢ uilty. 


Few pe 





le knew what Herr Hippe’s 





business « 


r trade really was. That he 
worked at something was evident; else 
why the shop? Some people inclined to 
the belief that 


. . 
he was an inventor, or 


“—p " Se : 
mechanician. His workshop was in the 
rear of the store, and into that sanc- 
hy 


tuary no one himself had admission. 





He arrived in Golosh Street eight or 
ten years ago, and one fine morning, 
ibors, taking down their shut- 
ters, observed th it No. 13 h vd vot a ten- 


tall : 1] . ] t 
ant. A tall, thin, sallow-faced man stood 


on a ladder outside the shop-entrance, 
nailing up a large board, on which “ Herr 
Hippe, Wondersmith,” was painted in 
black letters on a yellow ground. The 
little theatre stood in the window, where 
it stood ever after, and Herr Hippe was 
established 

But what was a W ondersmith ? people 
asked each other. No one could reply. 
Madame Filomel was cons ilted, but she 
looked i i none 


of her business. Mr. Pippel, the bird- 


4 


ive, an 


Py 
fancier, who was a German, and ought to 
know best, thought it was the English for 


some singular Teutonic profession 5 but 


his replies were so vague, that Golosh 
Street was as unsatisfic sever. Solon, 


the little humpba k, who kept the odd- 


volume be ok-st ill if the lowe st corner, 
could throw no light upon it. And at 
I 


length people had to come to the con- 
clusion, that Herr Hippe was either a 
coiner or a magician, and opinions wer 
divided. 
Il. 
A BOTTLEFUL OF SOULS 


Ir was a dull Dec ‘ ml er evening. 


There was little trade doing in Golosh 
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Street, and the shutters were up at most vibrated on his long neck like the head 
of the shops. Hippe’s store had been of a cobra when about to strike, and af- 
closed at least an hour, and the Mino- ter a moment’s silence utters da strange 
birds and Bohemian waxwings at Mr. guttural sound. The door unclosed, and 
veads tucked under a squat, broad-shouldered woman, with 


large, wild, Oriental eves, entered softly. 


Pippel’s had thnell 
their wings in their first sleep. 


Herr Hippe sat in his parlor, which “Ah! Filomel, you are come!” said 





t by a pleasant wood-fire. There the Wondersmi back in his 





were no candles in the room, and the chair. “ Where are the rest of them?” 


flickering blaze played fantastic tricks on “They will be here presently,” an- 


the pa ray walls. It seemed the festi- swered Madame Filomel, s 

















val of shadows. Processions of shapes, in an arm-chair much too narrow for a 
obscure and indistinct, passed across the person of her proportions, and over the 
leaden-hued pal s and vanished in the sides of which she | uloc d like a ~ 1dding. 
dusk corners. Every fresh blaze flung “Tlave you brought the souls ?” asked 
up by the wayward logs created new the Wondersmi 
images. Now it was a funeral throng, “ They are here,” said the fortune-tel- 
with the bowed figures of mourners, the large pot-bellied black 
shrouded lin, t nes that waved ler her oak !I 
like extinguished torches; now a knight- trouble with them! 
ly cay , flags and the 1 ind,— wild 
Ww 1 horses, t] she alor “y lark ley sh fi ws We want 
until th t Li tl roou ce ot ka 1 hone ou know 
when tl | 1 the wall and t souls bitte is hen < or 
vanished. scorching as lightning will suit o1 pur- 
On a ta Herr Hippe pose.” 
sat was | are box « You will see, vou will ses 
soni i t was spread Duke of I ZV} ! The e ether 
a casing itely wro } mons, every one of then The 
in a pattern that it pick of a thousan s. Dov 
seemed Li ct \ h that I, old midwif hat I ! lon’t 
was or} ve $s surtace squal of the de m child from 
HI HH yin his arm- that of the angel child, the very moment 
chai 1 the tire they ire delivered ? Ask a is in, 
He was tall and t und his skin was how he knows, even in the dark, a note 
of a dull saffron Long, straight hair, struck by Thalberg from one struck by 
—s ply cu ires,—a lon Listz !” 











asp around his n ression of dersmith, rubbing his hands j , [ 
which was so ind eruel that it lone to see how the little devils will be- 
seemed to distil t venom of the ideal have when I give them thei: shapes. 
serpent, ind a ny, muscular form, Ah! it will be a proud day for us when 
e the prom nt chara teristics of the we let them loose upon the cursed Chris- 
W ondersmith. tian children! Through the length and 
The profound silence that reigned in breadth of the land they will go; wher- 
the chamber w broken by a peculiar ever our wandering people set foot, 
scrate| ing it tl pane of the door, like wherevel! they are, the children of tl 
that which at the French court was for- Christians shall die. Then we, the de- 
merly substituted t he ordinary knock, spised Bohemians, the gypsic s, as they 
when it was n ss o demand ad- call us, will be once more lords of the 
mission to the roval apartments. Herr earth,as we were in the days when the 





Hippe started, sed his head, which accursed thin not ex- 
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ist, and men lived in the free woods and 


hunted the game of the forest. 


Ay, ay, 


toys that all day will sleep 


Te ys 


indeed ! we will give the little 


dears tovs! 


calmly in their boxes, seemingly stiff and 
: 


wooden and without life,—but at night, 


when the souls enter them, will arise and 


surround the cots of the sleeping chil- 


dren, and pierce their hearts with their 


keen, envenomed blades! ‘Toys indeed! 


oh, yes! I will sell them toys!” 
And the Wondersmith laughed hor- 
ribly, while the sn iky moustache on his 


upper lip writhed as if it had truly a 
serpent’s power and could sting. 

“ Have you got your first batch, Herr 
Hippe ?” asked Madame Filomel. “ Are 
they all re udy ?” 

“Oh, ay! they are ready,” answered 
the Wondersmith with gusto,— opening, 
as he spoke, the box covered with the 
work ; * they 


The box contained 


blue steel lave are here.” 
a quantity of ex- 


quisitely carved wooden manikins of both 


sexes, painted with creat dexterity SG 
as to present a miniature resemblance 


They were, in fact, nothing 


to Nature. 


more than admirable specimens of those 





toys which children « ght in placing in 
various positions on the table,—in regi- 
ments, or sitting at meals, or grouped un- 


der the ereen hich always 


trees W 


accompany them in the boxes in which 
, 
toy-shops. 


I 
ver, about 


they are sold at the 


The pe uli rity, howe the 


manikins of Herr Hippe was not alone 


tl which the limbs 


cifted ; 


truth with 


e artistic 


but on the 


puppet 


carver’s art had wrought an expression 
I 


and the features were 


countenance of each little the 


of wickedness that 


was appalling. Eve ry 
tiny face had its special stamp of ferocity. 
The lips were thin and brimful of mali C5 
the small black bead-like eyes glittered 
There 


} 
maie or 


with the fire of a universal hate. 
one of the manikins, 


did hold 


hand some miniature weapon. The little 


was not 


female, that not in his or her 
men, scowling like demons, clasped in 
their wooden fingers swords delicate as a 
The women, whose 


and 


housewife’s needle. 


countenances expressed treachery 


Wonde 


orsmith. [ October 
cruelty, clutched infinitesimal daggers, 


with which they seemed about to take 


some terrible vengeance. 
“ Good !” said Madame 

1¢ manikins out of the box 
attentive ly >; you work 
These little 


they look as if 





ing one of tl 


ind examining it 
well, Duke Balthazar! ones 


are of the richt stamp ; 


they had mischief in them. Ah! here 
come our brothers.” 
At this moment the same scrat hing 


that preceded the entrance of Madame 


Filomel was heard at the door, and Herr 


Hippe replied with a hoarse, guttural 
i i r 

crv. The next moment two men en- 
tered. The first was a small man with 


“ny ; 
very brilliant eyes. He was wrapt in a 


long shabby cloak, and wore a strange 


nondescript species of cap on his head, 


suc h a cap as one sees only in the low 
billiard-rooms in Paris. His companion 


and 


cut, 


was tall, long-limbed, and slender; 
his dress, although of the ordinary 
either from the 


dlisposit on of colors, or 


from the careless, graceful attitudes of 


the wearer, assumed a certain air of pic- 


turesqueness. Both the men posse ssed 
the same ma d Oriental type of coun- 
tenance which distinguishe 1 the Won- 
dersmi h and Madame Filomel. Tr ie 


gypsies they seemed, who weuld not 
, 1 —- _ 62 

have been out of place telling fortunes, 
or stealing chickens in the green lanes of 
J ngland ( wandering with their wild 
music and their sleicht-of hand tricks 


through Bohemian vil 


“ Welcome, brothers!” 


dersmith 


said the Won- 
‘you are in time. Sister Filo- 
and we 


Monsieur 


Brother 


mel has brought the souls, are 


about to test them. Ker- 


plonne, take off your cloak. 


Oaksmith, take a chair. I | 


romise you 


sO make 


Here is some- 


amusement this ever ing; 


some 


vourselves comfortable. 


thing to aid you.” 
And while the Frenchman Kerplonne, 
} 


and his tall companion, Oaksmith, were 
obeying Hippe’s invitation, he reached 
over to a little closet let into the wall, 
and took thence a squat bottle and some 
glasses, which he placed on the table. 

“ Drink, 


brothers!” he said; “it is 
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not Christian blood, but good stout wine 
of Oporto. It goes right to the heart, 
and warms one like the sunshine of the 
South.” , 

“It is good,” said Kerplonne, smack- 
ing his lips with enthusiasm. 

“ Why don’t you keep brandy? Hang 
wine!” cried Oaksmith, after having swal- 
lowed two bumpers in rapid succession. 

“Bah! Brandy has been the ruin of 
our race. It has made us sots and thieves. 
It shall never cross my threshold,” cried 
the Wonders: 


tion. 


\ith, with a sombre indigna- 





* A little of it is not bad, though, Duke,” 


said the fortune-telk r. “It consoles us for 
our misfortunes; it gives us the crowns 


we once wore: it restores to us the pow- 





er we once wielded; it carries us back, 
as if by magic, to that land of the sun 
from which fate has driven us; it dark- 
ens the memory of all the evils that we 


have for centuries suffered.’ 





“It is a evil; may it be cursed! 
cried Herr Hippe, passionately. “Itisa 
demon th st rom me my son, the 
finest youth i ull ¢ rland Yes! my 

m, the son of Waywode Balthazar, 
Grand Duke of Lower pt, died rav- 
ing in a gutt with an empty brandy- 


bottle in his nds. Were it not that 


the plant is a sacred one to our race, I 
would curse t grape and the vine that 
bore it.” 

This outburst was delivered with such 
energy that the three g¢ psies kept silence. 
Oaksmith helped himself to anot! 








of Port, and the fortune-teller roc 
and fro in her chair, too much overawed 
by the Wondersmith’s vehemence of man- 
ner toreply. The little Frenchman, Ker- 
plonne, took no part in the discussion, 
but seemed lost in admiration of the 
manikins, which he took from the box 
in which they lay, handling them with 
the vreatest ire. After the sile nee had 
lasted for about a minute, Herr Hippe 
broke it with the sudden question, — 

“How does your eye get on, Ker- 
plonne ? ” 

“ Excellently, Duke. It is finished. I 


have it here.” And the little Frenchman 


put his hand into his breeches-pocket and 


pulled out a large artificial human « 





Its great size was the only thing in this 
eye that would lead any one to suspect 
its artificiality. It was at least twice the 


size of lif 








e; but there was a fearfi 


spec- 


I 
ulative light in its iris, which seemed to 


i 


expand and contract like the eye of a 
living being, that rendered it a horrible 
staring paradox. It looked like the naked 
eye ol the Cyclops, torn from his fore- 
head, and still burning with wrath and 
the desire for vengeance. 

The little Frenchman laughed pleas- 
antly as he held the eye in his hand, and 


: 
gazed down on that huge dark pupil, that 





stared back at him, it seemed, with an air 
of defiance and mistrust. 

“It is a devil of an eye,” said the little 
man, wiping the enamelled surface with 


an old silk pocket-handkerchief; “it reads 


like ademon. My niece—the unhappy 
one has a wretch of a lover, and I have 
a iong time feared that she would run 
away Wi h him. I could not re id her 


correspondence, for she kept her writing- 


desk closely locked. But I asked her 

yesterday to keep this eye in some very 
, , 1 

Sale place tor me. She put it, as I knew 


she would, into her desk, and by its aid I 








read every one of her letters to 
in away next Monday, the une ! 
but she will find herself lisappr inted.” 


And the little man laughed heartily at 
the success of his str tage m, and polished 
and fondled the great eye until that op- 


tic seemed to grow sore with rubbing. 


‘And you have been at work, too, I 
see, Herr Hippe. Your manikins are 
excellent. But where are the souls?” 

“In that bottle,” answered the Won- 
dersmith, pointing to the pot-bellied black 

t 


Madame Filomel had brought 


” 


bottle tha 
with her. - Yes, Monsi ur Ke rplonne, 
he continued, “my manikins are well 
made. I invoked the aid of Abigor, the 
demon of soldiery, and he inspired me, 
The little fellows will be famous assassins 
when they are animated. We will try 


them to-night.” 





“ Good !” cried Kerplonne, r 


hands joyously. “It is close upon New 
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Year’s Day. We will fabricate millions 
of the little murderers by New Year's 
Eve, and sell them in large quantities ; 
and when the households are all asleep, 
and the Christian children are waiting for 
Santa Claus to come, the small ones will 
troop from their boxes and the Christian 
children will die. Health 
to Abigor !” 

“ Let us try them at once,” said Oak- 
smith. “Is your daughter, Zonéla, in 


bed, Herr Hippe ? secure from 


” 


It is famous ! 


Are we 
intrusion ? 
“No one is stirring about the house,” 
replied the W ondersmith, gloomily. 
Filomel leaned over to Oaksmith, and 
said, in an undertone,— 
“ Why do you mention his daughter ? 
You know he does not like 


sp< ken about.” 


to have he r 
“| will take care that we are not dis- 
“T will 


put my eye outside the door, to watch.” 


turbed,” said Kerplonne, rising. 
I 


He went to the door and placed his 

with tender 

As he did so, a dark form, unseen 

by him or his second vision, glided along 
] 


noiselessly and was lost in 


great eye upon the floor 


care. 


the passage 
the darkness. 

“ Now for it!” exclaimed Madame Filo- 
mel, taking up her fat black bottle. “ Herr 
Hippe, prepare your manikins !” 

The Wondersmith took the little dolls 
out, one by one, and set them upon the 
table. 


tenances was never 


Such an array of villanous coun- 
seen. An army of 
Italian bravos, seen through the wrong 
end of a telescope, or a band of prison- 


lleys in Liliput, will give 


ers at the ga 
some faint idea of the appearance they 


While Madame Filomel un- 
corked the black bottle, Herr Hippe cov- 


presented. 


ered the dolls over with a species of linen 
tent, which he took also from the box. 
This held 


mouth of the to the door of the 


done, the fortune-teller the 
bottle 
tent, gathering the loose cloth closely 
round the glass neck. Immediately, tiny 
Mad- 


, and the 
Wondersmith lifted the covering in which 


noises were heard inside the tent. 


ame Filomc! removed the bottle 


he had enveloped his little people. 


The Wondersmith. 


[( Yctober, 


A wonderful transformation had taken 
Wooden 
ger, the crowd of manikins were now in 

The beadlike ey 
1 all sides; the thin, wicked 
lips quivered with bad passions ; 


place. and inflexible no lon- 


full motion. es turned, 


glittering, « 


the tiny 


hands sheathed and unsheathed the lit- 


tle swords and daggers. Episodes, com- 


mon to life, were taking place in every 


direction. Here two martial manikins 


paid court to a pretty sly-faced female, 


who smiled on each alternately, but gave 
her hand to be kissed to a third mani- 
kin, an ugl 


lv little scoundrel, 


ed behind her back. 


friendly dolls walked arm in arm, appar- 


1} 
who crouch- 


The rea pair of 


ently on the best terms, while, all the 


time, one was watching his opportunity 
to stab the other in the back 


“| think they'll do,” said the Wonder- 


smith, chuckling, as he watched these 


various incidents. “ Treacherous, cruel, 


jloodthirsty. All goes marvellously well. 
But stay! I will put the grand test to 


them.” 


So saying, he drew a vold dollar from 


his pocks t, and let it fall on the table in 


the very midst of the throng of mani- 
kins. It had hardly touched the table, 
when there was a pause on all sides. 


Every head was turned towards the dol- 
lar. Then about little 
rushed littering 
One, fleeter than the rest, leaped 


twenty of the 


creatures towards the 


coin. 
upon it, and drew his sword. The entire 
crowd of little people had now gather- 
ed round 
Men and women struggled and shoved 
to get nearer to the piece of gold. Hard- 
ly had the first Liliputian mounted upon 
the treasure, when a hundred blades flash- 


ed back a defiant answer to his, and a 


this new centre of attraction. 





dozen men, sword in hand, leaped upon 
the yellow platform and drove him off at 
the sword’s point. Then commenced a 
general battle. The miniature faces were 
convulsed with rage and avarice. Each 
furious doll tried to plunge dagger or 
sword into his or her neighbor, and the 
women seemed possessed by a thousand 
devils. 


«“ They will break themselves into at- 
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oms,” cried Filomel, as she watched with 


eagerness this savage mé/ée. “ You had 


better gather them up, Herr Hippe. I 
will exhaust my bottle and suck all the 
souls back from them.” 


“ Oh, they are perfect devils ! they are 
ae 


magnificent little demons! cried the 


Frenchman, with enthusiasm. “ Hippe, 
you are a wonderful man. Brother Oak- 
smith, you have no such man as Hippe 


among your English gypsies. 


“ Not exactly,” answered Oaksmith, 
rather sullenly, “not exactly. But we 
have men there who can make a twelve- 

j 


year-old horse look Ke a tour-ye ur-old, — 


and who can take 1 and Herr Hippe 


up with one hand, and throw you over 
their should 

“ The wood God fk id!” sai 1 the little 
Frenchman. “I do not love such play. 


It is incommod 

While Oaks and Kerplonne were 
talking, the Wo rsmith had placed the 
linen tent over t struggling dolls, and 


Madame Filomel, who had been perform- 


Ing some mysterious manipulations with 
her black D i it the mouth once more 


to the door of the tent In an instant the 
eased. Ma- 
dame Filomel | the bottle juickly. 
The Wo . hdrew the tent, 


confused murm vithin 


= 1 


and, k tine | s were once more 
wood n-j ntead d inflexible: and the 
old sinister look was again frozen on their 
faces 

They must hay ul, though,” said 


Her H ppe, as he ithered them up and 
put them into x. “Mr. Pippel, 
the bird-fan . LsiCe I have a Key 


that opens his d We will let them 


loose amo the birds; it will be rare 


fun.” 
_ M wl 


us gO ¢ 


t!” cried Kerplonne. “ Let 


instant. But first let me 





gather up my eve 
£ ) 

The Frenchman por keted his eye, af- 
ter having oiven a polish with the silk 
handkerchie Herr Hippe extinguished 
the lamp; Oaksmith took a last bumper 
of Port: and 
for Mr. 


manikins with them. 


gy psies departed 





I's, carrying the box of 


ITI. 


SOLON. 






THE shadow that glided along the dark 
corridor, at the moment that Monsieur 
Kerplonne deposited his sentinel eye out- 
side the door of the Wondersmith’s apart- 
ment, sped swiftly through the passage 
and ascended the stairs to the attic. Here 
the shadow stopped at the entrance to 
one of the chambers and kn ced at the 
door. There was no reply. 

“ Zonéla, are you asle p? ” said the 
shadow, softly. 

“ Oh, Solon, is it you ?” replied a sweet 
low voice from within. “ I thought it was 


Herr Hippe. Come in.” 


i 





The shadow ope ned the door and en- 
tered. There were neither ndles nor 


lamp in the room; but through the pro- 
jecting window, which was open, there 
came the faint gleams of tl starlight, 
by which one could distinguish a female 
figure seated on a low stool in the middle 


of the floor. 


“ Has he left you without light again, 
Zonéla ?” asked the shadow, « osing the 
door of the apartment. “I have brought 


ele lent itl t] h.” 
my little lantern with me, though. 


“Thank you, Solon,” answered she 
called Zonéla; “you are a cood fellow. 
He never gives me any light of an even- 
ing, but bids me vo to bed. I like to sit 
sometimes and look at the moon and the 


stars,— the stars more than all; for they 

7 . a } + 4 1 a tee 
seem all the time to look right back into 
my face, very sadly, as if they would say, 
‘We see you, and pity you, nd would 


le Ip you, if we could.’ But it is so mourn- 
ful to be always looking at such myriads 


of melancholy eyes ! and I long so to 
read those nice books that you lend me, 
Solon !’ 

By this time the shadow had lit the 
lantern and was a shadow no longer. <A 


large head, covered with a p? 





long blonde hair, which wa ut after 


that fashion known as @ I’ nfants d’ Ed- 
ouard ; a beautiful pale face, lit with 
wide, blue, dreamy eyes; long arms and 
slender hands, attenuated legs, and — an 


enormous hump ;— such was Solon, the 








ATO 
shadow. As soon as the humpback had 
lit the lamp, Zonéla arose from the low 
stool on which she had been seated, and 
took Solon’s hand affectionately in hers. 
Zonéla was surely not of gypsy blood. 
That rich auburn hair, that looked almost 
black in the lamp-light, that pale, trans- 
parent skin, tinged with an under-glow 
of warm rich blood, the hazel eyes, large 
and soft as those of a fawn, were never 
begotten of a Zingaro. Zonéla was seem- 
ingly about sixteen ; her figure, although 
somewhat thin and angular, was full of 
the unconscious grace of youth. She was 
dressed in an old cotton print, which had 
been once of an exceedingly boisterous 
pattern, but was now a mere suggestion 
of former splendor ; while round her head 
fantastic fashion, a silk 


was twisted, in 


handkerchief of 


vreen 


eround spotted 


with bright e1 This strange head- 


ison 





dress vay iw! ippearance. 
the 
not 
Fur- 


py, though, and he’s gone 


been out all day with 


um so tired, Solon! 


siecepy, i weary, I mean. Poot 
below wa sle ‘ 
to bed.” 


too, Zone la ; 


. 2 — 
I sit in my little 


“I'm weary, not weary 


as you are, though, for 


book-st ill all day iong, and do not dr ig 





rean and a monke \ and 
1 


round an play 


old tunes for pennies, mut weary of my- 


self, of life, of the load that I carry on 


my shoulders’ and, as he said this, the 


poor humpba k glanced sideways, as if 
to call 
“ Well, but you 


choly ana 


, , 
attention to his deformed person. 

oucht not to be melan- 
Solon. Gra- 


your books 


cious! If I could only sit in the sun and 
read as you do, how happy I should be! 
some to trudge round all 


look up 


ind know that you are an- 


But it’s very tir 


day with that nastv organ, and 


at the houses, 


noving the pe ple inside; and then the 


boys play such bad tricks on poor Furbe- 
low, throwing him hot pennies to pic k up, 
and burning his poor little hands; and oh! 


sometimes, Solon, the men in the street 


make me so afraid,—they speak to me and 
look at me so oddly !—I’d a great deal 
rather sit in your book-stall and read.” 


“] have nothing but odd volumes in 


The Wondersmith. 


{¢ ctober, 


‘ Per- 


for, after all, 


my stall,” answered the humpback. 
haps that’s right, though ; 
I’m nothing but an odd volume myself.” 
melancholy, Solon. 


lll bring 


= Come, don’t be 
Sit down and tell me a story. 
Furbelow to listen.” 
} 


» a dusk corner 


So saying, she went t 


of the cheerless attic-room, and return- 


srazilian monkey in her 


ed with a little 


arms,—a poor, mild, drowsy thing, that 
looked as if it had cried itself to sleep. 
She sat down on her little stool, with 
Furbe low in her lap, ana nodded her 
head to Solon, as much as to say, “Go 
on; we are attentive.” 

“You want a story, do you?” said 


the humpback, with a mournt il smile. 


= Well, I'll tell you one 


your father say, if he catches me 


( dnly what will 


} . 
here 


9” 


“ Herr Hippe is not my father,” cried 
Zone la, indign untly. ™ He ‘sa ry psy, and 


I know I'm 


from him, if I only 


stoien ; and Vd run 


away 
] 


knew where to run to. 


If I were his child, do you ll ink that he 


would treat me as he does make me 
trudge round the city, all day long, with 
a barrel-organ and a monkey,—though 
I love poor dear little Furbelow,—and 
keep me up in a garret, and give me ever 
so little to eat? I know I’m not his child, 


for he hates me.” 
“ Listen to my story, Zonéla, and we'll 
talk of that afterwards. Let me sit at 


your feet” and, having coiled himself 


up at the little maiden’s Teet, he com- 
i 


menced : 





lived in a great city, just 
like this city of New York, a poor lit- 
He ke pt 


1 } 
where hé 


There once 


a sec ond-hand 


} 


tle hunchback. 
book-stall, 
money to keep 
He 
knew searce any one, and those that he 
did did him. He had 
passed a sickly, secluded youth. The 
would not 
made like 
them; and the people in the streets stared 
d at 
Ah! Zonéla, how his poor 


made barely enough 


body and soul together. 


was very sad at times, because he 


know not iove 


children of his neighborhood 


play with him, for he was not 





at him with pity, or sco him when 


he went by. 


heart was wrung with bitterness when 


he beheld the procession ol shapely men 





he 
had 
The 
not 
like 
red 
hen 
00r 
hen 


nen 
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and fine women that every day passed 
him by in the thoroughfares of the great 
city! How he repined and cursed his 
fate as the torrent of fleet-footed firemen 
dashed past him to the toll of the bells, 
magnificent in their overflowing vitality 
and streneth ! But there Was one con- 
1 him,—one drop of honey in 
call, so sweet that it amelio- 


bitterness of life. God had 





deformed body, but his mind 


was straight and healthy. So the poor 
ws 1 : 
hunchback shut himself into the world 
> , : 
of books, and was, if not happy, at least 
PP. 


contented He kept company with cour- 





teous paladins il l rom antic hero¢ 8, and 
beautiful women: and this society was of 
such excellent breedi 17 that it never so 
much as noticed his poor crooked 
back or s lame w alk. rhe love of 
books grew upon him with his years. He 
was remarked for his studious habits: and 
when, one day, the obscure people that 
he called father and mother— parents on- 
ly in name lied, a compassionate book- 
vendor gave him enough stock in trade 
to set up a little stall of his own. Here, 
in his book-stall, he sat in the sun all 
day, waiting tor the istomers that sel- 
lom came, and readin 7 the fine deeds 
of the people of the ancient time, or the 
beautiful thoughts of the poets that had 
warmed n ms of hearts before that 
hour, and s slowed for him with undi- 
minished fire On when he was 
r¢ ading some book, that, small as it was, 


was big enough to shut the whole world 


out from him, he heard some music in 


the street | KING up from his book, he 
saw a little | th large eves, pl wing 
an organ, while a monkey begged for 


alms from a crowd of idlers who had 


but their hands. 





nothing in their pocket 
The cirl was play ng, but she was also 
weeping. The merry notes of the polka 
were ground out to a silent accompani- 
ment of tears. She looked very sad, this 
organ-girl, and her monkey seemed to 
have caucht the infection, for his large 
brown eyes were moist, as if he also wept. 
The poor hunchback was struck with pity, 


and called the little girl over to give her 


a penny,— not, dear Zonéla, because he 
wished to bestow alms, but because he 
wanted to speak with her. She came, 
and they talked together. She came the 
next day,—for it turned out that they 


were neighbors,—and the next, and, in 


short, every day. They became friends. 
They were both lonely and afflicted, with 
this difference, that she was be wutiful, 
and he vas a hunchback.” 

‘Why. Solon,” cried Zonéla, “ that’s 
the very way you and I met! 

‘It was then. continued Solon, wit 
a faint smile, “that life seemed to have 


ts music. \ creat harmony seemed to 


the poor cripple to fill the world. The 
carts that took the flour-barrels fi 
wharves to the store-houses seemed to 
emit joyous melodies from their wheel 

The hum of the creat business-streets 


sounded like grand symphonies of tri- 
ym] 


umph. As one who has been travelling 
through a barren country without much 


heed fee ls with ingcul ar force the sterility 


of the lands he has passe d through when 


he reaches the fertile plains that lie at 
the end of his journey, so the humpback, 
ifter his vision had been freshened with 
this blooming flower, remembered for the 
' ; ; : 


1 4 ry } 
first time the misery of the life that he 


had led. But he did not allow himself 


to dwell upon the past. The present 
was so delightful that it oecupied all his 
thoughts. Zonéla, he was in love with 
t] 


the organ-girl.” 

“ Oh, that’s so nice!” said Zonéla, in- 
nocently,— pinching poor Furbelow, as 
she spoke, in order to dispel 1 very evi- 
dent snooze that was creeping ov him. 
“It’s going to be a love-story.” 

Ah! but, Zonéla, he did not know 
whether she loved him in return. You 
forget that he was deformed.” 

“ But,” answered the girl, gravely, “he 
was cvood.” 

A light like the flash of an aurora il- 
luminated Solon’s face for an instant. 
He put out his hand suddenly, as if to 
take Zonéla’s and press it to his heart; 
but an unaccountable timidity seemed to 


} } 


arrest the impulse, and he only stroke 


Furbelow’s head,— upon which that indi- 
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vidual opened one large brown eye to 
the extent of the eighth of an inch, and, 
seeing that it was only Solon, instantly 
closed it again, and resumed his dream 
of a city where there were no organs and 
all the copper coin of the realm was iced. 
“ He hoped and feared,” continued 
Solon, in a low, mournful voice; “ but 
at times he was very miserable, because 
he did not think it possible that so much 
happiness was reserved for him as the 
love of this beautiful, innocent girl. At 
night, when he was ine bed, and all the 
world was dreaming, he lay awake look- 
ing up at the old books that hung against 
the walls, thinking how he could bring 
} One 


about the charming of her heart. 
night, when he was thinking of this, with 


his eyes fixed upon the mouldy backs of 


the odd volumes that lay on their shelves, 


and looked back at him wistfully, as if 
they would sav.— We also are like you, 
and wait to be completed,’— it seemed 


Then, 


, the books came down from 


as if he heard a rustle of leaves. 


one by one 
their places to the floor, as if shifted by 
invisible hands, opened their worm-eaten 


covers, and from between the pages ot 


' 





each the hunchback saw issue forth a cu- 
rious throng of little people that danced 


here 


Each one of 


and there 


through the apartine nt. 


these little creatures was 
shape l SO as to be ir re semblane e to some 


One 


seemed like the 


letters of the 
tall, long-legged 


one of the alphabet. 
fellow 
letter A; a burly fellow, with a big head 
and a paunch, was the model of B; an- 
other lk ering little ch ip might have pass- 
ed for a Q; and so on through the whole. 


These 


climbed 


fairies for fairies they were 


hunchback’s bed, and 


as bees upon his pillow. 


upon tl e 


clustered thick 


‘Come!’ they cried to him, ‘we will 
lead you into fairy-land.’ So saying, 


they seized his 


hand, 


found himself in a beautiful country, 


and he suddenly 


where the light did not 


come from 


sun 
or moon or stars, but floated round and 
over and in everything like the atmos- 
phere. On all sides he heard mysteri- 
ous melodies sung by strangely musical 
Non of the fe 


voices. itures of the land- 


Wondersmith. 


[ October, 
scape were definite; yet when he looked 
that 


melted one into another before his sight, 


on the vague harmonies of color 


he was filled with a sense of inexpli- 


cable beauty. On every side of him 
fluttered radiant bodies which darted to 
and fro through the illumined 


space. 





TI 
birds ; and as each one crossed the path 
felt a delight 


flash through his brain, and straightway 


12.3 , 1] 
»y were not birds, yet they flew like 


of his vision, he strange 


an interior voice seemed to sing beneath 
the vaulted dome of his temples a verse 
The 


dancing 


containing some beautiful thought. 


little fairies were all this time 
and fluttering around him, perching on 
balancing 

‘ Where 
he asked, at last, of his friends, 
the fairies. ‘Ah! Solon,’ he 
whisp< r, in tones that sounded like the 
bells, ‘this land 


lead 
and breathe its 


his head, on his shoulders, or 
themselves on his finger-tips. 
am I? 


heard them 


distant tinkling of silver 
but 


tread its soil, 


is nameless; those whom we 


hither, wh« 


air, and gaze on its floating sparks of 


light, are poets forevermore ! Having 


this, they vanished, and with them 


the beautiful indefinite land, and the 
lights, and the 


flashing illumined air; 


and the hunchback found himself again 
in bed, with the light quivering on 


the floor, and the dusty books on their 





she lve Ss, oril and mouldy as eve r.” 
‘You have betrayed you You 
ealled yourself Solon,” cried Zonéla. 


“Was it a dream ?” 
‘| do not know,” 


*“ but since that night I have been a pot oy 


answered Solon; 


‘A poet screamed the little organ- 
girl,—‘“a real poet, who makes verses 
which every one reads and every one 


talks of ?” 
“The people call me a poet,” answer- 
“They do 


not know me by the name of Solon, for 


ed Solon, with a sad smile. 
I write under an assumed title; but they 
But, 


Zonéla, I can’t sing this load off of my 


praise me, and repeat my song: 


back, can 1?” 
as said Zonéla, 


on You're a poet, 


“Oh, bother the hump! 
jumping up suddenly. 


and that’s enough, isn’t it? I’m so glad 
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you’re a poet, Solon! You must repeat listening to the improvisations of that 
all your best things to me, won’t you?” talented vocalist, Mr. Harrison, who was 
Solon nodded assent. making impromptu verses on every pos- 
“You don’t ask me,” he said, “who © sible subject, to the accompaniment of a 


was the little girl that the hunchback  cithern which was played by a sad little 














loved.” Italian in a large cloak, to whom the host 
Zonéla’s face flushed crimson. She of the “ Rainbow” gave so many toddies 

turned suddenly away, and ran into a and a dollar for his nightly performance. 

dark corner of the room. In a moment Mr. Pippel’s shop was but a short dis- 
' she returned with an old hand-organ in tance from the Wondersmith’s house. A 
' her arms. few moments, therefore, brought the gyp- 
“Play, Solon, play!” she cried. “I sy party to the door, when, by aid of a 
P am so glad that I want to dance. Fur- key which Hert Hippe produced, they 
‘ below, come und dance in honor of Solon sile ntl; sl ye d into the entry. Here the 
P the Poet.” Wondersmith took a dark-lantern from 
5 It was her confession. Solon’s eyes under his cloak, removed the cap that 
. flamed, as if his brain had suddenly ig- shrouded the light, and led the w iy into 
B nited. He said nothing; but a t u- the shop, which was s parated from the 
4 phant smile broke over his countenance. entry only by a glass door, that vielded, 
"9 Zonéla, the twilight of whose cheeks was like the outer one, toa key which Hipp 
“ still rosy with the setting blush, ca ivht took from his po ket The four ey psies 
e i 


the lazy Furbelow by his little paws ; now entered the shop and closed the 




















, Solon turned the crank of the organ, door behind them. 
which wheezed out as merry a polka as It was a little world ‘of birds. On ev- 
- its asthma would allow, and the girl and ery side, whether in large or small cages, 
. the monkey commenced their fantastic one beheld balls of various-colored feath- 
3 dan e. The y ha ng on one leg and breathi og 
“a when the d Love-birds, nestling shoulder 
a tall figure of thé r, with their heads tucked un- 
, on the threshold wings and all their feathers 
wi with rage, and tl , 80 that they looked like globes 
7 ered on his upper lip seemed to rear itself of malachit English b nches, with 
- as if about to spring upon the hunchback ishen-colored backs, in which their black 
heads were buried, and corselets of a rosy 
ag : down; Java sparrows, fat and sleek and 
la. [\ , nage : . 
cleanly ; troupials, 80 glossy and splen- 
THE MANIKINS AND THE MINOS. did in plumage that they looked as if 
we Tne four gypsies left Herr Hippe’s they were dressed in the celebrated ar- 
i house cautiously, and directed their steps mor of the Bla k Prince, which was jet, 
nd towards Mr. Pippel’s bird-shop. Golosh richly damascened with gold; a cock of 
a Street was asleep Nothing was stirring the rock, gleaming, a ball of tawny fire, 
rs in that tenebrous slum, save a dog that like a setting sun; the Campanero of 
savagely gnawed a bone which lay on a__ Brazil, white as snow, with his dilatable 
i“ dust-heap, tantalizing him with the flavor _ tolling-tube hanging from his head, placid 
a of food without its substance. As the and silent ;—these, with a humbler crowd 
“oe gypsies moved stealthily along in the of linnets, canaries, robins, mocking-birds, 
x : darkness, they had a sinister and mur- and pheebes, slumbered calmly in their lit- 
ea derous air that would not have failed to tle cages, that were hung so thi | ly on the 
oe attract the attention of the policeman of wall as not to leave an inch of it visible. 
‘la the quarter, if that worthy had not at the “ Splendid little morsels, all of them!” 
™ moment been comfortably ensconced in exclaimed Monsieur Kerplonne. “ Ah 
7 ; the neighboring “Rainbow” bar-room, we are going to have a rare beating !” 


d c 
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“So Pippel does not sleep in his shop,” 


said the English gypsy, Oaksmith. 


“ No. The fellow lives somewhere up 
one of the avenues,” answered Madame 
Filomel. “ He came, the other evening, 


I did 


she added, with a laugh, 


to consult me about his fortune. 
not tell him,” 
“that he was going to have so distin- 
guished a sporting party on his premises.” 
W ondersinith, pro- 
ducing the box of manikins, “ get ready 


x*) 
I ilomel. 


“ Come,” said the 


with souls, Madame I am im- 
patient to see my little men letting out 
lives for the first time.” 

the Won- 


red this sentence, the four 


Just at the moment that 


dersmith utte 
gypsies were startled by a hoarse voice 
issuing from a corner of the room, and 
propounding in the most guttural tones 
the inte inperate 


take?” 


> , 
been given, 


query of * What’ll you 
This sottish invitation had scarce 
when a second extremely 
thick voice replied from an opposite cor- 
ner, in accents so ‘rough that the y seem- 
ed to issue from a throat torn and fur- 
rowed by the liquid lava of many bar- 
rooms, * Brandy and water.” 

“ Hollo! who’s here ?” muttered Herr 
Hippe, flashing the light of his lantern 
round the shop. 

Oaksmith turned up his coat-cufls, as 
if to be ready for a fight; Madame Fil- 
omel glided, or rather rolled, towards 
the door; while Kerplonne put his hand 
into his pocket, as if to assure himself that 
his supernumerary optic was all right. 

“ What ’ll you take ?” croaked the voice 

in the corner, once more. 
“ Brandy and water,” rapidly replied 
the second voice in the other corner. 
And then, as if by a concerted move- 
ment, a series of bibular invitations and 
acceptances were rolled backwards and 
forwards with a volubility of utterance 
that threw Patter versus Clatter into the 
shade. 

“ What the Devil can it be ?” 
ed the Wondersmith, flashing his lantern 
here and there. “ Ah! it is those Minos.” 


mutter- 


So saying, he stopped under one of the 
wicker cages that hung high up on the 


wall, and raised the lantern above his 


Won: lersmith. 


[( detober, 


head, so as to throw the light upon that 
particular cage. The hospitable Individ- 
ual who had been extending all these 
hoarse invitations to partake of intoxi- 
cating beverages was an inhabitant of 
the cage. It was a large Mino-bird, who 
now stood perched on his cross-bar, with 
his yellowish orange bill sloped slightly 
over his shoulder, and his white eye 
cocked knowingly upon the W onder- 
smith. The respondent voice in the oth- 
er corner came from another Mino-bird, 
who sat in the dusk in a similar cage, 
also attentively watching the Wonder- 
These Mino-birds, I 


mark, in passing, have a singular apti- 


smith. may re- 








tude for acquiring phrases. 
“ What ’ll 
Mino, cor king his other eye 
Hippe. 
“ Mon Dieu! 


the litthe Frenchman. 


you take?” repeated the 


upon Herr 
what a bird!” exclaimed 
“ He is, in truth, 
polite.” 

‘I don’t 


Hippe, as if replying to the 


know what I'll 


take,” said 
Mino-bird ; 


‘but I know what you'll get, old fellow! 


Filomel, open the cage-doors, and give 
me the bottle.” 
Filomel ope ned, one after another, 


the doors of the numberless littl 


cages, 


thereby arousing from slumber their 


feathered occupants, who opened their 
beaks, 


stared with great surprise at the lantern 


and stretched their claws, and 
and the midnight visitors. 

By this time the Wondersmith had 
performed the mysterious manipulations 
with the bottle, and the manikins were 
once more in full motion, swarming out 
of their box, sword and dagger in hand, 
with their little black eyes glittering 
fiercely, and their white teeth shining. 
The little creatures seemed to scent their 
prey. The gypsies stood in the centre 
of the shop, watching the proceedings 
eagerly, while the Liliputians made in a 
bedy towards the wall and commenced 
climbing from cage to cage. Then was 
heard a tremendous fluttering of wings, 
and faint, despairing echoed 


‘ quirks” 
on all sides. In almost every cage there 


was a fierce manikin thrusting his sword 





id 
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or dagger vi 


some unhappy bird 
tique legend of the 


mies and the 


birds lay wit 


dabbled in the 





eorous 


( 


1 


to shoulder in 


ries gasped a 


while the wat 


tains ran red 
unnatural « 


mocking-! ird 
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y into the body of 

It recalled the an- 
battles of the Pyg- 
‘ranes. The poor love- 
their emerald feathers 


hearts’ blood, shoulder 


death as in life. Cana- 
t the bottom of their cages, 
rin their little glass foun- 


nse 


] 


spasmodically, i 


tiny sword-tl 
throat in 
ment which 
music only 
trickled. T 
Their faces 
than ever, 
to cage, sl 
seemed ent 
ly the fe atl 


and faints 


spair died aw 


a poor murd 


that abode with 


— in every 
were higl 
glared a pal 


an orang 


threateningly 


which the j 
and warm 
eyes flashir 
the Lilip it 
cages in t 


reached the 


which the Min 


coming, — } 
many deat! 


had, in fact 
was read) 


stood at th 


formidable b 


The maniki 
“ What 
by the Mi 
one plung 
the ranks of 
of them 1; 
lay with 


The bullfinches wore an 


1 on their breasts. The 


ay on his back, kicking 


+} le . > it 
the last agonies, with a 


eaving his melodious 
that from the instru- 
1 to gush with wondrous 
drops of blood now 
ruthless. 
wickeder 


roamed from cage 


sins were 


n times 





g with a fury that 


sable. Present- 

ings became fewer 

the little pipings of de- 
in ] in ‘ very cage lay 
minstrel, with the song 
} 


iim forever quenched ; 
it two, and those two 
the wall; and in each 

: 


white eye 8; and 


rh As steel, pointed 


n. With the needles 


erasped as swords all wet 


Ww 


] 


smeit a rat. 


‘ 


Ké 


d, and their beadlike 
the light of the lantern, 
ssassins swarmed up the 
parate bodies, until they 
kets of the habitations in 


le. Mino saw them 





ened attentively to the 
igeles of his comrades, and 
Accordingly he 
There he 
bican of his castle, with 
yuched like a lance. 


made 


manikins. 


a gallant charge. 
take?” was rattled out 
in a deep bass, as with 
h inp bill he scattered 
emy, and sent three 
the floor, where they 


limbs. But the mani- 


kins were brave automata, and again 
they closed and charged the gallant Mi- 
no. Again the wicked white eyes of the 
bird gleamed, and again the orange bill 
dealt destruction. Everything seemed to 
be going on swimmingly for Mino, when 
he found himself attacked in the rear 
by two treacherous manikins, who had 
stolen through 
Quick as 
Mino turned to repel this 


upon him from behind, 
the lattice-work of the cage. 

lightning the 
assault. but all too late; two slender 
quivering threads of steel crossed in his 
and he staggered into a cor- 
His white 


a shiver passed over his 
I 


poor bo iV, 
} 


ner oft the cage. eves closed, 


} ° 
then ope ned ; 


1) 


body, beginning at his sh« "-tips and 


dying off in the extrem« tiy he wings; 
if for air, and 1 , with a 
iffled all his 
little 


Instant- 


he gasped as 
convulsive shudder, which 1 
feathers, croaked out feebly his 
spect h, “ What ’ll you take ?” 
ly from the opposite corner cam the old 
response, still feebler than th question, 
—a mere gurele, as it were, of 


‘ Bran- 
g 


dy and water.” Then all was silent. The 
Mino-birds were dead. 

They spill blood like Christians,” 
said the Wondersmith, gazing fondly on 
famous 


the manikins. “ They will be 


assassins.” 
V. 

TIED UP. 

Hiprr 


His eyes seem d to scorch the 


IIerr 


] 


scowling. 


stood in the doorway, 
poor hunchback, whose form, physically 
inferior, crouched before that baneful, 
blazing glance, while his head, mentally 
brave, reared itself, as if to redeem the 
cowardice of the frame to which it be- 
longed. So the attitude of the serpent: 
the body pliant, yielding, supple ; but 
the crest thrown aloft, erect, and threat- 
ening. As for Zonéla, she was frozen 


in the attitude of motion ; a dancing 


nymph in colored marble ; agility stun- 
ned; elastic ity petrified. 

Furbelow, astonished at this sudden 
change, and catching, with all the mys- 


terious rapidity of instinct peculiar to the 





lower animals, at the enigmatical charae- 
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ter of the situation, turned his pleading, 
melancholy eyes from one to another of 
the motionless three, as if begging that 
his humble intellect (pardon me, natural- 
ists, for the use of this word “ intellect” 
in the matter of a monkey!) should be 
enlightened as speedily as possible. Not 
receiving the desired information, he, 
after the manner of trained animals, re- 
turned to his muttons; in other words, 
he conceived that this unusual entrance, 
and consequent dramatic tableau, meant 
He therefore dropped Zoné- 


la’s hand and pattered on his velvety 


= sh yp.” 


little feet over towards the grim figure 
of the Wondersmith, holding out his poor 
little paw for the customary copper. He 
had but one idea drilled into him,—soul- 
less creature that he was,— and that was, 
alms, But I have seen creatures that 
professed to have souls, and that would 
have been indignant, if you had denied 
them immortality, who took to the solicit- 
ing of alms as naturally as if beggary 
had been the original sin, and was regu- 
larly born with them, and never baptized 
I will 


of Ch rity this credit, how- 


out of them. ive these Bandits 


of the Order 


o 


ever, that they knew the best highways 
and the richest founts of benevolence, 
—unlike to Furbelow, who, unreasoning 
and undiscriminating, begged from the 
first person that was near. Furbelow, 
owing to this intellectual inferiority to 
the before-mentioned Alsatians, frequent- 
ly got more kicks than coppers, and the 
present supplic ition which he indulged 
in towards the Wondersmith was a terri- 
ble confirmation of the rule. The reply 
to the extended pleading paw was what 
might be called a double-barrelled kick, 
—a kick to be represented by the power 
of two when the foot touched the object, 
multiplied by four when the entire leg 
formed an angle of 45° with the spinal 
column. The long, nervous leg of the 
Wondersmith caught the little creature 
in the centre of the body, doubled up his 
brown, hairy form, till he looked like a 
fur driving-glove, and sent him whizzing 
across the room into a far corner, where 
he dropped senseless and flaccid. 


Wondersmith. 
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This vengeance which Herr Hippe ex- 
ecuted upon Furbelow seemed to have 
operated as a sort of escape-valve, and he 
found voice. He hissed out the question, 
“Who are you?” to the hunchback ; and 
in listening to that essence of sibillation, it 
really seemed as if it proce eded from the 
serpent that curled upon his upper lip. 

“Who are you? Deformed dog, who 
are you? What do you here ?” 

“My name is Solon,” answered the 
fearless head of the hunchback, while the 
frail, cowardly body shivered and trem- 
bled inch by inch into a corner. 

“ So you come to visit my daughter in 
the night-time, when I am away ?” con- 
tinued the Wondersmith, with a sneer- 
ing tone that dropped from his snake- 


wreathed mouth like poison. ‘“ You are 


a brave and gallant lover, are you not ? 
Where did you win that Order of the 
Curse of God that decor 


ders ? 


ites your shoul- 
The women turn their heads and 
look after you in the street, when you 
pass, do they not ? lost in admiration of 
that symmetrical figure, thos craceful 
limbs, that neck pliant as stem that 


lotus ! Elegant, 


moors the conquering, 
Christian cripple, what do you here in 
my daughter’s room?” 

Can you imagine Jove, limitless in 


power and wrath, hurling from his vast 


grasp mountain after mountain upon the 


struggling Enceladus,—and picture the 
Titan sinking, sinking, deeper and deep- 
er into the earth, crushed and dying, 
with nothing visible through the super- 
incumbent masses of Pelion and Ossa, 
but a gigantic head and two flaming eyes, 
that, despite the death which is creeping 
through each vein, still flash back defi- 
ance to the divine enemy? Well, So- 
lon and Herr Hippe presented such a 
picture, seen through the wrong end ofa 
telescope, — reduced in proportion, but 
alike in action. Solon’s feeble body 
seemed to sink into utter annihilation be- 
neath the horrible taunts that his enemy 
hurled at him, while the large, brave 
brow and unconquered eyes still sent 
forth a magnetic resistance. 

Suddenly the poor hunchback felt his 
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arm grasped. A thrill seemed to run 
through his entire body. A warm at- 
mosphere, invigorating and full of deli- 
cious odor, surrounded him. It appeared 
as if invisible bandages were twisted all 
about his limbs, giving him a strange 
strength. His sinking legs straightened. 
His powerless arms were braced. As- 
tonished, he glanced round for an in- 
stant, and beheld Zonéla, with a world 
of love burning in her large lambent 
eyes, wreathing her round white arms 
about his humped shoulders. Then the 
poet knew the great sustaining power of 
love. Solon reared himself boldly. 

“ Sneer at my poor form,” he cried, in 
strong vibrating tones, flinging out one 
long arm and one thin finger at the Won- 
dersmith, as if he would have impaled 
him like a beetle. “ Humiliate me, if you 
ean. I care not. You are a wretch, and 
I am honest and pure. This girl is not 
your daughter. You are like one of 
those demons in the fairy tales that held 
beauty and purity locked in infernal 
spells. I do not fear you, Herr Hippe. 
There are stories abroad about you in 
the neighborhood, and when you pass, 
people say that they feel evil and blight 
hovering over their thresholds. You 
persecute this girl, You are her tyrant. 
You hate her. I am a cripple. Prov- 
idence has cast this lump upon my 
shoulders. But that is nothing. The 
camel, that is the salvation of the chil- 
dren of the desert, has been given his 
hump in order that he might bear his 
human burden better. This girl, who is 
homeless as the Arab, is my appointed load 
in life, and, please God, I will carry her on 
this back, hunched though it may be. I 
have come to see her, because I love her,— 
because she loves me. You have no claim 
on her; so I will take her from you.” 

Quick as lightning, the Wondersmith 
had stridden a few paces, and grasped 
the poor cripple, who was yet quivering 
with the departing thunder of his pas- 
sion. He seized him in his bony, muscu- 
lar grasp, as he would have seized a pup- 
pet, and held him at arm’s length gasp- 
ing and powerless; while Zonéla, pale, 
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breathless, entreating, sank half-kneeling 
on the floor. 

“Your skeleton will be interesting to 
science when you are dead, Mr. Solon,” 
hissed the Wondersmith. “ But before 
I have the pleasure of reducing you to 
an anatomy, which I will assuredly do, I 
wish to compliment you on your power 
of penetration, or sources of information ; 
for I know not if you have derived your 
knowledge from your own mental re- 
search or the efforts of others. You 
are perfectly correct in your statement, 
that this charming young person, who 
day after day parades the streets with a 
barrel-organ and a monkey,—the last 
unhappily indisposed at present,— listen- 
ing to the degrading jokes of ribald boys 
and depraved men,— you are quite cor- 
rect, Sir, in stating that she is not my 
daughter. On the contrary, she is the 
daughter of an Hungarian nobleman who 
had the misfortune to incur my displeas- 
ure. I had a son, crooked spawn of a 
Christian !— a son, not like you, cankered, 
gnarled stump of life that you are,— but 
a youth tall and fair and noble in aspect, 
as became a child of one whose lineage 
makes Pharaoh modern,—a youth whose 
foot in the dance was as swift and beauti- 
ful to look at as the golden sandals of 
the sun when he dances upon the sea in 
summer. This youth was virtuous and 
good ; and being of good race, and dwell- 
ing in a country where his rank, gypsy 
as he was, was recognized, he mixed 
with the proudest of the land. One day 
he fell in with this accursed Hungarian, 
a fierce drinker of that Devil’s blood ceall- 
ed brandy. My child until that hour 
had avoided this bane of our race. Gen- 
erous wine he drank, because the soul of 
the sun our ancestor palpitated in its 
purple waves. But brandy, which is fall- 
en and accursed wine, as devils are fallen 
and accursed angels, had never crossed 
his lips, until in an evil hour he was se- 
duced by this Christian hog, and from 
that day forth his life was one fiery de- 
bauch, which set only in the black waves 
of death. I vowed vengeance on the 
destroyer of my child, and I kept my 
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word. I have destroyed his child,—not 
compassed her death, but blighted her 
life, steeped her in misery and poverty, 
and now, thanks to the thousand devils, 
I have discovered a new torture for her 
heart. She thought to solace her life with 
a lov e-episode ! Sweet little epicure that 
She shall have her little crook- 
Oh, yes! She shall 


have him, cold and stark and livid, with 


she was! 


ed lover, shan’t she ? 


that great, black, heavy hunch, which no 
back, however broad, can bear, Death, 
sitting between his shoulders!” 

There was something so awful and de- 
moniae in this entire speech and the 
manner in which it was delivered, that it 
petrified Zonéla into a mere inanimate 
figure, whose eyes seemed unalterably fix- 
cruel face of the Won- 
dersmith. As for Solon, he was paralyzed 
He heard, but 
His large eyes, dilated 


ed on the fierce, 


in the grasp of his foe. 
could not reply. 
with horror to far beyond their ordinary 
size, expressed unutterable agony. 

The last sentence had hardly been 
hissed out by the gypsy when he took 
from his pocket a long, thin coil of whip- 
cord, which he entangled in a compli- 
cated mesh around the ecripple’s body 
It was not the ordinary binding of a 
prisoner. The slender lash passed and 


repassed in a thousand intricate folds 
over the powerl ss limbs of the poor 


When 


completed, he looked as if he had been 


humpback. the operation was 


sewed from head to foot nm some singu- 
larly ingenious species of network. 

“ Now, my pretty lop-sided little lov- 
er,” laughed Herr Hippe, flinging Solon 
over his shoulder, as a fisherman might 
fling a net-full of fish, “we will proceed 
to put you into your little cage until 


Mean- 


while we will lock up your darling beggar- 


your little coffin is quite ready. 
girl to mourn over your untimely end.” 

So saying, he stepped from the room 
with his captive, and securely locked the 
door behind him. 

When he had disappeared, the frozen 
Zonéla thawed, and with a shriek of an- 
guish flung herself on the inanimate body 


of Furbelow. 
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VI. 
THE POISONING OF THE SWORDS. 
Ir was New Year’s Eve, and eleven 


o'clock at night. All over this great land, 
and in every great city in the land, curly 
heads were lying on white pillows, dream- 
ing of the coming of the generous Santa 
Claus. Innumerable stockings hung by 

bedsides. Visions of 


ful toys, passing in splendid pageantry 


countless beauti- 
through myriads of dimly lit dormitories, 
made millions of little hearts palpitate in 
sleep. Ah! what heavenly toys those 
were that the children of this soil beheld, 


that mystic night, in their dreams! Paint- 


with orchestral wheels, making 


than the 


ed cars 


music more delicious roll of 


planets. Agile men of cylindrical figure, 


who sprang unexpectedly out of meek- 
looking boxes, with a supernatural fierce- 


ness in their crimson cheeks and fur- 


whiskers. Herds of marvellous sheep, 


with fleeces as impossible as the one that 


Jason sailed after; animals entirely in- 


different to grass and water and “rot” 


and “ticks.” Horses spotted with an as- 


tounding regularity, and furnished with 
locomo- 


the most ingenious methods of 


tion. Slender foreigners, attired in pain- 


fully short tunics, whose existence pass- 


ed in continually turning heels over head 


down a steep flight of steps, at the bot- 


tom of which they lay in an exhausted 


condition with dislocated limbs, until they 


were restored to their former elevation, 
} * + ¢ b « . ‘ +f +] 
when they went at it again as if noth- 


ing had happened. Stately swans, that 


seemed to ha ea touch of the ostri h in 
them; for they swam continually 
a piece of iron which was held before 
them, as if consumed with a ferruginous 
hung Whole farm-yards of roosters, 


the 





hose tails « irled wrong way, a 
was, however, amply 
and brillianey of 


would 


s1ze 


atoned for by the 


scarlet combs, which, it 


their ap- 
pear, Providence had intended for pen- 


wipers. Pears, that, when applied to 
youthful lips, gave forth sweet and inspir- 


ing sounds. Regiments of soldiers, that 


performed neat, but limited evolutions on 
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All 


transfigured, and 


cross-jointed contractile battle-fields. 
these things, idealized, 
illuminated by the powers and atmos- 
phere and colored lamps of Dreamland, 
did the millions of dear sleeping children 
behold, the night of the New Year’s Eve 
of which I speak. 

It was on this night, when Time was 


preparing to shed his skin and come out 


young and golden and glossy as ever, 


when, in the vast chambers of the un 


verse, silent and infallible preparations 


were making for the wonderful birth of 
the coming year,—when mystic dews 


were secreted for his baptism, and mys- 


tic instruments were tuned in space to 


welcome him, it was at this holy and 
Wondersmith and 


} 


solemn hour that the 


his three gypsy companions sat in 
ft 


conclave in the littl parlor before men- 


tioned. 


There was a fire roaring in the grate. 


On the centre of the 


a table, nearly in 
room, stood a huge decanter of Port wine, 


that glowed in the blaze the 


On 


which lit 


chamber like a flask of crimson fire. 





every side, piled in heaps, inanimate, but 
scowling with the same old wondrous 
scowl, lay myriads of the manikins, all 
clutching in the wooden hands their 
tiny weapons. The Wondersmith held 
in one hand a small silver bow] filled with 
a green, glutinous substance, which he 
was delicately a plying with the aid of a 
camel’s-hair sh, to t tips of tiny 
swords and daggers A horrible smile 
wandered over his sallow face.—a smile 
as unwholesome in appearance as the 
sickly light ! plays above reeking 


: . 
broth- 


draughts, 
his strange 


while, to lift a great 





class, filled wit ! liquor, to his 
lips “ Tet us dri k to our approaching 
triumph. Let us k to the great poi- 
sum Miacenshe. Sebtlc cocd of Death. 


swift hurricane that sweeps away Life,— 


vast hammer that crushes brain and heart 


and artery with its resistless weight,- I 
drink to it.” 


“It is a noble deco 


tion, Duke Baltha- 
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zar,” said the old fortune-teller and mid- 
wife, Madame Filomel, nodding in her 
chair as she swallowed her wine in great 
gulps. ‘* Where did you obtain it ?” 
“Tt is made,” said the Wondersmith, 
swallowing another great goblet-full of 
wine ere he replied, “in the wild woods 


of Guiana, in silence and in mystery. 


Macoushi 


It is simmer- 


But one tribe of Indians, the 
Indians, know the secret. 
ed over fires built of strange woods, and 
The 


for a mile around the spot where 


the maker of it dies in the making. 
place, 
it is fabricated, is shunned as accursed. 
Devils hover over the pot in which it 
stews ; and the birds of the air, sc¢ nting 
the smallest breath of its vapor from far 
away, drop to earth with paraly zed wings, 
cold and dead.” 

‘It kills, then, fast?” asked Ke rplonne, 
the artificial eyemaker, his own eyes 
eleaming, under the influence of the wine, 
with a sinister lustre, as if they had been 
fresh from the factory, and were yet un- 
tarnished by use. 


echoed Wonde rsmith, 
} 


derisively ; “it is swifter than thunder- 


“ Kills ?” the 


bolts, stronger than lightning. But you 
we let forth our 


shall 


shall see it prove d before 


army on the city accursed. You 


see a wretch die, as if smitten by a fall- 
ing fragment of the sun.” 

“ What? Do you mean Solon ask 
ed Oaksmith and the fortune-teller to- 


vether. 
“Ah! 
makes the commerce with books ?” echo- 


His agonies 


you mean the youne man who 


“Tt is well. 


ed Kerplonne. 
will instruct us. 
“Yes! Solon,” answered Hippe, 


accent. “T hat 


with 


a savagt him, and he 


shall die this horrid death. Ah! how the 
little fellows will leap upon him, when 
I bring him in, bound and helpless, and 





vive th 1 
How they will pierce him in ten thousand 
spots with their poisoned weapons, until 
his skin turns blue and violet and crimson, 


] 


and his form swells with the venom, - 


until his hump is lost in shapeless flesh! 
Ile hears what I say, every word of it. 


He is in the closet next door, and is lis- 
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tening. How comfortable he feels! How 
the sweat of terror rolls on his brow! 
How he tries to loosen his bonds, and 
curses all earth and heaven when he finds 
that he cannot! Ho! ho! Handsome lov- 
er of Zonéla, will she kiss you when you 
are livid and swollen? Brothers, let us 
drink again,— drink always. Here, Oak- 
smith, take these brushes,— and you, Fil- 
omel,—and finish the anointing of these 
swords. This wine is grand. This poi- 
son is grand. It is fine to have good wine 
to drink, and good poison to kill with; is 
it not ?” and, with flushed face and roll- 
ing eyes, the Wondersmith continued to 
drink and use his brush alternately. 

The others hastened to follow his ex- 
ample. It was a horrible scene: those 
four wicked faces; those myriads of ti- 
ny faces, just as wicked ; the certain un- 
earthly air that pervaded the apartment; 
the red, unwholesome glare cast by the 
fire ; the wild and reckless way in which 
the weird company drank the red-illum- 
ined wine. 

The anointing of the swords went on 
rapidly, and the wine went as rapidly 
down the throats of the four poisoners. 
Their faces grew more and more inflamed 
each instant; their eyes shone like roll- 
ing fireballs; their hair was moist and 
dishevelled. The old fortune-teller rock- 
ed to and fro in her chair, like those leg- 
less plaster figures that sway upon con- 
vex loaded bottoms. All four began to 
mutter incoherent sentences, and babble 
Still the 
anointing of the swords went on. 


unintelligible wickednesses. 


“T see the faces of millions of young 
corpses,” babbled Herr Hippe, gazing, 
with swimming eyes, into the silver bowl 
that contained the Macousha poison, — 
“ all young, all Christians,—and the little 
fellows dancing, dancing, and stabbing, 
stabbing. Filomel, Filomel, I say!” 

“ Well, Grand Duke,” snored the old 
woman, giving a violent lurch. 

“ Where’s the bottle of souls ?” 

“In my right-hand pocket, Herr Hip- 
pe”; and she felt, so as to assure herself 
that it was there. She half drew out the 


black bottle, before described in this 


The Wondersmith. 
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narrative, and let it shde again into her 
pocket, —let it slide again, but it did 
not completely regain its former place. 
Caught by some accident, it hung half 
out, swaying over the edge of the pocket, 
as the fat midwife rolled backwards and 
forwards in her drunken efforts at equi- 
librium. 

“ All right,” said Herr Hippe, “ per- 
fectly right! Let’s drink.” 

He reached out his hand for his glass, 
and, with a dull sigh, dropped on the ta- 
ble, in the instantaneous slumber of in- 
Oaksmith soon fell back in 
his chair, breathing heavily. 


toxication. 
Kerplonne 
followed. And the heavy, stertorous 
breathing of Filomel told that she slum- 
bered also; but still her chair retained its 
rocking motion, and still the bottle of souls 
balanced itself on the edge of her pocket. 


VIL. 
LET LOOSE. 

Sure enough, Solon heard every word 
of the fiendish talk of the Wondersmith. 
For how many days he had been shut 
up, bound in the terrible net, in that 
dark closet, he did not know; but now 
His 


little strength was completely worn out 


he felt that his last hour was come. 
in efforts to disentangle himself. Once 
a day a door opened, and Herr Hippe 
placed a crust of bread and a cup of 
water within his reach. On this meagre 
fare he had subsisted. It was a hard life ; 
but, bad as it was, it was better than the 
His 
brain reeled with terror at the prospect 
of it. Why 
But she 


The dark ness, too, 


horrible death that menaced him. 


Then, where was Zonéla ? 
did she not come to his rescue ? 

was, perhaps, dead. 
A faint light, when the 
moon was bright, came at night through 


appalled him. 


a chink far up in the wall; and the only 
other hole in the chamber was an aper- 
ture through which, at some former time, 
a stove-pipe had been passed. Even if 
have been 
but, laced 


were in a network of steel, what was to 


he were free, there would 


small hope of escape ; as it 


be done? He groaned and writhed upon 





on 
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the floor, and tore at the boards with his 
hands, which were free from the wrists 
down. All else was as solidly laced up 
as an Indian papoose. Nothing but pride 
kept him from shrieking aloud, when, on 
the night of New Year’s Eve, he heard 
the fiendish Hippe recite the programme 
of his murder. 

While he was thus wailing and gnash- 
ing his teeth in darkness and torture, he 
heard a faint noise above his head. Then 
something seemed to leap from the ceil- 
ing and alight softly on the floor. He 
shuddered with terror. Was it some new 
torture of the Wondersmith’s invention ? 
The next moment, he felt some small ani- 
mal crawling over his body, and a soft, 
silky paw was pushed timidly across his 
face. His heart leaped with joy. 

“Tt is Furbelow!” he cried. “ Zoné- 
la has sent him. He came through the 
stove-pipe hole.” 

It was Furbelow, indeed, restored to 
life by Zonéla’s care, and who had 
come down a narrow tube, that no hu- 
man being could have threaded, to con- 
sole the poor captive. The monkey 
nestled closely into the hunchback’s bos- 
om, and. as he did so, Solon felt some- 
thing cold and hard hanging from his 
neck. He touched it. It was sharp. By 
the dim light that struegled through the 
aperture high up in the wall, he discov- 
ered a knife, suspended by a bit of cord. 
Ah! how the blood came rushing through 
the veins that crossed over and through 
his heart, when life and liberty came to 
him in this bit of rusty steel! With his 
manacled hands he loosened the heaven- 
sent weapon; a few cuts were rapidly 
made in the cunning network of cord 
that enveloped his limbs, and in a few 
seconds he was free !—cramped and 
faint with hunger, but free!—free to 
move, to use the limbs that God had 
given him for his preservation,—free to 
ficht,—to die fighting, perhaps,— but still 
to die free. He ran to the door. The 
bolt was a weak one, for the Wonder- 
smith had calculated more surely on his 
prison of cords than on any jail of stone, 
—and more; and with a few efforts the 


door opened. He went cautiously out 
into the darkness, with Furbelow perch- 
ed on his shoulder, pressing his cold muz- 
zle against his cheek. He had made but 
a few steps when a trembling hand was 
put into his, and in another moment 
Zonéla’s palpitating heart was pressed 
against his own. One long kiss, an em- 
brace, a few whispered words, and the 
hunchback and the girl stole softly to- 
wards the door of the chamber in which 
the four gypsies slept. All seemed still ; 
nothing but the hard breathing of the 
sleepers, and the monotonous rocking of 
Madame Filomel’s chair broke the silence. 
Solon stooped down and put his eye to 
the keyhole, through which a red bar of 
light streamed into the entry. As he did 
so, his foot crushed some brittle substance 
that lay just outside the door ; at the same 
moment a howl of agony was heard to 
issue from the room within. Solon start- 
ed; nor did he know that at that instant 
he had crushed into dust Monsieur Ker- 
plonne’s supernumerary eye, and the 
owner, though wrapt in a drunken sleep, 
felt the pang quiver through his brain. 

While Solon peeped through the key- 
hole, all in the room was motionless. He 
had not gazed, however, for many sec- 
onds, when the chair of the fortune-teller 
gave a sudden lurch, and the black bot- 
tle, already hanging half out of her wide 
pocket, slipped entirely from its resting- 
place, and, falling heavily to the ground, 
shivered into fragments. 

Then took place an astonishing spec- 
tacle. The myriads of armed dolls, that 
lay in piles about the room, became sud- 
denly imbued with motion. They stood 
up straight, their tiny limbs moved, their 
black eyes flashed with wicked purposes, 
their thread-like swords gleamed as they 
waved them to and fro. The villanous 
souls imprisoned in the bottle began to 
work within them. Like the Lilipu- 
tians, when they found the giant Gulli- 
ver asleep, they scaled in swarms the 
burly sides of the four sleeping gypsies. 
At every step they took, they drove their 
thin swords and quivering daggers into 


the flesh of the drunken authors of their 
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To stab and kill was their mis- 
sion, and they stabbed and killed with 
incredible fury. 


being. 


They clustered on the 
Wondersmith’s sallow cheeks and sinewy 
throat, piercing every portion with their 
Filomel’s 
They 
the spare body of Monsieur 
They covered Oaksmith’s 
huge form like a cluster of insects. 


diminutive poisoned blades. 
fat carcass was alive with them. 


blackened 


Kerplonne. 


Overcome completely with the fumes 
of wine, these tiny wounds did not for a 
few moments awaken the sleeping vic- 
tims. But the swift and deadly poison 
Macousha, with which the weapons had 
been so fiendishly anointed, began to 
work. Herr Hippe, stung into sudden 
life, leaped to his feet, with a dwarf army 
clinging to his clothes and his hands,— 
always stabbing, stabbing, stabbing. For 
an instant, a look of stupid bewilderment 
clouded his face; then the horrible truth 
He save a shriek like 


that which a horse utters when he finds 


burst upon him. 


himself fettered and surrounded by fire, 
—a shriek that curdled the air for miles 
and miles. 

“ Oaksmith ! 


Awake ! awake! 


Filomel ! 


The souls 


Kerplonne ! 
We are lost! 
have got loose! We are dead! poisoned ! 
Oh, accursed ones! Oh, demons, ye are 


Ah! fiends of Hell!” 
Aroused by these frightful howls, the 


slaving me! 


three 3 psies sprang also to their feet, to 
find themselves stung to death by the 
manikins. ‘They raved, they shrieked, 
they swore. They staggered round the 
chamber. Blinded in the eyes by the 
ever-stabbing weapons,— with the poison 
already burning in their veins like red- 
hot lead,—their forms swelling and discol- 
oring visibly every moment,—their howls 
and attitudes and furious vestures made 
the scene look like a ¢ h unber in Hell. 
Maddened beyond endurance, the Won- 
dersmith, half-blind and choking with the 
venom that had congested all the blood- 
vessels of his body, seized dozens of the 
manikins and dashed them into the fire, 


trampling them down with his feet. 
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“ Ye shall die too, if I die,” he cried, 
with a roar like that of a tiger. “ Ye 
shall burn, if I burn. I gave ye life,—I 
give ye death. Down !—down !—burn! 
—flame! Fiends that ye are, to slay us! 
Help me, brothers! 3efore we die, let 
us have our revenge !” 

On this, the other gypsies, themselves 
maddened by approaching death, began 
hurling manikins, by handfuls, into the 
fire. The little creatures, being wooden 
of body, quickly caught the flames, and 
an awful struggle for life took place in 
Some of them 
escaped from between the bars and ran 


miniature in the grate. 


about the room, blazing, writhing in ag- 
ony, and igniting the curtains and oth- 
Others 
fought and stabbed one another in the 


er draperies that hung around. 


very core of the fire, like combating sal- 


amanders. Meantime, the motions of 
the gypsies erew more laneuid and slow, 


in choked 


The faces of all four were 


and their curses were uttered 
cuttural tones. 
spotted with red and green and violet, 
like so oo- Their bodies 


many egg-plants. 


were swollen to a frightful size, and at 
last they dropped on the floor, like over- 
ripe fruit shaken from the boughs by the 
winds of autumn. 

The chamber was now a sheet of fire. 
The 


as if seeking for escape, licking every 


flames roared round and round, 
projecting cornice and sill with greedy 
tongues, as the serpent licks his prey be- 
fore he swallows it. A hot, putrid breath 
came through the keyhole and smote 
Solon and Zonéla like a wind of death. 
They clasped each other’s hands with a 
moan of terror, and fled from the house. 

The next morning, when the young 
Year was just unclosing its eyes, and the 
happy children all over the great city 
were peeping from their beds into the 
myriads of stockings hanging near by, 
the blue skies of heaven shone through 
a black network of stone and charred 


rafters. These were all that remained 


of the habitation of Herr Hippe, the 
Wondersmith. 
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{ Continued. ] 


CHAPTER IV. 
LENT. 

THE gay confusion of Carnival is over, 
with its mad tossing of flowers and bon- 
bons, its showering of confe ti, its bril- 
liantly draped balconies running over 
with happy faces, its barbaric races, its 
rows of joyous contadine, its quaint mas- 
querading, and all the glad folly of its 
Saturnalia. For Saturnalia it is, in most 
respects just like the festa of the An- 
cient Romans, with its Saturni septem 
dies, its uproar of “ Jo Saturnalia!” in 
the streets, and all its mad frolic. In one 
point it materially differs, however ; for 
on the ancient festa no criminal could 
be punished ; but in modern times it is 
this gay occasion that the government 
selects to execute (giustiziare) any poor 
wretch who may have been condemned 
to death, so as to strike a wholesome ter- 
ror into the crowd Truly, the ways of 
the Church are as wonderful as they are 
infallible! But all is over now. The last 
moccoletti are extinguished, that flashed 
and danced like myriad fire-flies from 
window and balcony and over the heads 
of the roaring tide of people that ebbed 
and flowed in stormy streams of wild 
laughter through the streets. The Cor- 
so has become sober and staid, and taken 
in its draperies. The fun is finished. The 
masked balls, with their belle maschere, 
are over. The theatres are all closed. 
Lent has come, bringing its season of 
sadness ; and the gay world of strangers 
is flocking down to Naples. 

Eh, Signore 4 Finito il nostro carno- 
vale. Adesso 2 il carnovale dei pre tti:— 
“ Our carnival is over, and that of the 
priests has come.” All the frati are go- 
ing round to every Roman family, high 


and low, from th« 


prince in his palace 
to the boy in the caffe, demanding “ una 


santa elemosina,—un abbondante santa 


elemosina,—ma abbondante,”— and will- 
ingly pocketing any sum, from a half- 
baiocco upwards. The parish priest is 
now making his visits in every ward of the 
city, to register the names of the Catho- 
lics in all the houses, so as to insure a 
confession from each during this season 
of penance. And woe to any wight who 
fails to do his duty!—he will soon be 
brought to his marrow-bones. His name 
will be placarded in the church, and he 
will be punished according to circum- 
stances,— perhaps by a mortification to 
the pocket, perhaps by the penance of 
the convent; and perhaps his fate will be 
worse, if he be obstinate. So nobody is 
obstinate, and all go to confession like 
good Christians, and confess what they 
please, for the sake of peace, if not of ab- 
solution. The Francescani march more 
solemnly up and down the alleys of their 
cabbage-garden, studiously with books in 
their hands, which they pretend to read ; 
now and then taking out their snuff-stain- 
ed bandanna and measuring it from cor- 
ner to corner, in search of a feasible spot 
for its appropriate function, and then 
rolling it carefully into a little round ball 
and returning it to the place whence it 
came. Whatever penance they do is not 
to Father Tiber or Santo Acquedotto, 
excepting by internal ablutions,—the ex- 
terior things of this world being ignor- 
ed. ‘There is no meat-eating now, save 
on certain festivals, when a supply is laid 
in for the week. 3ut Opposites cure Op- 
posites, (contrary to the homeopathic 
rule,) and their magro makes them gras- 
so. Two days of festival, however, there 
are in the little church of San Patrizio 
and Isidoro, when the streets are covered 
with sand, and sprigs of box and red and 
yellow hangings flaunt before the portico, 
and scores of young boy-priests invade 
their garden, and, tucking up their long 
skirts, run and scream among the cab- 
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bages; for boydom is an irrepressible 
thing, even under the extinguisher of a 
priest’s black dress. 

Daily you will hear the tinkle of a 
bell and the chant of alto child-voices in 
the street, and, looking out, you will see 
two little boys clad in some refuse of the 
Church’s wardrobe, one of whom carries 
a crucifix or a big black cross, while the 
other rings a bell and chants as he loiters 
along ; now stopping to chaff with other 
boys of a similar age, nay, even at times 
laying down his cross to dispute or strug- 
gle with them, and now renewing the ap- 
peal of the bell. 
the children of the parish to learn their 


This is to call together 


Dottrina or Catechism,— from which the 
Second Commandment is, however, care- 
fully expurgated, lest to their feeble 
minds the difference between bowing 
down to graven images, or likenesses of 
things in the earth, and what they do 
daily before the images and pictures of 
the Virgin and Saints may not clearly 
appear. Indeed, let us cheerfully con- 
fess, in passing, that, by a strange forget- 
fulness, this same Commandment is not 
reéstablished in its place even in the 
catechism for older persons,—of course 
through inadvertence. However, it is of 
no consequence, as the real number of 
Ten Commandments is made up by the 
division of the last into two; so that there 
really are ten. And in a country where 
so many pictures are painted and statues 
made, perhaps this Second Command- 
ment might be open to misconstruction, 
if not prohibited by the wise and holy 
men of the Church.* 

Meantime the snow is gradually disap- 
pearing from Monte Gennaro and the 

* This is a fact,—denied, of course, by 
some of the Roman Catholics, in argument; 
But it is, 
Il have now before me 


for what will they not deny? 
nevertheless, a fact. 
a little Catechism, from which the Second 
Commandment is omitted, and the Tenth di- 
vided into two; and I have examined others 
in which the same omission is made. I can- 
not say that all are in the same category; for 
the Catholic Church is everything to every- 
body; but I can assert it of all I have seen, 


and especially of La Dottrina Xtiana, com- 


Roma. [ October, 
Sabine Mountains. Picnic parties are 
spreading their tables under the Pamfili 
Doria pines, and drawing St. Peter’s from 
the old wall near by the ilex avenue, — 
or making excursions to Frascati, Tuscu- 
lum, and Albano,—or spending a day in 
wandering among the ruins of the Etrus- 
ean city of Veii, lost to the world so 
long ago that even the site of it was un- 
known to the Cwsars,— or strolling by 
the shore at Ostia, or under the magnifi- 
cent pineta at Castel Fusano, whose lofty 
trees repeat, as in a dream, the sound 
of the blue Mediterranean that washes 
There 
is no lack of places that Time has shat- 


the coast at half a mile distant. 


tered and strewn with relics, leaving Na- 


ture to festoon her ruins and heal her 
wounds with tenderest vines and flowers, 
where one may spend a charming day 
and dream of the old times. 
Spring — prima vera, the first true 
thing, as the Italians call it— has come. 
The nightingales already begin to bubble 
into song under the Ludovisi ilexes and 
in the Barberini Gardens. Daisies have 
snowed all over the Campagna, — peri- 
winkles star the 


grass, — crocuses and 


anemones impurple the spaces between 
the rows of springing 
At 
the streets baskets-full of 


sweet-scented Parma violet, are offered 


grain along the 


still brown slopes. every turn in 


mammole, the 


you by little girls and boys; and at the 


corner of the Condotti and Corso is a 
splendid show of camelias, set into beds 
of double violets, and sold for a song. 
Now and then one meets huge baskets 
filled with these delicious violets, on their 
way to the confectioners and cafés, where 


they will be made into syrup; for the 


Ordine dell Cardi- 
nale GONZAGA MEMBRINI, Vescovo di Ancona, 
per ' Uso della Citta e Diocesi, published in 


Eminentissimo 


pilata per 


1830, which I mention because it is a compi- 
lation of authority, made under the superin- 
tendence of the Cardinal Bishop of Ancona,— 
and of the Catechismo per i Fanciulli, ad Uso 
delle Citta e Diocesi di Cortona, Chiuso, Pien- 
za, Pistoia, Prato e Colle, published in 1786, 
under the auspices and with the approval 
of the bishops of all these cities 


and dio- 


ceses. 
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Italians are very fond of this bibite, 
and prize it not only for its flavor, but 
for its medicinal qualities. Violets seem 
to rain over the villas in the spring,— 
acres are purple with them, and the air 
all around is sweet with their fragrance. 
Every day, scores of carriages are driving 
about the Borghese grounds, which are 
open to the public, and hundreds of chil- 
dren are running about, plucking flowers 
and playing on the lovely slopes and in 
the shadows of the noble trees, while their 
parents stroll at a distance and wait for 
them in the shady avenues. At the Pam- 
fili Doria villa the English play their na- 
tional game of cricket, on the flower- 
enamelled green, which is covered with 
the most wondrous anemones; and there 
is a matinée of friends who come to chat 
and look on. This game is rather “ slow ” 
at Rome, however, and does not rhyme 
The Italians lift 
wonder what there is 
in it to fascinate the English; and the 
English in turn call them a lazy, stupid 
But 


those who have seen pallone will not, 


with the Campagna. 
their hands and 


set, because they do not admire it. 


perhaps, so much wonder at the Italians, 
nor condemn them for not playing their 
own game, when they remember that the 
French have turned them out of their 
only amphitheatre adapted for it, and left 
them only pazienza. 

If one drives out at any of the gates, 
The 


hedges are putting forth their leaves, 


he will see that spring is come. 


the almond-trees are in full blossom, and 
in the vineyards the contadini are setting 
cane-poles and trimming the vines to run 
upon them. Here and there, along the 
slopes, the rude old plough of the Geor- 
gics, dragged by great gray oxen, turns 
up the rich loam, that “ needs only to be 
tickled to laugh out in flowers and grain.” 
In the olive-orchards, the farmers are 
carefully pruning away the decayed 
branches and loosening the soil about 
their old Here and there, the 
smoke of distant bonfires, burning heaps 


roots. 


of useless stubble, shows against the 
dreamy purple hills like the pillar of 


cloud that led the Israelites. One smells 
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the sharp odor of these fires everywhere, 
and hears them crackle in the fields. 


“ Atque levem stipulam crepitantibus urere 
flammis.”’ 


On festa-days the way-side osterias 
(con cucina) are crowded by parties who 
come out to sit under the frascati of vines 
and drink the wine grown on the very 
spot, and regale themselves with a /rit- 
tata of eggs and chopped sausages, or a 
slice of agnello, and enjoy the delicious 
the 
cardinals descend 


air that breathes from mountains. 


The old 


gilded carriages, and, accompanied by 


from their 
one of their household and followed by 
their ever-present lackeys in harlequin 
liveries, totter along on foot with swollen 
ankles, lifting their broad red hats to the 
passers-by who salute them, and pausing 
constantly in their discourse to enforce a 
Files 


of scholars from the Propaganda stream 


phrase or take a pinch of snuff. 


along, now and then, two by two, their 
leading-strings swinging behind them, 
and in their ranks all shades of phys- 
iognomy, from African and Egyptian 
to Irish and American. Scholars, too, 
from the English College, and Germans, 
in red, go by in companies. All the 
schools, too, will be out,—little boys, in 
black hats, following the lead of their 
priest-master, (for all masters are priests,) 
and orphan girls in white, convoyed by 
Sisters of Charity, and the deaf and dumb 
with their masters. Scores of ciocciari, 
also, may be seen in faded scarlets, with 
their wardrobes of wretched clothes, and 
sometimes a basket with a baby in it, on 
their heads. The contadini, who have 
been to Rome to be hired for the week 
to labor on the Campagna, come tramp- 
ing along too, one of them often mount- 
ed on a donkey, and followed by a group 
carrying their tools with them; while 
hundreds of the middle classes, husbands 
and wives with their children, and paini 
and paine, with all their jewelry on, are 
out to take their festa stroll, and to see 
and be seen. 

Once in a while, the sadness of Lent 
is broken by a Church festival, when all 
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the fasters eat prodigiously and make 
up for their usual Lenten fare. One of 
the principal days is that of the 19th of 
March, dedicated to San Giuseppe, (the 
most ill-used of all the saints,) when the 
little church in Capo le Case, dedicated 
to him, is hung with brilliant draperies, 
and the pious flock thither in crowds to 
say their prayers. The great curtain is 
swaying to and fro constantly as they 
come and go, and a file of beggars is on 
the steps to relieve you of baiocchi. Be- 
side them stands a fellow who sells a print 
of the Angel appearing to San Giuseppe 
in a dream, and warning him against the 
sin of jealousy. Four curious lines be- 


neath the print thus explain it :— 


“ Qual sinistro pensier I’ alma ti scuote? 
li Maria tu vedi, 


Se il sen fecond 
Giuseppe, non temer; calmati, e credi 


Ch’ opra é sol di colui che tutto puote.” 


Whether Joseph is satisfied or not with 
this explanation, it would be difficult to 
determine from his expression. He looks 
rather haggard and bored than persuad- 
ed, and certainly has not that cheerful 
acquiescence of countenance which one 
is taucht to expect. 

During all Lent, a sort of bun, called 
maritozze, which is filled with the edible 
kernels of the pine-cone, made light with 
oil, and thinly crusted with sugar, is eaten 
by the faithful,— and a very good Catholic 
it is. But in the festival 


’ 


“ institution’ 
days of San Giuseppe, gay ly ornamented 
booths are built at the corner of many of 
the streets, especially near the church in 
Capo le Case, in the Borgo, and at San 
Eustachio, which are adorned with great 
green branches as large as young trees, 
and hung with red and gold draperies, 
where the “ Frittelle di San Giuseppe” are 
fried in huge caldrons of boiling oil and 
served out to the common people. These 
frittelle, which are a sort of delicate 
doughnut, made of flour mixed sometimes 
with rice, are eaten by all good Catholics, 
though one need not be a Catholic to find 
them excellent eating. In front of the 
principal booths are swung “ Sonefti” in 


praise of the Saint, of the cook, and of 


[ October, 


the doughnuts,— some of them declaring 
that Mercury has already descended from 
Olympus at the command of the gods to 
secure a large supply of the /rittelle, 
and praying all believers to make haste, 
or there would be no more left. The lat- 
ter alternative seems little probable, when 
one sees the quantity of provision laid in 
by the vendors. Their prayer, however, 
is heeded by all; and a gay scene enough 
it is,— especially at night, when the great 
cups filled with lard are lighted, and the 
shadows dance on the crowd, and the 
light flashes on the tinsel-covered fes- 
toons that sway with the wind, and illum- 
inates the great booth, while the smoke 
rises from the great caldrons which flank 
it on either side, and the cooks, all in 
white, ladle out the dripping /rilte le into 
large polished platters, and laugh and 
joke, and laud their work, and shout at 
the top of their lungs, “ Ecco le belle, ma 
belle frittelle!” For weeks this frying 
continues in the streets; but after the 
day of San Giuseppe, not only the sa- 
cred frittelle are made, but thousands of 
minute fishes, fragments of cauliflower, 
broccoli, cabbage, and carciofi fo into 
the hissing oil, and are heaped all “ do- 
rati” upon the platters and vases. For 
all sorts of fries the Romans are justly 
celebrated. The sweet olive-oil, which 
takes the place of our butter and lard, 
makes the fry light, delicate, and of a 
beautiful golden color; and spread upon 
the snowy tables of these booths, their 
odor is so appetizing and their look so 
inviting, that I have often been tempted 
to join the crowds who fill their plates 
and often their por ket-handkerchiefs (con 
rispetto) with these golden fry, “ fritti do- 
rati,” as they are called, and thus do hon- 
or to the Saint, and comfort their stom- 
achs with holy food, which quells the dev- 
il of hunger within.* 

* This festival of San Giuseppe, which 
takes place on the 19th of March, bears a cu- 
rious resemblance to the Liberalia of the an- 


cient Romans, a festival in honor of Bacchus, 


which was celebrated every year on the 17th 
of March, when priests and priestesses, adorn- 
ed with garlands of ivy, carried through the 


city wine, honey, cakes, and sweetmeats, to- 








of 
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But not only at this time and at these 
booths are good fritti to be found. It 
is a favorite mode of cooking in Rome; 
and a mixed fry (/ritta mista) of bits 
of liver, brains, cauliflower, and carciofi 
is a staple dish, always ready at every 
restaurant. At any osteria con cucina 
on the Campagna one is also sure of a 
good omelet and salad; and, sitting un- 
der the vines, after a long walk, I have 
made as savory a lunch on these two ar- 
ticles as ever I found in the most glitter- 
ing restaurant in the Palais Royal. If 
one add the background of exquisite 
mountains, the middle distance of flowery 
slopes, where herds of long-haired goats, 
sheep, and gray oxen are feeding among 
the skeletons of broken aqueduc ts, ruin- 
ed tombs, and shattered medieval tow- 
ers, and the foreground made up of pic- 
turesque groups of peasants, who lounge 
about the door, and come and go, and 
men from the Campagna, on horseback, 
with their dark, capacious cloak and long 
ironed staff, who have come from count- 
ing their oxen and superintending the 
farming, and carreitieri, stopping in their 
hooded wine-carts or ringing along the 
road,— there is, perhaps, as much to 
charm the artist as is to be seen while 
sipping beer or eau gazeuse on the hot 
Parisian asphalie, where the grisette stu- 
diously shows her clean ankles, and the 
dandy struts in his patent-leather boots. 

One great festa there is during Lent 
at the little town of Grotta-F errata, about 


fourteen miles from Rome. It takes place 


ther with a portab] tar, the middle of 

which was a small fire-pan, ( foculus,) in which, 
. ~~ 

from time to time, sacrifices were burnt. The 

altar has now become a booth, the foculus a 

caldron, the sacrifices are of little fishes as 


well as of cakes, and San Giuseppe has taken 








the place of Bacchus, Liber Pater; but the 
sque points of re nblance that the lat- 
ooks like the former, just as one’s face is 
s ne’s fac r st ‘ted 
ithe Dow! of a s ind one 
remembers the third y of the eri 
when cooked vegeta vere offered in honor 
of Bacchus, by putting it together with the 
Liberalia, we shall easily get the modern festa 





of San Giuseppe. 





on the 25th of March, and sometimes is 
very gay and picturesque, and always 
charming to one who has eyes to see 
and has shed some of his national preju- 
dices. By eight o'clock in the morning 
open carriages begin to stream out of the 
Porta San Giovanni, and in about two 
hours the old castellated monastery may 
be seen at whose feet the little village 
of Grotta-Ferrata stands. As we ad- 
vance through noble elms and _ plane- 
trees, crowds of contadini line the way, 
beggars scream from the banks, donkeys 
bray, carreiti rattle along, until at last 
we arrive at a long meadow which seems 
alive and crumbling with gayly dressed 
firures that are moving to and fro as 
thick as ants upon an ant-hill. Here are 
gathered peasants from all the country- 
villages within ten miles, all in their fes- 
tal costumes; along the lane which skirts 
the meadow and leads through the great 
gate of the old fortress, donkeys are 
crowded together, and keeping up a 
constant and outrageous concert; sal- 
timbanci, in harlequin suits, are making 
faces or haranguing from a platform, and 
inviting everybody into their penny- 
show. From inside their booths is heard 
the sound of the invariable pipes and 
drum, and from the lifted curtain now 
and then peers forth a comic face, and 
then disappears with a sudden scream 
and wild gesticulation. Meantime the 
( losely packed crowd moves slowly along 
in both directions, and on we go through 
the archway into the great court-yard. 
Here, under the shadow of the monas- 
tery, booths and benches stand in rows, 
arrayed with the produce of the country- 
villages,—shoes, rude implements of hus- 
bandry, the coarse woven fabrics of the 
contadini, hats with cockades and ro- 
settes, feather brooms and brushes, and 
household things, with here and there the 
tawdry pinchl eck ware of a peddler of 
jewelry, and little quadretii of Madonna 
and saints. Extricating ourselves from 
the crowd, we ascend by a stone stair- 
way to the walk around the parapets of 
the walls, and look down upon the scene, 
How gay it is! Around the fountain, 
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which is spilling in the centre of the 
court, a constantly varying group is gath- 
ered, washing, drinking, and filling their 
flasks and vases. Near by, a charlatan, 
mounted on a table, with a huge canvas 
behind him painted all over with odd cab- 
alistic figures, is screaming, in loud and 
voluble tones, the virtues of his medicines 
and unguents, and his skill in extracting 
teeth. One need never have a pang in 
tooth, ear, head, or stomach, if one will 
In 


one little bottle he has the famous water 


but trust his wonderful promises. 


which renews youth; in another, the lo- 
tion which awakens love, or cures jeal- 
ousy, or changes the fright into the beau- 
ty. All the while he plays with his tame 
serpents, and chatters as if his tongue 
went of itself, while the crowd of peas- 
ants below gape at him, laugh with him, 
and buy from him. Listen to him, all 


who have ears! 


Udite, udite, O rustici! 


Attenti, non fiatate! 








Io gid suppongo e immagino 
Che al par di me sappiate 
Cl } ; lico 
Ci to Duleamara, 
La cui virti preclara 
E i portenti infiniti 
Son noti in tutto il mondo —e in altri siti. 


Benefattor degli uomini, 
Reparator dei mali, 

In pochi giorni io sgombrer®d. 
fo spazzo gli spedali 

E la salute a vendere 

Per tutto il mondo io vo. 
Compratela, compratela,— 


] 


Per poco io ve la do. 


1" 


E questo | 
Mirabile liquore, 


odontalgico, 


De’ topi e dei cimici 
Possente distruttore, 

I cui certificati 
Autentici, bollati, 

T occar, vedere, e leggere, 
A ciaschedun fard. 

Per questo mio specifico 
Simpatico, prolifico, 

Un uom settuagenario 

E valetudinario 

Nonno di dieci bamboli 
Ancora diventd. 
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O voi matrone rigide, 

Ringiovanir bramate ? 

Le vostre rughe incomode 

Con esso cancellate. 

Volete, voi donzelle, 

sen liscia aver la pelle j 

Voi giovani galanti, 

Per sempre avere ama 

Comprate il mio specifico,— 


Per poco io ve lo do 


Ei move i paralitici, 


Spedisce gli apopletic i 


Gli asmatici, gli < 





Gli isterici, e dia 
Guarisce timpanitidi 

E scrofoli e rachitidi; 
E fino il mal di fegato, 
Che in moda diventd. 





Comprate il mio specific 

Per poco io ve lo do. 
And so on and on and on. There is 
of that 
Nothing is more amusing than the Ital- 


never an end voluble gabble. 


ian ciarlatano, wherever you meet him; 
but, like many other national characters, 
he is vanishing, and is seen more and 
more rarely every year. Perhaps he 
has been promoted to an office in the 
vovernment, and finds more 
and if 


not, perhaps he has sold out his profes- 


Church or 


pickings there than at the fairs; 


sion and good-will to his confessor, who 
has mounted, by means of it- into a gild- 
ed silk 


whose color, for fear of mistake, I will 


carriage, and wears stockings, 
not mention. 

But to return to the fair and our sta- 
tion on the parapets at Grotta-Ferrata. 
Opposite us is a penthouse, (where no- 
body peaks and pines,) whose jutting fras- 
chi-covered ‘eaves and posts are adorned 
with gay draperies ; and under the shad- 
ow of this is seated a motley set of peas- 
Smoking 


ants at their lunch and dinner. 
plates come in and out of the dark hole 
of a door that opens into kitchen and 
cellar, and the camerieri cry constantly, 
“ Vengo subito,” “ Eccomi qua,”— wheth- 
Big-bellied flasks 


of rich Grotta-Ferrata wine are filled and 


er they come or not. 


emptied; and bargains are struck for 
cattle, donkeys, and clothes; and healths 


But 


are pledged and brindisi are given. 
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If 


we lift our eyes from this swarm below, 


there is no riot and no quarrelling. 


we see the exquisite Campagna with its 
silent, purple distances stretching off to 
Rome, and hear the rush of a wild tor- 
rent scolding in the gorge below among 
the stones and olives. 

But while we are lingering here, a 
crowd is pushing through into the inner 
court, where mass is going on in the cu- 
rious old church. One has now to elbow 
his way to enter, and all around the door, 
the 
kneeling. 


even out into middle court, 


Besides this, the 
whole place reeks intolerably with garlic, 


con- 
tadini are 
which, mixed with whiff of incense from 
the church within and other unmentiona- 
ble smells, makes such a compound that 
But 


stand it we must, if we would see Domen- 


only a brave nose can stand it. 


ichino’s frescoes in the chapel within ; and 
as they are among the best products of 


1 


his cold and clever talent, we gasp and 
push on,—the most resolute alone get- 
ting through. Here in this old monaste- 
ry, as the story goes, he sought refuge 
from the fierce Salvator Rosa, by whom 
his life he 
painted his best works, shaking in his 


was threatened, and here 
When we have exam- 
the 


and those of us 


shoes with fear. 
these 
fair of Grotta-Ferrata ; 


ined frescoes, have done 


we 
who are wise and have brought with us a 
well-packed hamper stick in our hat one 
of the red artificial roses which every- 
body wears, take a charming drive to 
the Villa Conti, Muti, or 


there, under the ilexes, forget the garlic, 


Falconieri, and 


finish the day with a picnic, and return 
to Rome when the western sun is painting 
the Alban Hill. 

And here, in passing, one word on the 
onions and garlic, whose odor issues from 
the mouths of every Italian crowd, like 
the the 


Everybody eats them in Italy ; 


fumes from maw of Fridolin’s 
dragon. 
the upper classes show them to their dish- 
es to give them a flavor, and the lower 
use them not only as a flavor, but as a 


food. 
of them is made to a dish, I confess that 


When only a formal introduction 


the result is far from disagreeable ; but 
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that close, intimate, and absorbing rela- 
tion existing between them and the low- 
est classes is frightful. Senza compli- 
menti, it is “ tolerable and not to be en- 
dured.” When a poor man can procure 
a raw onion and a hunch of black bread, 
he does not want a dinner; and towards — 
noon many and many a one may be seen 
sitting like a king upon a door-step, or 
making a statuesque finish to a palazzo 
portone, cheerfully munching this spare 
meal, and taking his siesta after it, full- 
length upon the bare pavement, as calm- 
ly as if he were in the perfumed cham- 
bers of the great, 


“ Under the canopi 
And lulled 


dy.” 


es of ¢ 


with sounds of melo- 


And, indeed, so he is; for the canopy of 
the soft blue sky is above him, and the 
plashing fountains lull him to his dreams. 
Nor is he without ancient authority for 
his devotion to those twin saints, Cipolla 
and Aglio. There is an “ odor of sancti- 
ty ” about them, turn up our noses as we 
may. The Ancient Egyptians offered 
them as firstfruits upon the altars of their 
gods, and employed them also in the ser- 


} 


vices for the dead; and such was their 


attachment to them, that the followers of 
Moses hankered after them despite the 
longed for “the leeks and 
which they did 


Nay, even the fas- 


manna, and 
the onions and the garlic 
eat in Egypt freely.” 
tidious Greeks not only used them as a 
charm against the Evil Eye, but ate them 
with delight. And 
of Xenophon, Socrates specially recom- 


in the “ Banquet 


mends them. On this occasion, several 
curious reasons for their use are adduced, 
of which we who despise them should not 
that they 


relish well with wine, citing Homer in 


be ignorant. Niceratus says 
confirmation of his opinion; Callias af- 
firms that they inspire courage in battle ; 
and Charmidas clenches the matter by 
declaring that they are most useful in 
“ deceiving a jealous wife, who, finding 
her husband return with his breath smell- 
ing of onions, would be induced to believe 


he had not saluted any one while from 
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home.” Despise them not, therefore, O 
Saxon! for as “their offence is rank,” 
their pedigree is long, and they are sa- 
cred plants that “smell: to heaven.” 
Happily for you, if these reasons do not 
persuade you against your will, there is a 
certain specific against them,—Eat them 
yourself, and you will smell them no 
longer. 

The time of the church processions is 
now coming, and one good specimen 
takes place on the 29th of March, from 
the Santa Maria in Via, which may stand 
with little variations for all the others. 
These processions, which are given by 
every church once a year, are in honor 
of the Madonna, or some saint special- 


ly reverenced in the particular church. 





They make th cuit of the parish lim- 
its, passing through all its principal streets, 
and every window and balcony is deco- 
rated with yellow and crimson hangings, 
and with crowds of dark eyes. The front 
of the church, the steps, and the street 
leading to it, are spread with yellow sand, 
over which are scattered sprigs of box. 
After the proce ssion has been organized 
in the church, they ‘come unto the ye l- 
low sands,” preceded by a band of music, 
which plays rather jubilant, and what the 
unco pious would call profane music, pol- 
kas and marches, and airs from the op 
eras. Next follow great lanterns of strung 
glass drops, accompanied by soldiers ; 
then an immense gonfalon representing 
Uo’ } ) 


the Virgin at the Cross, which swings 


backwards and forwards, borne bv the 


f ite of tl parish, with 
capes ove their white dresses, and 
holding torches. Then follows a 


wooden cross, garlanded with golden ivy- 
leaves, and also uphe ld by the confrater- 
nila, who stagger under its weight. Next 
come two crucifixes, covered, as the body 
of Christ always is during Lent and until 
Resurrection-Day, with cloth of purple 
(the color of passion ) and followed by 


the Sr 


wi of tl 





ie church in black, carry- 
ing candles and dolorously chanting a 


hymn. Then comes the bishop in his 


mitre, his vellow stole upheld by two 


principal priests, (the curate and subcu- 
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rate,) and to him his acolytes waft in- 
cense, as well as to the huge figure of the 
Madonna which follows. This figure is 
of life-size, carved in wood, surrounded 
by gilt angels, and so heavy that sixteen 
stout jfacchini, whose shabby trousers 
show under their improvised costume, 
are required to bear it along. With this 
the procession comes to its climax. Im- 
mediately after follow the guards, and a 
great concourse of the populace closes 
the train. 

As Holy Week approaches, pilgrims 
begin to flock to Rome with their oil-cloth 
capes, their scallop-sh¢ ll, their long staffs, 
their rosaries, and their dirty hands held 
out constantly for “una santa elemo- 

na pel povero pe llegrino.” Let none 
of my fair friends imagine that she will 
find a Romeo among them, or she will 
be most grievously disappointed. There 


is something to touch your 





y in their 


appearance, though not the pity akin to 


love. They are, for the most part, old, 


shabby, and soiled, and inveterate mendi- 
cants.—and though, some time or other, 
some one or other may have known one 


of them for her true-love, “ by his cockle 
hat and staff, and his sandal shoon,” that 


time has been long forbye, unless they 
are Ww yndrously disg used. B side s these 
pilgrims, and often in company with them, 
bands of peasants, with their long staffs 


may be met on the road, MAKING a pil- 


orimage to Rome for the Holy Week, 





clad in splendid « art dresses, car- 
rying their clothes on their heads, and 
chanting a psalm as they Amone 
these may be found many a handsome 


youth and beautiful maid, whose faces 
will break into the most charming of 
smiles as you salute them and wish them 


a happy pilgrimage Lnd of all smiles, 





as a Roman girl’s; and over 


their dark, passionate faces, black eyes, 
ind level brows, it seems like a burst 


of sunlight from behind a cloud. There 


ust be noble possibilities in any nation 
which, through all its oppression and 
degradation, has preserved the childlike 


frankness of the Italian smile. 
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- Still another indication of the approach 
of Holy Week is the Easter egg, which 
now makes its appearance, and warns us 
of the solemnities to come. Sometimes 
it is stained yellow, purple, red, green, 
or striped with various colors ; some- 
times it is crowned with paste-work, rep- 
resenting, in a most primitive way, a 
hen, — her body being the egg, and her 
pastry-head adorned with a dispropor- 
tionately tall feather. These eggs are 
exposed for sale at the corners of the 
streets and bought by everybody, and ev- 
ery sort ol ing nious device is resorted to, 
to attract customers and render them at- 
tractive. This custom is probably derived 
from the East, where the egg is the sym- 
bol of the prunitive stat of the world and 
of the cre son of things. The new year 
formerly began at the spring equinox, at 
about Easter; and at that period of the 
renewal of Nature, a festival was cele- 
brated in the new moon of the month 
Phamenoth, in honor of Osiris, when 
painted and gilded eggs were exchanged 


as pres nts, mn 


erence to the beginning 


of all things. The transference of the 





commencement of the year to January 
deprived the Paschal egg of its signifi- 
Formerly in France, and still in 

s in Italy, it had a religious sig- 

und was never distributed until 

eived a solemn benediction. On 

iday, a priest, with his robes and 

an attendant, may | een going into ev- 
ery door in the street to bless the house, 
the inhabita s the eggs The las 
colored and arrang¢ cording to th 
taste of the i 1d ire spre ul upon 
i tabi whicl 3 ecorated with box 

lowers, and whatev ornamental dish- 

es the family possesses. The priest is re- 
ceived with bows he door, and when 

the benediction is over he is rewarded 

with the gratuity of a paul or a seudo, 

ecording to t piety nd purse of the 

proprietor; while into the basket of his 


attendant is always dropped a pagnotta, 
a couple of eggs, a baiocco, or some such 
trifle.* 


* Beside tl 
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It is on this day, too, that the custom- 
ary Jew is converted, recants, and is 
baptized ; and there are not wanting evil 
tongues which declare that there is a 
wonderful similarity in his physiognomy 
every year. However this may be, there 
is no doubt that some one is annually 
dug out of the Ghetto, which is the pit 
of Judaism here in Rome; and if he fall 
back again, after receiving the temporal 
reward, and without waiting for the spir 
itual, he probably finds it worth his while 
to do so, in view of the zeal of the Church, 
and in remembrance of the fifteenth verse 
of the twenty-third ch upte r of Matthew, 
if he ever reads th it portion ot the Bibl ° 
It is in the great basaltic vase in the bap 
tistery of St. John Lateran, the same in 
which Rienzi bathed in 1347, before re- 
ceiving the insignia ot knighthood, that 


the converted Jew, and any other infidel 


who can be brought over, receives his 
baptism when he is taken into the arms 
of the Church. 

It is at this season, too, that th pizzi- 
carotlo shops are gayly dressed in the 
manner so graphically described by Hans 
Andersen in his “ Improvvisatore.” No 
wonder, that, to litthke Antonio, the inte- 
rior of one of these shops looked like a 
realization of Paradise ; for they are real- 
ly splendid ; and when glittering with 
candles and lamps at night, the effect is 
very striking Great sides of bacon and 
lard are ranged endwise in regular bars 
all around the interior, and adorned with 


stripes of various colors, mix¢ 
I 
en spangles and flashing tinsel; while over 


and under them, in reticulated work, aré 


piled scores upon scores of brown chees- 


pt I 
es, in the form « 


pyrami is, columns, 


towers, with eggs set into their intersti- 
ces. From the ceiling, and all around the 


doorway, hang wreaths and necklaces of 


uve particular ybserved it 5 r the 
es it has t fi to the 
I patazzt and Vv is A WAX ( t 
ter M in wax. so as to guard tl 
evil spirits. Put only the hous the 1 
—S at +; for the vr 5 t fa 
vors 0 ra ¢ idera i t 
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sausages, or groups of the long gourd- 
like cacio di cavallo, twined about with 
box, or netted wire baskets filled with 
Easter eggs, or great bunches of white 
candles gathered together at the wicks. 
Seen through these, at the bottom of the 
shop, is a picture of the Madonna, with 
scores of candles burning about it, and 
gleaming upon the tinsel hangings and 
spangles with which it is decorated. Un- 
derneath this, there is often represented 
an elaborate presepio,—or, when this is 
not the case, the animals may be seen 
mounted here and there on the cheeses. 
Candelabra of eggs, curiously bound to- 
gether, so as to resemble bunches of 
gigantic white grapes, swung from the 
centre of the ceiling, and cups of colored 
glass, with a taper in them, or red paper 
lanterns, and ferra-cotta lamps, of the an- 
tique form, show here and there their lit- 
tle flames among the flitches of bacon and 
cheeses; while, in the midst of all this 
splendor, the figure of the pizzicarolo 
moves to and fro, like a high-priest at a 
Nor is this illumination ex- 
The often of the full 
width of the shop, are thrown wide open, 


ceremony. 
clusive. doors, 
and the glory shines upon all passers-by. 
It is the apotheosis of ham and cheese, 
at which only the Hebraic nose, doing 
violence to its natural curve, turns up in 
scorn; while true Christians crowd around 
it to wonder and admire, and sometimes 
to venture in upon the almost enchanted 
ground. May it be long before this pleas- 
ant custom dies out! 

At last comes Holy Week, with its 
pilgrims that flock from every part of 
the world. Every hotel and furnished 
apartment is crowded,—every carriage 
is hired at double and treble its ordinary 
fare,— every door, where a Papal cere- 
mony is to take place, is besieged by 
The 
streets are filled with Germans, English, 
all the 


coming and going, and anxiously inquir- 


figures in black with black veils. 


French, Americans, on move, 
ing about the funzioni, and, when they 
are to take place, and where,—for ev- 
erything is kept in a charming condition 


of perfect uncertainty, from the want of 
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any public newspaper or journal, or other 
So ev- 


erybody asks everybody, and everybody 


accurate means of information. 


tells everybody, until nobody knows any- 
thing, and everything is guesswork. But, 
nevertheless, despite impatient words, and 
muttered curses, and all kinds of awk- 
ward mistakes, the battle goes bravely on. 
There is terrible fighting at the door of 
the Sistine Chapel, to hear the Miserere, 
which is sure to be Baini’s when it is said 
to be Allegri’s, as well as at the railing 
of the Chapel, where the washing of the 
feet takes place, and at the supper-table, 
where twelve country-boors represent the 
Apostolic company, and are waited on by 
the Pope, in a way that shows how great 
a sham the whole thing is. The air is 
close to suffocation in this last place. 
Men and women faint and are carried 
out. Some fall and are trodden down. 
Sometimes, as at the table this year, some 
unfortunate pays for her curiosity with 
her life. It is “ Devil take the hindmost !” 
and if any one is down, he is leaped over 
by men and women indiscriminately, for 
there is no time to be lost. In the Chapel, 
get 
Shrieks are heard as the jammed 
backward 


veils and dresses are torn in the strug- 


when once they are in, all want to 
out. 
mass sways and forward,— 
gle,— women are praying for help. Mean- 
time the stupid Swiss keep to their orders 
with a literalness which knows no paral- 
lel; and all this time, the Pope, who has 
come in by a private door, is handing 
round beef and mustard and bread and 
potatoes to the gormandizing Apostles, 
who put into their pockets what their 
stomachs cannot hold, and improve their 
opportunities in every way. At last, those 
who have been through the fight return 
at nightfall, haggard and ghastly with 
fear, hunger, and fatigue; and, after 
agreeing that they could never counsel 
any one to such an attempt, set off the 
next morning to attack again some shut 
door behind which a “function” is to 
take place. 

All this, however, is done by the stran- 
The Romans, on these high festi- 


Saint Peter’s, but 


gers. 


vals, do not go to 








he 


ut 


an- 
sti- 
yut 
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perform their religious services at their 


parish churches, 





for in Saint | 
“ How shall I, a 
Church,” asks P 
tance to her ser 


rio answers, “ Ds 


tter’s all is a spectacle. 


( ilmly and peacefully 
; 
true son of the Holy 
asquin, “obtain admit- 
vices?” And Marfo- 


clare you are an Eng- 


lishman, and swear you are a here- 


tie.” 

The Piazza is 
during all thes 
will look at not! 
the smallest dist 


monstrances, het 


says, “ E 


a { f 
week | ‘ 
pauls now for 
J 

Ireel 

ttle old ) 
za San | 


doors 0 
for a 
runs 


crowded with carriages 


lays, and a hackman 





ing under a secudo for 
ance 
shrucs 
} y t £30 
i ni Next 
yu al where for two 
‘ Meluccio. (the 
red y in the Piaz- 
who ole oO patio } 
open and s the 
3 iold out his hand 
. 
lg é H 
; ‘ le ' \ 
i mentile to 
. ' f 
r to 
t l man 





\N 
\ ) 3 s 
1 J } ths 
nda ( eon 
t } re ' 
veered ind ie 
sts change the 
thos f Oo 
( You ma 10" 
und the sound of 
t, and the jar of long 
i to h Piaz 
rd the plac and 
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arm of the Church is the 
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eannon, and 


Christ’s doctrines are always protected 


by the bayonet, and Peter's s 
“making broad his phylacteries,” 
splendid cortége “enlarging the 


ind going up 
| 


of their carments” 
chief seats in the syn wouues 
! 


ple and fine linen” to make the 


prayers,” crave the protection ‘ 
ling arms and drawn swords. 
By twelve o’clock Mass in S 


ter’s is over, and the Piazza 











with people to see the Benedi ind 
a orand ind imposing spect s Out 
( r the great balcony stretches a huge 
W wh where priests and attend- 
ints rile lL, and whet Pope 
will soon be seen. Below, the Piazza is 
e with moving masses. | tre 
wre drawn up long lines of so with 
v nd i pompons and vg ing 
ets al bayonets Thes sur 
feu is on Ot t the 
m are packed earriag | and 
‘ n with ple ounted n the 
s S 1 , S Ch is ah ) ~ 
S 1W7ES ‘ , ing 
‘ iid se str ne 
Wha Ss if Is , | 
Saint Peter's, a yw 
' : n | 
! ‘ il 3 
) iw 
P sants i ( 
‘ unta 
it ¢ \ Pilgrim ‘ h 
cap i staff 
On t . rows of 
s fierce Evervw ; rth 
thre ) of Sisters of ( 
| ~ | owin 
partyv-co ia es, like s of chrv- 
santhe sina den. O < 
we on sive colonnacd i iteful 
shad over t ywwad benea i il 
ip th tery ils it colun < (- 
1 
\ the sun ns vI 
every whe Mounted o le 


iccessor 
and his 


borders 


to “the 

“in pur- 
} 

ir * iong 
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are masses of people leaning ov 


the colossal statues. Through all the heat 


is heard the constant plash of the two su- 
perb fountains, that wave to and fro their 


t last the clock 


veils ot 





white spray. 4 
In the fi 


snowy 


os ae : 
strikes. ir Daicony are seen the 
two great peacock fans, and be 


} 


tween them a figure clad in white, tha 


| 
uen 


rises 
his 
his arms in benedi 


Pope, Pius the Ninth. 


lence, and a. musical 


from a chair, and spreads 


great slee ves like wings as he raises 


That is th 


tion. 
- 
All 
voice, 


he urd cl 


is dead si- 


sweet and 


penetrating, is 1anting from the 


bend and kneel; 


ish, all the | 


baleony ;—the people 
with a cold, gray fl avonets 


gcleam 





as the adi rs drop to their 


and rise to salute as the voice dies away, 





and the two whit 














vs are again Wave 
then thunder the cannon,—the bells 
dash and pe il, i few white papers | 
huge Ss! wilal s, drop wavering from the 
baleon < rences ] 
th re Ss an eag wweie for th 
low tiie Poy iwain Tris i 
‘ hi ’ i » + 
gives nis a ) waving to al 0 
his right ha f open d 
I 
makin the sic } cross, und the 
| f 
pe acovck i ( ( i he between t 1 
is borne awa ’ Lent is ove 
As Le it i sheredad in Dy the da 
lights ol tl so if 1 u } 
out Dv the sp nination of & 
Peter’s, whi is one of the grandes 
specta sin R é The first i - 
tion is by mear it pape lanterns, ¢ 
tributed eve wi ilong the arc] 
tect il lines o e church, and fi l 
the steps beneat! rtico to the cross 
above its don These are lighted - 
fore sunset in wa st the laze ot 
western light are for some time 
pietely mv ibk 1 is tv oht th 
ens, an th Sul ‘ vs deey 1}, and .o¢ 
] 1: } 1 
peariy \ is iraw over ti x 1 
distant basil egins to rlow wains 
with a dull furnace-clow, as of a won- 
Ir al fany | . tay ind 
carous coal tani Vy a constant wind, 
looking not so much lighted from withou 


as reddening terior fire. Slow- 


ly this splendor grows, until the mighty 


building ut last stands outlined arainst 
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the dying twilight as if etched there with 


a fiery burin. As the sky darkens into 
the material 


until 


intense blue behind it, 


part 
of the basilica seems to vanish, noth- 


to the eve but a wondrous, mag- 





onary structure of fire. This is 
the siiver illumination ;: watch it well, 


At the first 


the bells sound all over 


it does not last long. 


V hen 


Rome, a sudden change takes place 


From the lofty cross a burst of flame is 


e 1; ‘ } , ] le 
seen, and instantly a flash of licht 


over the dome and drum, cl 





} 
cupolas, descends like a 


columns of the faca 
before the great bell of Saint 
ceased to toll 


twelve peals, the 


; ; ‘ 1 } 
lliumination has succeeded to the silver. 


For my own part, I preter the first 





m tion: it is more delicate. uryv, an 

h +] .s ] 
hned, though the second 1s more brilliant 
and dazzling One is like t Bride of 


other like the E 














of the W 1. In the second lighting 
Church bee $s more material; the 
flames are ce jewels, and the dome seems 
1 migant rie rown of S oter’s 
One f Tect n vever is ve strikir 
The ou of fire 1 be s firm 
i onless, now waver s} g 
I W i pass wind 
ie fi] back and 1 th 
if y ich it is Fror 
near and ta ] world 3 OF from 
e Piazza beneath, where ea ves drive 
t ind 1 n its splendor t } band 
plays and the bells toll f 1 the win- 
s and ( of the ! v1 ever a 
view ( caught of < D spec- 
t ] nd from tl ( npacna ind 
nountain towns, where, far a lone 
ind towerir bove ¢ er’ ] ri dor € 
to Eve ryvwiie elacu- 
itions of ce it, and thousands of groups 
plaving the game of “ What it like 
One says, it is like a hive covered by a 
swarm of burning bees: others, that it is 


the enchanted palace in the wardens of 


Gul in the depths of the Aral I rhts, 

Ke a ri intie tiara set with wonds ul 
liamonds, larger than those which Sin- 
bad found in the roc’s val like the 
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palace of the fairies in the dreams of 
childhood,—like the stately pleasure~ 
of Kubla Khan in Xanadu—and twen- 


lome 


At nearly mid- 
] 


we take a last 





» the Colosse- 





um, great gaps Kness are there 
with broken rows of splendor. The lights 
ire gone on one side the dome,-—they 


stragele fitfully iere and there down the 


other and over the fucade, fading even 
as we look. It is melancholy enough. 
It is a bankrupt heiress, an old and 
wrinkled be witty, that tells strange tales 
f its former wealth and charms, when 


the world was at its feet. It is the once 


mighty Catholic Chu h, crumbling away 
with the passage of the night and when 


morning and light come, it will be no 


more 


LA MALANOTTE. 


é n the spring 
oi — I wa i over some onp- 
5 i 
eras of Rossit 1 musical friend. He 








( nus il m ers 
his number! 3 and reminis- 
cences, mad i ming compat! 
ion; he wa ‘ * Seudo arti- 
cle, full of ind ana Wi 
had just fi r the “ Tan- 
credi,” an to rest in at 
urm-chair ul v leaned 
back in the ie a 
looked d ld o 
iow, trom w | us ) 
of orange lossoms 

‘ I wa \ 1 wi 
opera was . Von D 
how time flic R ‘ for ont 
Adelaide M I knew her vi 
well. She w ‘ of a French o 
tleman, a frie M. Montresor, 
at one time very prosperous in fortune 


and had s ‘ La ‘ 

Her maider s Malanotte. Oh 
yes, of c heard of her 
She was far hild, in her day, 


ae 
The old gentleman sighed, and threw 
the end of his out of the window. 


I handed him another; for hi 








charm Y conversation entitled him to 
such indulgences. He remained 

a t wl puflir ¢ away at his 

u | it was well lighted: the he con- 
tinued 

I nk Tl tell 1 Adelaide’s 

st She was a is y crea 
ture when Montresor married he 
scarcely more than a child. For some 
ears they ved deheg y he had 
pie ty one ind were ( I ot 
her. She had o littl 
‘ me was my godson and name- 





ia ey iy ! V 1 sang 
Ww sull i ind memory for an 
1 \ a was e remark- 
le than her husband; she had eenius 
more han « re 1 sane good old 





1 an unconscious creative ora 


At their house we used to get up ‘Tl Ma- 





trimonio Segreto, scena m ‘Don Gio- 

pul, and many other passages from fa- 
vorite om ind Acie é was alw ivs 
our admired prima donna for she. as 
I: is Says of genius, ‘invented iorms, 

posed them as types, and ¢ ced us 
not only to at knowles lee, but to imitate 
the ’ 

‘I had to vo to Russia in 1805, and 


leave my home and friends for an indef- 
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When I bade the 


Montresors good-bye, I wondered what 


inite period of time. 


sorrow could touch them, they seemed so 
shielded by prosperity from every acci- 
dent; but some one has said very justly of 
prosperity, that it is like glass,—it shines 
brightest just before shivering. A year 
after I left, Montresor, who had foolishly 
entered into some speculations, lost all his 
fortune. In a fortnight after the event, 
Veronese so iety was electrified by the 
public announcement of Madame Mon- 
tresor’s first appearance in public as an 
opera-singer. I forget what her opening 
She me about it, 


piece was. wrote to 


telling me that her debut was successful, 


but that she felt she needed more prepa- 
should the 


to studies 


ration, and devote follow- 


ing year necessary to insure 


Her 


1 
about 


success in her profession. letters 


had no murmurs in them the lost 


fortune, no moans over the sacrifice of 


her social position. She posse ssed true 


or nius, and felt most happy in the exer- 


cise of her music, 
toil, and 


whole thoughts 


even if it took sorrow, 
poverty to develop it. 
were on the pl un of stud- 


her. Now she 


conscientiously. She had ob- 


ies laid down for 


an artist 


ve of lessons from 


tained the rare advanta 





some famous retired singer at Milan, 
Marchesi, I think, and her letters were 
filled with learn« ind enthusiastic de- 
tails of her master’s method, her manner 
ot st uly, r imen, and exer ise, enou 
to make ten Cata I saucily wrote 
back to he 

Once in a while she would send me 
a notice of her success at some conce 
or minor theatre At last. in 1813. seven 
years al h riish debu t Verona 
she received an engagement at Venice 
At that time I obtained con for a fe 
months and, on mv home-journey, stop- 
ped 1 few weeks at Venice, to see som 
relatives living the und 4 vy old f en 
the Montresors The seven-vears’ hard 


study and public life had develoned the 


0 into a charmine 


pretty p 


woman and fine artist She was 


as nai 





and frank as in her , thouch 


not so playful, more s¢ If-posst ssed, and 


La Malanotte. 
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Her 


lived and 


completely engrossed with her art. 
life 


breathed only in the atmosphere of her 


domestic was gone; she 
profession, and happily her husband sym- 
re- 


The 


first morning I saw her, I was struck with 


pathized with her, and generously 


garded her triumphs as his own. 


her excited air; a deep crimson spot was 
on each cheek, which made her eves, for- 


merly so soft in their éxpression, pain- 


fully sharp in their brilliancy. 
“*T sang for Rossini last nicht,’ she 


said, in a quick tone, after our first greet- 


ing was over; then continued, with her 
old, frank naiveté, ‘1 did not know he 
was in the theatre. I am so glad! for 
otherwise I might not have done myself 


justice.’ 
“+ He 
plied. 
‘* Yes; he 


pleased, of course, 


was 


was here this morning. 





is a charming person,—so ’ il and 
| uisant ! Montres il were de- 
lichted with him. He is to mpose an 
opera for me.’ 
‘He whole form seemed to dilate 


She walked up and d 


} ! WI 
the salon with uncons ~ ssness 
while she talked, went to stand of 
flowers, and, leaning her nine face 
over the fragrant blosso1 \ sharp, 
ray d breaths of their odor Ss nluck- 
ed off a white tea-1 dl pressed its 

ri yw core uinst he f } 
f ed the fresh whit ft flow- 
er would cool them. | very 
movement. everv expr n t t shot 
ral 1 over he r varvli ly 
as the ripples on w r unde hot 
noonday sunilieht, sy nl ] 
than words her inter As I 
rec i beautiful f Sess 
s I saw her tl n W : 3 
for the fame of a o I ot 
in a little s I | 
vou sing 
| t ew 
D . 
is beat 
. 1 il of 
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“ Of course we did not meet so con- 
stantly, and therefore not so familiarly as 
formerly. When we did meet, she was 
as frank and friendly as ever; but she 
was always preoccupied. She was study- 
ing daily with the great young maestro 
himself, then just rising to the full ze- 
nith of his fame, and her whole thoughts 
were filled with the music of the new 
opera he was writing, which she called 
glorious. 

“*So erand and heroic,’ she said, with 
enthusiasm, one morning, when describ- 


ing it, ‘and yet so original and fresh! 


The melodies are craceful, and the ac- 


companiments as sparkling as these dia- 





monds in their brillianey. 
“ At ca s, where si 





young men mur- 
s said that Rossini 


was madly in love with the beautiful 


der reputations, it w 


prona donna; and of course he was; for 
he could not help | ng in love, in his 
way, with every br int woman he met 


Numb riess 8 es were told of the be- 


witchi ] Valanotte, as sh« 
was called to exe reise over he 
distineu hed adi er, V hich were inter- 
preted by tl haritable as the caprice 
of a mistress t st flush of her lovy- 
ing pow Ye i to listen in silenc e to 
such stories, a orateful that Mon- 
tres lid not h them also. 


nalties one alw 


ivs 


has to pay for a woman’s fame,’ I said 


to myself, one day, as I sat sipping my 
chocolate, wl vas forced to overhear 
from a1 hboring alcove an insolent 
young dandy tell of various scenes, be- 
traving p te love on both sides, 


which he had probably manufactured to 
make himself of consequence. One story 
he told I felt sure was false, and yet I 
would rather it had been true than the 
others; he decla 1 he had been present 
at the theatre when it had taken place, 
which had beet norning previous, 

the morning at the first representation 
of this famous opera. La Malanotte, he 
said, was dissatisfied with her opening ca- 
vatina, and at rehearsal had presented the 


maestro with the MS. of that passage torn 


into fifty atoms, declaring in a haughty 


tone that she would never sing it again. 
This was too unlike Adelaide to be true; 
but I tried to swallow my vexation in si- 
lence, and with difficulty restrained my- 
self trom insulting the addle-pated young 
puppy. I had heard her say she did not 
like the passage so well as the rest of the 
opera, and felt sure that the whole story 
had been founded on this simple expres- 
sion of disapprobation. 

“T swallowed my chocolate, put on 
my hat, and sauntered leisurely along to 
Montresor’s apartments. It was late in 
the afternoon; the servant admitted me, 
saying Madame was alone in the salon. 
The apartments were several rooms en 
sui/e ; the music-room was divided from 
the salon by curtains. I entered the sa- 
lon unannounced ; for the valet de cham- 
bre was an old family-servant, and hav- 
ing known me for so many years as gar- 
con de Jami le, he let me proc eed throuch 
the antechamber unaccompanied. The 
heavy curtains over the music-room were 
Gropy 1; but as I entered, I heard a low 


murmur of voices coming from it. The 


thick Turkey carpet which lay on the in- 
laid ivory floor of the salon cave back no 
sound of my lootsts ps. I did not think 
of committing any indiscretion; I con- 


cluded that Adelaide was busy studyit 





so I took up a book and seated myself 
comfortably, feeling as well off there as 
at home. 

“ Presently I heard a brilliant preluding 
passage on the plano, then Adelaide’s 
rious voice pronounced that stirring reci- 
' 


tative, ‘O Patria.” This was the 


sassage 





alluded to by the young dandies in the 
caffe. I laid down my book, and leaned 
forward to listen. The recitative over, 
then followed that delicious ‘hymn of 
youth and love,’ as Scudo calls it, ‘Tu 
che accendi, followed by the ‘ Di tanti 
palpiti.” Can you imagine the sensa- 
tions produced by hearing for the first 


time such a passage? If 





you can, pray 
do, for I cannot describe them ;— just 
fancy that intoxicating ‘ 7i revedrd’ 
soaring up, followed by the glittering ac- 


companiment,— and to hear it, as I did, 


just fresh from its source, the aroma from 
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this bright-beaded goblet of youth and could have been in that music-room ?’ I 
love ! Heigho! Adelaide repeated j asked myself, while I looked at them ; 
again and again, and the enivrement then in an instant I felt reproached at 
seemed as great in the music-room as my suspicions, as the thought flashed 
in my brain and heart. Then the low across My mind, that it might have been 


talking recommenced, and from some her husband. What more likely? I bade 

















words that reached my ears I began _ her a od-bye, and told her, laughingly, as 
to think I might be committing an in she gave me a cordial gr isp of her hand, 
discretion; so I left the room as I en- that I hoped to renew our fric ndship in 
tered it, un innounced, St. Pet rsburg. 

That night I was at the theatre, and “She never wrote to me after that. 
witnessed the wild, frantic reception ot Marked differences in pursuits and a 
this cava ina, and also saw the poin scu- continued separation will dissolv« the 
do alludes to, which Adelaide made that outward bonds of the truest friendshi 
night for the first tin the duo be- Adelaide’s time was now ympletely oc- 
tween Tancredi and 10, ‘Ah, s¢ le” cupied ; it was one ro l of rilliant 
mali miei,’ in the passage at the close of success for the poor woman. ‘Such tri- 
‘Ecco la tromba,” at the repeat of ‘A umphs! such intoxication!’ as Seudo 
cam 9.” She looked s perbly und, as says; but the elory was that of a shoot- 
that part of the duo e1 l, she advanced ¢ star In eight sl ears after 
a step, drew ip her fine form to its that lant sea it \ ‘ Adelaide 
height flashed el word with a vest Mont better WI La Mala- 
of inspir | and ex umed, in clear nott the 1 of the I n musical 
musical diction, * J/ ¢ ampo di ¢ publ tl short-lived on and 
spada I} etl Was electr I'l pa f the | Rossi was 
duet could not proceed for the cries and 1 hopel invalid l we presque 
shouts of enthusia u:; the whole theat 
rose in one mass, and shouted aloud thei “] I i ed the news, s I to ty; 
ecstasy in one voice, as if they had but one evening at the opera in S *eters- 
one common ear and heart | while I was e! ! musi 

“ The instant th ries lessened, Ack of ‘Taneredi.’ Two centlemen were talk- 
laide gave the sign to Argirio, and they ing behind me, and one s telling the 
took up the 10, *S a bile” be other his recollection « illiant 
fore the orchestra, « ually electrified with scene I have just r Then fol- 
the audience, were prep ed for it, so lowed the account f } lr s: and I 
that Adelaide’s clear ringing ‘Mi’ soared could not restrain myself, as I had im the 
out like a n violoncello note nd wt Venice: fi I had | n Ade- 
she sang the isures un laide as a girl, and loved s a broth- 
accompanied ony wi ich er. I presented n yselt, x] ning the 
follows this li heard for cause of my interest in th conversa- 
the cries of applause, which were silen- tion, and found the ne was only too 
ced only by the grand finale, ‘Se il ci true. The gentleman had just come from 
mi quida.’ Southern Europe, and ew the Mon- 

“ Gran Dio! the bare memory of that — tresors personally. He said that her mind 
night is a joy,” said my friend, walking was gone, even more ho lessly than her 
rapidly up and down the room. health. She lingeyed eleven years in 

“T had to leave for my Russian home _ this sad state, and then, happily for her- 
a few days after that, and saw Adelaid self, died. 
only once ; it was the morning of my de- *“ And Rossini,” I asked,—“ how did 
parture. Her salon was crowded, and he take her illness ?” 
she was leaning on her husband’s arm, “ Oh, three years after his Venetian 


looking very proud and happy. ‘Who infatuation, he was off here in Naples 








I ipping the Spanish beauty, a litth t strane ital n ssity attendant on 
ye passee, to be sure, of La Colbrand. She, genius, its spiritual labor and pain. Like 
at however, possessed more lasting attrac- ull things made by hu- 
l tions than mere physical ones. She had man hands, from toil of 





n amassed a large fortune in a variety of | brain or heart. It takes fierce heat to 





le ways. Rossini was not over-nice; he purify the and welding beats ar 

‘ wanted money most of all things, and he needed to mould it into gracious shapes 

as . > I 

d carried off La Colbrand from her cher _ the sharp chisel must cut into the marble, 

l, 

= ami, the Neapolitan director of San Car-- to fashion by keen, driving blows the fair 
lo, and married her. It was a regular statue; the fine, piercing instrument, “ the 

+ if of a young miss from hex little di umond-pointed ill,” it is that tra- 

a yt look so shocked. Rossini ces the lorms oi beauty on the hard onyx. 


» his changeability. You There had been sorrow in the tak ft my 





+] } ¢ bats ¢ |] a ¢ {y)] 
s throw away a real vem, imend, temptation at least, U not simiul 
+ i ] Lj } . } } ] 
~ al ive, nine times out of ten, a mock yielding, labor and pain, which had brok- 
; : e.8 : . : 
n one in re But the fault lies not with en down the fair mind its« but had 
ri- us, but with 1; you almost invariably all created a gracious form for the mem- 





' ’ : 
} select the wro erson. Now such men ory to dwell on, an undying association 


yt- as Montresor and I knew how to return with the “Tancredi,” as beautiful, in- 





er a real rem to Adelaide’s heart-vift ; but SU ictive, ind jOV-giving as the “ Divino 
suc h men as R i have no real feelings Amore” of Raphael, the « xquisite myx 
a- in th il he ts.” hea ls in the “ Cabinet of Gems,” or that 


























d “T tr the ise, for I cannot hat moment pouring out from his piano 
as bear to Adelaide Montreso: in a neighboring ; n a flood of 
e as an ul ) woman; and when th harmony as golden l rich as t wine 

unwelcome thought wi t itself in, I ot Capri, eve ry note of which, we know, 

y. think of her youth, her be vuty, her venus, had been a life-drop wi ng trom the 
: and the sudden blinding effect that rapid proud, breaking heart of ( hopin when 
my prosperity success producc he sat alone, that solemn, stormy mid- 
k. on an enthusiastic, warm temperament.— night, in the old convent-chamber at Ma- 
he Good-morning -morrow let me come j rea. But the toil and suff ng e tor- 
nt again, and we will go over *‘Tancredi,’ gotten in the enjoyment of creation, and 
1. and I will sing you the ‘A é ore is itself, when ¢ ¢ down into the fi- 

I mali mie ery iplism Of sorrow r Waiking er the 

he My ft l y I sat by tl red-hot ploughshares of temptati ould 
le- window, watching the waving of the tas rather take all its suffering and peril than 
h- selled bra: s of the acacia, and the not be itself;— and well it may; for it 
he purple fiery vapor that arose from the is making, what poor heart-broken Keats 


= overflowing Vesuvius; and I thought of sung, 


00 Adelaide Malanotte, and wondered at “ A thing of beauty — a joy forever.” 
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THE 


WHAT 


The Professor at the Breakfast- Table. 


Orn tober, 


PROFESSOR 


A = 


THE 


B 


REAKFAST-TABLE. 


HE SAID, 


WHAT 


HE 


HEARD, AND 


WHAT 


HE 


SAW. 


Tris, her Book. 


I pray tl the het 
] I tl 
Deal ¢ with tl ea é If she } W She L new 
thee! not fore. 
Had t hing she mig care 


1 \ er ¢ 
Te N 

She } \ ape 

. 

She | | I t 0 y Ww s | t s 
The t S$ I q 3 

Show ely t r g 
Giving t in heart voice, that 


™ 
t 
Wi er fl i 
S — 7 1- 
L A 
An 
A 
\ 
She k ¥ not v 
| 
Wa la ro- 
Of f as 
And i V 3 in \ r t $ 
} : 
h l 
I f S 
Tw L ire » l n i 
n 
Son lasl r dari May fa e book of ams if ies 
Then ma ¢ ve 1 ps ¢ 
spa Sweet ! Iris, who sl never name 
tl 
Q os: Why her Le had 17 r fear pe ne 
t 
Wh rs) n 
» n 
Spare her, I pray thee! Ifthe 1 eep 
And tears and ang (Jueen ing 
H Peace wi he s ha r hour of 
Sw S ind J m 1 sorr 5 we g 
No more She leaves her in thy 
Save m¢ h. save 1 Shall I di ven? kee g 


These verses were written in the first 


leaves of the locked volume. As I turn- 








l- 


1e 








The Professor at 


ed the pages, I hesitated for a moment. 
Is it quite fair to take advantage of a 
generous, trusting impulse to read the 
unsunned depths of a young girl’s nature, 


} 


which I can look th ual , as the balloon- 


voyagers tell us the y see from their hang- 


ing-baskets through the translucent wa- 





ters which the keenest eye of such as sail 
over them in ships might strive to pierce 
in vain ? Vhy has the child trusted me 
+} ] { > 
with sucl rtless confessions, self-rev- 
elations, which might be whispered by 
trembling ler the veil of twilight, 
in sacred onfessionals, but which I can- 
, 
I Ka I ol ‘ ta 
Ter ig O isa ence 
| 1 nsw Ss mi l QD i 
1 al 1 th ht. she did 
not Knov v she had di oO i 
herself: s oundlyv innoce 
| , 
Her il was e ashamed than tl 
ia shap i d in Eden witl 
ur the t« eral loveliness. Ha 
1 I y I story to ha ing 
, 
aS S ~ s, no musical in 
strument to 1 ery with het 
I he language ot px 
, 
und pe e veinings of her na- 
ture wer on these pages 
those of a fre uf are transferred to 
t ; nclose it. I : 
ti sa { \ I remem er sec 
beat s nacl i of some tou 
or ive \y 3 had one day at 
board ng i child was a d I 
mu B had the inner sens« 
that answe ea ping 
, I 
canacitv Vv 1 ft yuegn Aus 
. “- 
realizes 1 words ul to 





talk with its face alone: and such speak- 





ing eves, such rapid alternations of feel- 
ing and shifting expressions of thoucht 
as flitted o ts face, I have never seen 
in any other human countenance. 

I wonder if something of spiritual trans- 
pare? not ty] fied in the rolden- 
l orea ’ There are a great 
many little e1 many small fishes, 
fo tance,—that are literally transpar- 
ent. with the exception of some of the 
internal organs. The heart ean be seen 





beating as if in a case of clouded crystal. 
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The central nervous column with its 
sheath runs as a dark stripe through the 


whole lencth of the dia 


of the body. Other 


yhanous musé les 


so darkened with pigmen 


see only their surface. 





poisoners are painte 





eves and swarthy hu 
nardo’s picture, is the mode! of them all 
However this may be, I should say 


there never had been a book like this of 


18, so full of the heart’s silent lan- 
ruage, so transparent that the heart if 
should say there never could have been 

h a bool t to ‘ recollection 
which is not pecu r to myseu, t 1S 
share by a certain num ( my torn 
townsme If you t I ov or this 
matter of the vo ng o s book. hea his 
which there are others, as I just said, be- 
sides myself, will te ou is strictly true 





wat veined and is-windpiped 
n treet runni ( to th 7 ‘ 
bevond which dwelt S told of in a 
he k 0 1 mend { ‘ is ¢ old " 
house inhabited by three maidens. They 
left no near kinsfolk, I | ‘ if they 
did, I have no ill to 5 of them); for 
they lived and died in al od report 
ind maidenly credit The h ¢ 





lived in was of the small, gambrel-roofed 
cottage pattern, after the shape of Es- 
quires’ houses, but after the size of the 
dwellings of handicraftsmen. The low- 
er story was fitted up as a shop. spe- 
cially was it provided with one of thos« 
half-doors now so rarely met with, which 
are to whole doors as spencers worn by 
old folk are to coats Thev speak ot 


limited commerce united with a social 


observing dis osition on the part of the 





shopkeeper, —allowing, as they do, talk 
with passers-by, yet keeping off such as 


have not the excuse of business to cross 


the threshold. On the door-posts, at 


either side, above the half-loor, hung 


} 





certain perennial articles of merchandise, 


. = ! 
of which my memorv still has hanging 
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among its faded photographs a kind of 
netted scarf and some pairs of thick 
woollen stockings. More articles, but 
not very many, were stored inside; and 
there "was one drawer, containing chil- 
dren’s books, out of which I once was 
treated to a minute quarto ornamented 
with handsome cuts. This was the only 
purchase I ever knew to be made at the 
shop kept by the three maiden ladies, 
though it is probable there were others. 
So long as I remember the shop, the same 
scarf and, 1 should say, the same stock- 
ings hung on the door-posts.—[ You think 
I am exaggerating again, and that shop- 
keepers would not keep the same article 
Come to 
take five 
minutes to a shop in this city where I 


exposed for years. me, the 


Professor, and I will you in 


will show you an article hanging now in 


the ve ry place where more t thirty 


ian 
years ago I myself inquired the pric e of 
it of the present head of the establish- 
ment. | 

The 


presence, 


three maidens were of comely 
had had 


claims to be considered a Beauty. When 


I saw them in the old meeting-house on 


and one of them 





Sundays, as they rustled in through the 


aisles in silks and satins, not gay, but 


more than decent, as I remember them, 
I thought of My Lady Bountiful in the 
history of * Little 


the Madame 


by the way, may have taken the hint of it 


King Pippin,” and of 
Blaize of Goldsmith (who, 
from a pleasant poem, “ Monsieur de la 
Palisse,” attributed to De la Monnoye, in 
the collection of French songs before me) 
There was some story of an old romance 
in which the Beauty had played her part. 
Perhaps they all had had lovers; for, as 
I said, they were shapely and seemly 
them; but 


personages, as I remember 


their lives were out of the flower and in 
the berry at the time of my first recol- 
lections. 

One after another they all three drop- 
ped away, objects of kindly attention to 
leaving little or 


the good people round, 


almost nothing, and nobody to inherit it. 


Not absolutely nothing, of course. There 


must have been a few old dresses,— per- 
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haps some bits of furniture, a Bible, and 
the spectacles the good old souls read 
it through, and little keepsakes, such as 
find 
them in old drawers ;—such relics there 
But there 
There was a manuscript of some hun- 


make us cry to look at, when we 


must have been. was more. 
dred pages, closely written, in which the 
poor things had chronicled for many years 
the incidents of their daily life. fter 
their death it was passed round somewhat 


How I 


have cried and laughed and colored over 


freely, and fell into my hands. 


it! There was nothing in it to be asham- 
ed of, perhaps there was nothing in it to 
laugh at, but such a picture of the mode 
of being of poor simple cood old women I 


do believe was never drawn before. And 





there were all the smallest incidents re- 


corded, such as do really make up hum- 


ble life, but which die out of > lit- 


erary memoirs, as the houses where the 
Egyptians or the Athenians lived crum- 
ble and leave only their temples standing. 


I know, for instance, that on a given day 
of a certain year, a kindly woman, her- 
self a poor widow, now, I trust, not with- 
out special for her 


mercies in heaven 


good deeds,—for I read her name on a 
week 


proper tablet in the chur hyard a 


ago,—sent a fractional pudding from he 


own table to the Maiden Sisters, who, I 


fear, from the warmth and detail of their 





description, were fasting, or at least on 


short allowance, about that time. I know 


who sent them the segment of melon, 
which in her riotous fancy one of them 
compared to those huge barges to which 
we cive the ungracious name of mudscows. 
But why should I illustrate further what 
it seems almost a breach of confidence to 
speak of ? Some kind friend, who could 
challenge a nearer interest than the cu- 

' 


rious strangers into whose hands the book 
might fall, at last claimed it, and I was 
clad that it should be henceforth sealed 
I learned from it that 


alas ! 


to common eyes. 


every good and, every evil act 


we do may slumber unforgotten even in 
some earthly record. I cot a new lesson 
in that humanity which our sharp race 


finds it so hard to learn. The poor wid- 

















ow, fighting hard to feed and clothe and 
educate her children, had not forgotten 
the poorer ancient maidens. I remem- 


| } 


bered it the other d ty, as I stood by her 
sure that it was 


I know 


are prettier words than pudding, but I 


place of rest, and I felt 


remembered elsewhere. there 


can’t help it,—the pudding went upon 
I feel sure, 


which was cast 


the record, with the mite 
into the treasury by that 
other poor widow whose deed the world 
shall 


coats and garme! 


remember forever, and with the 


‘ : 
s which the good wom- 





en cried over, when ha, called by 


interpretation -Dorcas, lay dead in the 
upper ¢ hamber, with her charitable nee- 


diework strewed around her. 


| 


k of the Maiden 


You will believe me more readi- 


Sisters. 


ly now when I t i that 1 found the 
soul of Iris in the « hat lay open be- 
fore me. Sor s it was a poem that 
he Id it, som ( iraw 0 —anvel, ara- 
be aque, cari if n e hieroglyphic 
symbol of v Lc make nothing. 
” . 

A rag of clo e page, as I re- 
member, w ’ k ot red zigzag 
cing out of ! ‘as natural- 
ly as a cra 1 a China bowl. 
Qn the 1 t | ul bird, some 
little favorit | ; vit was work- 
ed out w und I saw on 
the leaf tl ! ‘ ( r twice 
in my life I i letter sealed,—a 
round spo paper is slightly 
corrugated i s writing there, 
the letters ar unt and blurr- 
ed. Most of t were surrounded 
with emblema ries. It was strange 
to me at é n she intro- 
duced th d-flowers which 
W ( all / “1 there was 
none ot n ft e for her to love, 
ind not ) t by Nature 
to be wi r her artist eye 
and pencil. | side of the garden- 
flowers,— of S d darlings, the 
hya inths, of , dear to sketching 
maidens, of fl uces and morning- 
glories, — nay t than these, and 
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the « colored 


— were those 


more tenderly caressed by 
brush that rendered them, 
common growths that fling themselves to 
be crushed under our feet and our wheels, 
making themselves so cheap in this per- 
petual martyrdom that we forget each of 
them is a ray of the Divine b auty. 
Yellow japanned buttercups and star- 
disked dandelions, — just as we see them 
lying in the grass, like sparks that have 
leaped from the kindling sun of summer ; 
the profuse d uisy-lil e flower which whit- 


fields, to the great discust of 


ens the 
liberal shepherds, yet seems fair to loving 
eyes, with its button-like mound of gold 
set round with milk-white rays; the tall- 
} 


stemmed succory, setting its pale blue 


flowers aflame, one after another, 


spar- 
kindled in the 
co palac es when the 


ingly, as the lights are 
candelabra of decayin 
heirs of dethroned monarchs are dying 
? 5S 
out; the red and white clovers ; the broad, 
flat leaves of the pl intain, —“ the white 


Ind 


the wiry, jointed stems of that iron 


man’s foot.” as the 


ns called it, — 





cTet p- 


” 





ing plant whi ill “ knot-grass 


’ 


and which loves its life so dearly that 
. 


it is next to impossibk 


to murder it with 
cracks ot 
pavement ;— all these plants, and many 


mto her 


a hoe, as it the 


< lings to the 


more, she wove fanciful 


gar- 


lands and borders.—On one of the pages 


were some musical notes. I touched them 
belonging to 


from curiosity on a piano 


one of our boarders. Strang here are 


passages that I have heard before, plain- 


tive, full of some hidden meaning, as if 
they were gasping for words to interpret 
She must have he strains 


them. ird the 


that have com- 


The 


traced round 


so excited my uriosity, 
ine from my neighbor’s chamber. 
illuminated border she had 


the page that held these notes took 


the 
place of the words they seemed to be 
Above, a long, 


sweep of waves, leaden-hued, anxious and 


aching for. monotonous 
jaded and sullen, if you can imagine such 
an expression in water. On one side an 
Alpine needle, as it were, of black basalt, 
girdled with snow. On the other a thread- 
ed waterfall. The red morning-tint that 


shone in the drops had something fear- 
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ful, — one would say the cliff was bleed- 
Be- 


and a solitary 


ing ;—perhaps she did not mean it. 


low, a stretch of sand, 
bird of prey, with his wings spread over 
some unseen object. — And on the very 


next page a procession wound along, af- 
ter the fashion of that on the title-page of 
Fuller’s “ Holy War,” 


nized without difliculty every boarder at 


in which I recog- 


7 


our table in all the glory of the most 
resplendent caricature,— three only ex- 
cepted, —the Little Gentleman, myself, 
and one other. 

I confess I did « xpect to see something 
that 


deformed 


would remind me of the girl’s little 
neighbor, if not portraits of 
him.— There is a left arm again, though ; 
— no,— that is from the “ Fighting Glad- 


Jeune Heros 


there is the broad ring 


jator,”— the “ ombattant” 
of the Louvre ; 

shield. F 
[The separate casts of the “ Gladiator's ” 


look 
' 


limb looks light, 


of the rom a cast, doubtless. 


arm immense ; but in its place the 


almost slender, such is 


the pertec tion of that miraculous marble. 
I never felt as if I touched the life of the 
old Greeks until I looked on that statue. ] 
— Here is SOL thi iy VE ry odd, to be 


sure. An all the humped and 


What could 


been in her head when she 


crooked creatures have 
worked out 
such a fantasy? She has contrived to 
give them all beauty or dignity or mel- 
ancholy grace. <A Bactrian camel lying 


under a palm. A dromedary flashing 


up the sands, spray of the dry ocean 
sailed by the “ship of the desert.” A 
herd of buffaloes, uncouth, sh wev-man- 


ed, heavy in the forehand, light in the 


he buffalo is the lion of 


And there is a Norman 


horse, with his huge, rou 


hind-quarter 
the ruminants 


wh collar, echoing, 
ae i , ] 
as it were, tl 


1¢ natural form of the other 


And he e are 
and stately swans, with answering curves 


had 


feathers: 


beast. twisted serpents : 


in their bowed necks, as if they 


snake’s blood under their white 
,e 4 


and erave, high-shouldered herons, stand- 


ing on one foot like ripples, and looking 


at life round them with the cold stare of 
monumental effigies 


Not a « 


\ very odd page 


indeed ! reature in it without a 
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curve or a twist, and not one of thema 


mean figure to look at. You can make 


your own comment; I am fanciful, you 
know. I believe she is try ing to ide ilize 
what we vulgarly call deformity, which 
she strives to look at in the | oht of one 
of Nature’s eccentric curves, belonging to 


her system of beauty, as the hyperbola 


and parabola belong to the conic sec- 


tions, though we cannot see them as sym- 
metrical and entire figures, like the circle 
and ellipse. At any rate, iwnnot help 
referring this paradise of twisted 
to some idea floating in he head 


nected with her friend whom Nature has 


warped in the mould | s noth- 
ing to another transcendental fanc V of 
mine. I believe he { s itself in 
his little er ked | ya times, if it 
does not re ally vet treed or half freed 
from her own. Di ever see a case 
of catalepsy ? You ww what I mean, 
— transient loss of e, will, and mo- 
tion ; body and limbs taking any position 


in which they are ! t \ elonged 
to a lay figure. Sh taiking with 
him and ening ie day when 
the boa Ss move e table near- 


ly all at o B s before, her 
cheek s o 1, her amber 
eyes wid ena | to he r, 
—she was ( 1, and her 
heart was | tin enough, _ 
but she did not answ« | bent her arm; 
it was as plastic a ned wax, and 
kept the place Iga Vhis will never 
do, thor rh ind | Lit w drops 
of water on her f ead She started 
and looked row have been in a 
dream, she said is if all my 
streneth \ W vive meé 
your har S] ight hand 
in her k tt, wh l Sort na white 
enough but —G H en! I believe 
she will crack my nes ! All the ner- 
vous power in hi ! have flash- 
ed through those 1 is When a cra- 
zy lady snaps he vindow-bars, — 
she who could har clove herself when 
in her common health. Iris turned pale, 
and the tears « to her eves:—she 
saw she had given pain. Then she trem- 





my 

me 
and 
hite 
ieve 
ner- 


jash- 


vyhen 
pale, 
. she 


rei- 
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bled, and might have falle 


the poor little soul had been in one of 


1 but for me;— 





those trances that belong to the spiritual 


yathology of higher natures, mostly those 
I } 


of women 


To come ba to this wondrous book 
of Iris. [wo pages faced each other 
which I took for symbolical expressions 


of two states of mind. On the left hand, 
a bright blue sky washed over the page, 


sper ked with a s le bird. No trace of 








earth, but still the winged creature seem- 
ed to be soaring upward and upward. 
Facing it, ot those black dungeons 
such as Pira ilone of all men has 
pictured. | e she must have seen 
those aw s of his, out of which 
the Opium-EKa got his nightmare vis- 
ion, described | inother as “ cemeter- 
ies of ae i eatness, where mon- 
strous and 1 things are crawl- 
ing and tw r t slimy convolutions 
among | r bones, broken sculp- 
ture, and 1 ted inscriptions.” Such 
a black dm faced the page that held 
the blue sky single bird; at the 
bottom of ym x was coiled,— what, 
and wit for dea | or a ive, 
eves co t 
I told \ oir soul was 
n this is I 1 over the last 
leaves I ys ting There 
were ( . mo tl ira- 
besque 1 and ywwied In 
the | e pages 
Thev h of childish 
or wor bea without 
very d B at last 
it seer e ot them were 
ta 4 vy unian ir to 
me ti 8 that did not 
seem 1 ( s Was ther: 
ever si 1 iture so full 
of’ lift s | t’s secrets as 
a thre i iys itself with- 
out ne ) ! Chis was 
no cou ’ ire turned out 
in scores { young ladv-factories, 
with pat V iunting them accom- 
ed a i anybody 
dq : mt tact I began to un- 
tand ! ’ W is so charming 
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as to read the secret of a real femme in- 


comprise ?— for such there are, though 


they are not the ones who think them- 
selves uncomprehended women. 

Poets are never young, in one sense. 
Their delicate ear hears the far-off whis- 
pers of eternity, which coarser souls must 
travel towards for scores of years before 
their dull sense is touched by them. A 
moment’s insight is sometimes worth a 
life’s experience ] have i equently seen 
children, long exercised by pain and ex- 
haustion, whose features had a strange 
look of advanced age. loo often one 
meets such in our charitable institutions. 
Their faces are saddened and wrinkled, 


as if their few summers were 





iree-score 
years and ten. 
And sO, many you hful poets have 


written as if their hearts were old before 


their time ; their pensive morning twilight 
has been is COOL and saddeni as that 


of evening in more common lives. The 
profound melancholy of those lines of 


Shelley, 


came from a } I s vs soon 

grown old.”—a is dull 
" 

Neon int t he talk 

ot poet 


CX CD I i ! ol the 
bond in venderine ov: Pia 
und ¢ r s W s ) ‘ " 
richness to this you ri’s a et of 
feeling and in \ tal I y 
surpri And tl t $ nd most 
of all, I am puzzle it | n and 
seemin ly ea ( mi Per- 
haps I owe it t n VW I mat- 
ter ! Hoy one n i who 
first calls him th So-al So! 
— I locked thu ed as 





ready to re et na 

Very often it does not what to do 
with genius Talent is a« ‘ ‘ ire. 
It bows its head meekly vy e tl world 
slips the collar ove if { t Ss int » the 
shafts like alamb. It draw load cheer- 
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fully, and is patient of the bit and of the 


whip. But genius is always impatient 
blood makes it 


of its harness; its wild 


hard to train. 
Talent 


seems, at first, in one 


sense, 
higher than genius, — namely, that it is 
more uniformly and absolutely submitted 
to the will, and therefore more distinctly 
human in its character. Genius, on the 
other hand, is much more like those in- 


stinets which govern the admirable move- 





ments of the lower creatures, and there- 


fore seems to have something of the low- 


er or animal character. A goose flies by 
a chart which the Royal Geographical 
Society could not mend. A poe t, like 
the goose, sails without visible landmarks 


to unexplored r« s of truth, which phi- 


losophy has yet to lay down on its atlas. 


The philosopher gets his track by obser- 
vation; the poet trusts t his inner sense, 
and makes the straighter and swifter line. 

And yet, to look at it in another light, 
is not even the lowest instinct more tru- 
ly divine thar i \ tal h in act 
don by he s I i l What 
is a bee’s ai I 1 unobstruct- 
ed div thoug! \ s a builder’s 
app! mati rul t ul obstructe l 
thought of the Creator, a mutilated and 
imperfect copy of some absolute rul 


Divine Wisdom | established, trans- 


mitted through a human soul as an im- 





through i i lass ¢ 


ae 
Talent is a very ) non ftamily-tra 
. " - 
renius peiong ‘ mMNaivie I ~ 
just as you find viant or one dwarf 


genius vé pitied. It 
stands tw ‘ ' f the otl f 
dying in a! , n debt, in 
bad reput I 3 T etual insult to 
medio rity ; it y word is at nass 
against someb ’s vest ideas.— blas- 
phemy wainst son y’ O’m. or intan- 
gible pri if - 

—— What is the e of my weighing 
out antitheses t way. like a rhetor- 
ical grocet You know twenty men 
of talent, who a makine their way in 


the work 
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man of genius, and likely do not 


very 


want to know any more. For a divine 
instinct, such as drives the vwoose south- 
1 the 


ward ar 


poet heavenward, is a hard 


thing to manage, and proves too strong 





for many whom it possesses i aan 
have been a terrible thing to have a 
friend like Chatterton or Burns. And 
here is a being who cert has more 
than talent. at on DO und artist in 
tendency, if not yet fairly developed,— 
a woman, too;—and genius grafted on 
womanhood is like to overerow it and 
break its stem, as you may see a grafted 
fruit-tree spreading ov stock which 
cannot keep pace with it voletion 
I think now you 
yT ~ 

j 

m¢ nature for 

il New England 
wnptinclings ‘ it. It 
comes pn. a , onn d } 
a . r s, finds it- 
self try » 9 y 1 9 flows 
among thet eye oO . the hardy 
shrubs ' a , nie is no 
question t s whe an 
be = cs ma 
vanization. they — 
our ¢ ‘ a) a 
heater ragrance 
— wl > lave DLOs- 
somed in tles and 
oO i! r¢ ~ a i 
by suff . ; - a 
velopec i 


I su 
der w 1 tre 
t n t ne 
devel yper pe- 
riod of t ! ie frog 
they VV Cy 
poles. 1] coloss 
na ‘ | 
( rve ! t P tes 
tants sl ) e pro 
portion l] I ‘ ndred 
and { 1 t 
scul y at t Kt ia the uid of 








un- 
ne 
ne- 
I 

asa 
tes 
pro 
I 

ed 
1 of 
i 
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their caudal extremities, instead of stand- 


nd breathing by gills, 


instead of taking the free air of heaven 


into the lungs made to receive it. Of 
course we never try to keep young souls 
in the tadpole state, for fear they should 


get a pair or two of legs by-and-by and 
jump out of the pool where they have 


been bred und fed! Never! Never. 


Now to go back to our plant. You 





may ow, that, for the earlier stages of 
development of almost any vegetable, 
you only want warmth, air, light, and 
water. But by-and-by, if it is to have 
special complex principles as a part of its 
organization must be supplied by 
I - 
t soil pea vill crack, if the 
root of thet gets no 1ron,— your aspa 
acus-bed wa ut s much as you do. 
Just at tl ) of adolescence, the 
mind oft ‘ y begins to come into 
f r and to set fruit Chen it is that 
man young itures, having exhausted 
the irit s nd them of all it con- 
tains of the ts they demand, withe: 
away, un ind uncolored, unless 





S eligious expe- 
n mnt of in on 
I ‘ col oust 5 


tur l relation. ‘I 
l $ r ior ti nil 
t s lasses si ld 
| 1 ils in purga- 
t ( hould remem- 
r those in pe 
t ish t s or in wal 
I ld s child to Rom 
I Ww She should 
mpen [ta sun. She should 
walk under ed vaults of palaces, 
until | l to those of Ve- 
netian beau und r forms were per- 
fected » rivalry with the Greek mar- 
bles, and tl é wind was out of her 
soul. H chausted this lean 
soul of the elemer her growing nature 
require 


I do not know. The magnolia grows 
and comes into full flower on Cape Ann, 
many degrees out of its proper region. 


I was riding once along that delicious 


road between the hills and the sea, when 
we passed a thicket where there seemed 
I 
to be a chance for finding it. In five 
—_ 1 f)} t] : oe 
minutes i had falien on the trees in fu 
Jossom, and filled my arms with th 
sweet, resplendent flowers. I could 1 
believe I was in our cold, northern Es- 
sex, which, in the dreary season when I 
pass its slate-colored, unpainted farm- 
1} i i 
ho Ises, and huge, square, windy, squire- 


‘mansions,” looks as 





yrown and un- 


vegetating as an old ru 








New ] negland, why should not 1 po t or 
a painte ( ne to his Il g ywwth hers 
just as well? Yes, but if the gorgeous 
tree-fl er 1s rare ind only as if by a 
freak of Natu springs up In a sil 
S i 
+ +] } 1? 

S] " ¢ th r s and alde s 
I , , to t k +} 

there ! is much eason to unk the 
I rfumed f] wer of im nati oC! 3 
will find it hard to be born and harder 
to spre vd eaves in the el col it- 
mosphere « our uitra-temyx te zone ot 








lieve that a person with the poetical 
facu . i na il everywher« | 
errand ts of sens ' r} e 
comm { clim $s 1\ 1 
Tl s the wo wa the 
storms e, deat oO the op and 
vision oO eternity t ire Imag 
that w themselv¢ 1 POC y 1 every 
soul w I las anyt ng ot the d ne 
o 

On tl ( 1eTe 18 such t 
as a lean ile, mn ! 
from a ricl tive one W 
our commor und e might 
considered, I will not decide. But ther« 
are some things I think t poet misses 


in our western Eden. I trust it is not 
unpatriotic to mention them in this point 
of view, as they come before us in so 


many otnel aspec ts. 


( 
} 
i 


Ser 
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There is no sufficient flavor of human- 
ity in the soil out of which we grow. At 
Cantabridge, near the sea, I have once 
or twice picked up an Indian arrowhead 
in a fresh furrow. At Canoe Meadow, 
in the Berkshire Mountains, I have found 
Indian arrowheads. So everywhere In- 
dian arrowheads. Whether a hundred or 
a thousand years old, who knows ? who 
cares? There is no history to the red 
race,—there is hardly an individual in 
it: —a few instincts on legs and holding 


a tomahawk.—there is the Indian of all 


The story 

all red So, the poet, in 
trying to wing his way back through the 
flitted, faded 


along our watercourses and on our south- 


time. of one red ant is 


ants. 


story ol 


life that has kindled, and 


hillsides for 


generations, 


he 


ern unknown 


finds nothing to breathe ; “ meets 


think of the Old World, ~—that part 


ancient civiliza- 


which ts the seat of 


4 t +) ) ’ } 
The stakes O the Br tons stocKk- 








ire still sta yr in the bed of the 
s The ploughman turns up an 
ixon’s bones, and beneath them 
is a tesvellated uvement of the t 
of the Cvresars In | y, the works o 
medizval Art em to be of yesterd 
— Rome, under her kings, Is but a! 
truad mer, as we contempilat 
her m the sha vy of the Cvclopean w 


It makes a man 
old 


Hx umnot help marching in step 


h MAN IZt 


with Kind [ I ir ch a prow 
sion. ‘They say a dead man’s hand cures 
swellings, if laid on the There is 1 
ing like the ul d hand of the Past 
to take down t ‘ ism and | 
us into the solem vy ot the life of our 
race Rousseau ne out of one of his 
sad self-t x f is he cast his ey 
on the arches of the old Roman aque- 
duct, the Por 1 Gard. 

I am far from de s that there is an 
attraction in at ing railroad villag 
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The new “ dépdt,” the smartly-painted 
e ) 

pine houses, the spacious brick hotel, 

the 


the white meeting-house, and row of 


youthful and leggy trees before it, a 
exhilarating. ‘They speak of progress, 


and the time when thers shall 





with a His Honor the Mayor, in the place 
of their trim but transient archite il 
srowths. Pardon me, if I prefer the 
pyramids. They seem to me « ystals 
formed from a stronger solution ol hu- 
manity than the steeple of new meet- 
ing-house. I may be wrong, but the Ti- 
ber has a voice for me, as it whispers to 
the piers of the Pons E s, even more 
full of meaning than my well-beloved 
Charles eddying round the piles of West 
Boston Bridge. 

. i ] 7 on } 


Then, again, we Yankees are a kind 


psies, a ine hank ik and Ne 


I 
race. A 


» with an apple pare! 


I feel this more for others 


ot oy 


poet wants 1 home. 








Ing-machine 
than for for tl | e of my h 
and ch l is Deen a \ el | 
from the change which ha | 
most everything around 
P lon rie i t aig 
To what mall things I I 
our alit s atta ht é I 
member, when I was at 
the iris plan l some Star > 
rad Well. I left the p 
wal red in other | i 
e words of s | 
er many 1 sl 
I \ | again t o ri 
tl e used » be son » i 
in southwest co | 
tall there, and the 
V Ike 2 
Even a l 
n i les wi 
t e a ng 
ed the \ t A 
.) the rass witl f 
! l ( i men fl N 
ha stored mv ke psak , ly 
t mn 1 ossy, 1a str 
we the hey , 
{] 1 
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ed by the shade of the elms and.rooted in “I am *** #** #*##*#%” che says, anid 
el, the matted turf. tells her whole name outright. Al 
a Our hearts are held down to our homes said I, when I read that first frank decla- 
den by umerable fibres, trivial as that I ration,—you are one of the right sort !- 
me have just recalled; but Gulliver was fix- She was. A winged creature among close- 
y ed to the soil, you remember, by pin- clipped barn-door fowl. How tired tl 
- ning his head a hair at a time Even 100 | was the dull lift t her 
il 1 stone wit] white band <« sing it the old w in’s “ skelet | l 
elon g to t 1 nent of the back- window opm , er ( ~—— 
tals rd, 1 ed coming one of tl Ma’ar \ S 
_ tal 1 f his scep- the v s countrv eves star t | 
— tion of ] ' hiects } ‘ , we ntrv eves 
li- , a EE aa a , 
Aun prefig l tl hal ed my 
re F : thin] ali : oo . 
of tl in I ] otten ures - 
Vest ee Nee Cadtan wlannd ( ‘ on hand te , 
I 
lisa 1 ait. « ] ] has mn ' 
0 ol crysta e I t- | ) te ey ling their | R 
; ter unw } ts Too often the ; 
; But tl t t come » ¢ ry l s et tent, wh 1 §} wis 
hers vear in t ] the S ( leaden cloud over t morni { 
h Bethle] ] lesser objects, ] I neasura ! . 
l me t] 1 ling ( ‘ thes ] 
1 1 he l \ ths a 8 
dwellin t old Neich Wak. as he Gar anil Shaken wl eee 
, I t honeys ’ H many women 
‘ that I tl \ f vanized i ns¢ S 
I his | se a 1 is lone | hick t} must Ww wrt fat . 
remen , irs hat mn hod! ] 3 t 
l oa r pu ead x There ( 
through t ne in st tl Y ) ssed in S 
. c e ] . ] 1 , their ne ¢ ure 1 < ] 
their |} l n fl the § i mar nd not of wor 
I - ] } ] VW eae } + +] ; 
a , ee Dias 
o \ I I ty, La I 
it) : I kind used to find t - 
i ur’ ] tat vents We } F ’ 
find t s cl h 1 and in N England I not the hosp 
immediate 1 i thus ur ina I <e to think of 1 Iw tl 
Many | I am uid, flows | ng Iris ! ( ‘ 
poorly in ne not at all 1S 4 wa Providen V find 
they have | n transplanted some reat happiness, ¢ ffl 
Then l vy of « ra d nd which would be best for | 
vy |} } na ¢ tl lé I tell One thir ire | - 
y I } ir : o | ter ! t t in h t I 
< elasti I wish it w fa ) Something the matte with ! ne 
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American Chess Congress, at New 
York, in October, 1857, by the wide-spread 
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the present occasion we may say n 
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